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IV^Y Lord, 

I HAVE no intentioruof und^r-rating your Lord- 
^ship’s talenfs ; I acknowledge them to be great. 
Yotir rank, ybur wealth, your eonnexion ^it^ 
Lord Grey (clarum ac ,venerahile nome/^, and 
other circumstances which have*ot;curred,in the 
last few months, have contributed to place you 
at the head of the party to which you belong. 
I will not deny that that party has derived an 
accession of weight and c(:}ps^uenQe'*froni 
circumstance of your Loiljiship givin^^t the 
sanction of your name. Sj^i^imettts to yhich, 
we were accustomed, from th^ inferior er^js 
of the party, acquire new importa^jjfce when 
they come from the lips of the Earl df Durham. 
We examine them more miniftely in proportion 
as we respect the person who gives them utter- 
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ancer .'Like the Straws in amber, w^ dqpnot'so 
much wontter at the opinions themseLves, as at 
the fact of your Lordship’s entertainin^them. 

* The **names of, party distinction change so 
eften^ in this eventful period of our Jiistory, 
'that they are not worth disputing about, fiut, 

■ perhaps, if the question were fairly put to you, 
you wopld .maintain that the chaflge, if tnere 
were any. change, was in others, not in you ; 
that you were still what you had ever been, a 
constitutional 'Whig — whatever might, for the 
r ^ime* being, be the party name for those holding 
constitutional ^hig principles ; but, after a care- 
ful examination of your Lordship’s sayings and 
doings ^qr a considei;able 'time past, I confess 
. that I consider you a constitutional Whig no 
Ipnger. You- have endeavoured to draw a line, 
of separation between the great \\ hig party and 
yourself as broad and distinct as possible ; you 
have left thehi* far behind in the liberality of 
,your professions, «and have been more ferocious 
in your attacks upon them than the fiercest of 
their open enemies. But the force with w'ljich 
YOU projected yovirs^f in advance of the Whigs, 

' has carried you eveAxo the van of the Radicals. 
Of'ou most cohtinug Vunning if you would avoid 
^ tl^ disgrace of falling. But even the utmost 
exertion qt' ^your agility will scarcely keep you 
a-head of fhat active and long-Winded party. 

. Td be the “ foremast man” of srtl the time, pre-' 
* ceding, at, a vast interval, the myriads of your 
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fellowlmen,^ is a* pitch of* solitaiy gratideur 
which you. will never reach, or, at all events, 
’-which you will mot loyg detain. will* find 

it impossible to hit upon ftny line of policy 
which 4nultitudes have not already adopfed,«»r 
which they \yill not immediately adopt. You 
will be followed, overtaken, passed a,nd His-’ 
tancefl, by the very men who, at present, take 
humble station in your train. "You, who were 
once the general, will soon be a private in the 
ranks. Like Robinson Crusoe," you will cease 
to be a monarch when you are no longer alon«^j» 
Jjt. would be wise in your Lordship to reflect 
upoB this in time. Even with the diadem on 
your heSd, you should ijo^neglect tbp cultiva- 
tion of cabbages ; for assuredly, at no distant 
. day, you will be reduced to the dibble ayd 
hoe. 

I hope I shall not offend your Lordship, if, 
in a spirit of candour and mo^etation, i make 
a few remarks on the series •of your Northern 
harangues. The speech with which you fa- 
voured the admirers of Lord Grey at the Edin- 
burgh banquet, was the most ^remarkable* deli- 

/a ^ • 

vered on that dccasion ; not so m'ucfl* for its * 
eloquence, for iu that tli^re were , many^ that 
were equal to it ; but for the sentiments it'^an-, 
veyed, and, more than all, for ’tW'time and 
place you had. chosen fol jmaking these senti- 
ments public.** By that speech, though you. 
pointedly directed it against only qiic indivi-* 
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dualj you, m efFecf, entered your protest i^gaihst 
the policy of Lord Grey, • which had procured 
for Rim that glorious "testimony of the gratitude 
and veneration of the Scottish people. You 
jD^jected to the advice which tliat illustrioiis 
statesman left as a legacy to ^jis successors ; 
‘ and were sarcastic, to the'extent of ypur ability, 
on the, caution and circumspec1;ion recom- 
mended by Lord Brougham. It is not often 
that thatrflistinguished person has been accused 
of such enormous crimes as caution and circum- 
"apection, and still less frequently has it hap- 
pened, that he. has been rebuked and sneerod 
at with impunity. Luckily for the harmony 
of the party, and luckilyj more than all, for 
your Lordship, Lord Brougham had too much 
g(Ood taste to* retort. It is something, even for.- 
a herOfcto boast of, that he has bearded a lion, 
9 .nd gome from the encounter unharmed. But 
we knOw that this was an achievement of the 
gallant Quixote,' though we are, at the same 
time, given to understand that the lion, upon 
that occasion, took a less hurtful method than 
taring ^im*in pibces, to show his consideration 
for his chaljenger. The part ftf your oration to 
Vhiclr I allude is this : 

*“ noble andieamed friend. Lord Brougham, 
has been|pljased to give some advice which, I 
.hqye no doubt, he^ deems very sound to some 
classes of persons — I know ndfte such — who 
evince too strpng a desire to get rid of ancient 
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aljuseii, anil fretful impatiei/ce in ^waHing the 
remedies of them. Now I frankly confess that 
I am ojee of these person* who see* with regret, 
every hour which passes ove^, the existence of 
recognised and unreformed abuses. I amt how- 
ever, perfectly •willing to accepl the correction 
of them as deliberately as our rulers, and'my 
noble* friend among them, can wish : but, on 
one condition, and one condition alone — that 
every measure should be proposed in confor- 
mity with those principles for which we all con- 
tend. I object tq the compromise of opinion#^ 
not to the deliberation of what tj?ey should be. I 
object to the clipping, and pairing, and muti- 
lating which must irievitabl^ follow aijy attempt 
to conciliate enemies wdio are not to be concj- 
Hated, and who thus obtain an •advantage by 
pointing out the inconsistencies of which you 
are guilty, in abandoning your friends and your 
principles, and attribute the di^ontent felt on 
this score, to the decay or .dearth of liberal 
principles. Against such policy I, for one, 
enter my protest, as pregnant with mischief, — 
as creating discontent where tenthusihsm ^ould 
otherwise exist,*— as exciting vagde ‘hopes in* 
the bosoms of our adversaries, which can neve^ 
be realised, — and, as placing weapons in jthe 
hands of those who use them to •tfie destruc- 
tion of oui' best interests, Witlf this candid 
explanation, ^X^ith this fred exposition of *my 
principles, which I have never concealed in any* 
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positiop in' which' I 'have been plaped,(, I dm 
ready to grant the utmost extent of delibera- 
tion 40 my noble and, learned friend, ^idiich he 
•has caKed for this night, and which, when given 
i^def such conditions, Mull calm the discontent 
which has recehtly prevailed.” • = 

• The sentiments contained in this extract are 
worthy of all acceptation. There wns no heart, 
1 am bofd to say, in that vast assemblage, that 
responded to them more warmly, than the heart 
of your learned and noble friend. They are 
JLhe sentiments by which his^ actions have al- 
ways been guided, and which he has never 
hesitated to express. I have carefully stujjied 
his spteeches, both at the Edinburgh dinner, and 
elsewhere; and I can discover no single sentence 
to which your observations will apply. 1 can 
see tio advice given by him, to delay one mo- 
ment longer than the safety of the state de- 
mand’s it, the reform of any recognised abuses. 
I can trace, neither in his words nor actions, any 
symptoms of sloth or slowness in his course of 
amelioration. His faith has been shwn by h is 
M'Qrk% of 'amelioration. He does not consider 

• the “ enthusiasm,” sb'much insisted on by your 
i^ordship, as the besV engine ^ith which to ac- 
comiliisii political, changes. If he recommend 
a detour, ilj order to avoid a morass, or raises a 
bridge to ^n&ble him^ to cross a torrent, he has a 
befter chance of sptedily reaching the object of 
*his pursuit, than if he floundered through the 
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one, 01 buffeted with the* whves of* th6« Other. 

It is unfaii; to accuse a general of retreating, 

' who is skilfully*prepar^^ for his gtdvance! If 
you are sincere when you say that you know no' 
such persons as evince too strong a desire to g«t 
rid* of ancient* abuses, and a fretful impatience 
in awaiting the remedies of them, you eiflier' 
display an ifnaccountable ignorance of what is 
going on around you — or profe^ that it is im- 
possible for a desire of reform to be too strong, 
or for impatience, under abuses^ to be too fret- 
ful. In the latter case, which I suppose Is tlj®* 
true one, you and Lord Brougliam are at issue 
on ^he j>oint. Lord Grey, in his admirable 
speech, has the following sentence. ..“On the 
one hand, the impatience of abuse inspired many 
• with too heedless a desire to effect greater and 
m’orc extensive changes than necessity re^ipred ; 
and perhaps to push e^en salutary reform with 
a dangerous precipitation. On flie othor hand, 
there were those with whom ‘power long pos- 
sessed, now lost or curtailed, had left feelings of 
bitterness behind, producing oppositioh to the 
most generally expressed wishtes of. tfie people. 

I trust that the ffassions wliich have*been excit- ' 
ed on both sides, will speedily subside ; .and 5 
rejoice in the hope to see those feelings sue-, 
ceeded on the one hand, by the go<^ sense of 
the people Controlling abuses or violence, and 
on the other hfJhd, a necessa*ry, though perhaps 
a late conviction as to the necessity of inquiring* 
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into, ^nd ultimately, as to tlie necessityiof cor- 
recting such abuses as the wants of the age, and 
the increased intelligcnqe of the times- require • 
*to be removed.” Here, as it appears to me, are 
shown the wisdom and the sagacity of that wise 
and prudent statesman. Does L'ord Brougham 
' dirfer from these sentiments of his (late) illus- 
trious colleague? Does he display* more; wari- 
ness and caution, than the very person whose 
cautious and circumspect guidance of a mighty 
political measure, was at that moment receiving 
Tts justly merited reward? Hear wliat he says : “ I 
entirely, and in, ev'ery point agree in all those wise 
and statesman-like principles, wdiich we^e so im- 
pressively, so clearly, and I may say, s(f convinc- 
ingly expounded to you by my noble friend. Let 
tlje government of the country, strong in the, 
supporf of the crown and of the people, proceed 
steadily, Jirmly, and wafUnchiugly, to discharge 
their dtty, by promoting the progress of liberal 
opinions; but let* them not be hurried out of 
their course, either to the right or to the left, 
either faster or further than sound reflection, 
mutuce (Teliberaflon, and statesman-like pru- 
dence entitle them to go. Thdre are some men, 

1 know ; n^y, a great number^ honest and con- 
.setentious men, I have no doubt, — men, gene- 
rally speafeifig, of sound opinions, but somewhat 
unreflecting, who thmk action afld execution 
every thing, and all the time that is spent in de- 
liberation^ as time thrown away. These men 

• * t 
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blanuid noble friend, late at the head'of the 
government, for having done nothing during the 
session preceding the^ast, when one-twehtieth 
part of any one of those nothings, that were then 
etfectod, would have made the^ fortune of any 
otlier admini^ation.” 

The copclusion to be drawn from declarations 
such*as the^e, is not that nothing more will be 
done, but rather that all our rational expecta- 
tions w’ill be certainly, though perhaps slowly 
realized. You have forgotten, or, in the ardour 
of your career, have perhaps never rejected, 
that all the people of this country are not com- 
prised in the three parties which take the most 
prominent part in public^ affairs. .There are 
thousandsj 1 might •perhaps say millions, who do 
not come under the category of Whigs, or Radi- 
cals, or Tories ; and it will scarcely be, denied, 
that the forethought atnd statesman-like delibe- 
ration insisted on by Lord Brougham, ure more 
likely, than the shorter and'more dashing pro- 
cedure recommended by your Lordship, to re- 
concile to liberal measures the greaf body, of 
what may be called the Neutrals ;»w'iio,,1iiotigh 
they are conscious of the existence of abuses, 
think it safer — • * 

to bear those ills tbe]^ iieve, 

Thanjly to others thatjthey know 

All men ar6* not blessed with the confidence 
and courage of your Lordship. These are many 
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peoplfe,*who, though otherwise not indisp<9sed to 
reform, have been so long accustomed to the 
old motto of.-‘ slow and SJirc,” that theysuspect 
Ihat every measure must be dangerous which is 
r&pidly carried through. I do not pretend to 
attach much weight to such timid “counsellors as 
these ; but the fears of shch men deserve, at 
least, as much consideration, as the impatience 
of the more ardent. It is the duty of a states- 
man to direct all his measures with a due regard 
to the satisfaction and welfare of all classes in 
the community. The interests of one party 
must be balan.ced against those of another • 
their rights must be scrupulously investigated, 
and it appears to nje that it would not' injure a 
politician’s character for wisdom, if even their 
honest prejudices were put into the scale. 

My !^|(Ord, to do all this, is not the work of an 
hour. There is surely some difference between 
such a mode of proceeding as this, and the folly 
which you attribute to the Chancellor, of endea- 
vouring to conciliate those who cannot be con- 
ciliated ^ or of putting swords into the hands of 
our enemies.* So far from endeavouring to con- 
“ciliate the ftodens and Cumbellands, to whom, 
I suppose y 9 ur Lordsliip refers, as our enemies, 
Jhe • expresses his* determination, in the very 
speech whnA you object to, to resist them to 
the uttermost : to be prepared against their 
machinations, and to persist in ‘his course, in 
spite of them. ^ This is a new species of concili- 
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ation, ^and not veFy likely, I fear, to win, over 
the persons' upon whom its powers are tried. 

I But if lie does ijot attempt to conciliate, neither 
does he condescend to intimidate. Perhaps he- 
lms such confidence in the justice of his cause, 
that he think5i.both those modes of advancing 
it neither dignified ncy useful. But his arts of. 
conciliation, such as they are, have not been 
tried only on the party, who, according to your 
Lordship, cannot be persuaded out of their 
opposition to reform ; he has also tried the s am e 
insinuating eloquence to win over the “other 
party from their opposition ^o delay. It is 
strange that such flattering declarations of op- 
position /ind disregard should fail of their effects 
upon the first vonderfifl that the seductive 
softness of such expressions as he applied to 
the class of politicians who have claimed.ytfhr 
Lordship as their chief, should all be’tlirown 
away. Alas ! his flattery was* disregarded, aiid 
his compliments not very graciously received. 
Your hearts swelled with nobler virtues than 
prudence and caution, and you though^ — 

“ That tvliich in mean men we entitle — patience, < 

Is pale cold ccfwardice in notile breasts/* 

Appearances, in politics, are nearly of a*s much 
consequence as realities ; an ap^^arance* of 
haste in legielation is one, of the wwst signs of 
a Government. The publio mind must be cau«- 
tiously prepared, even for the declaration of a» 
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principle. .Years ago, the sin and imp<^licy of 
coloniaf slavery, and the principle of abolition, 
were, as clearly recognised by qur rulers as at 
this momenf ; but how 'carefully was the way 
smoothed for its reception ! How gradually the 
mighty work of justice and charity grew te- 
.neath the hands of its promoters ! (A nation] 
cannot change its habits of a suddep,‘more than ' 
an individual. ^Jf tlie change be doubtful, — and 
in national changes there are none that do not 
create doubts in the minds of some class or 
other,*— the benefits of preparation are easily 
pointed out. In such cases, even the opponents 
of it have the advantage enjoyed by Goldsmith’s 
Croaker, that they grumble so much at i,t‘ before- 
hand, thal’they havrf exhausted tlieir murmurs 
by the time it comes. Improvement; which in 
the eyes of some persons is sjmonimous with 
■ sin, likb sin, becomes less hateful the oftcner it 
is'looked at ; tljose who at first were terrified at 
the hideousness of its mien, become acquainted 
with its beauties, and end by being its sup- 
porters. 

But statesmen, like your Lordship, arc re- 
-strained, I Jim afraid, by no qonsiderations of 
this kind. I^ou would annihilate both time and 
space, ’in thfe rapidity of your movements ; not 
Considering? that while you travel on the rail- 
way, your -lees gifted countrymen arp travelling, 
uorae in a post-chaise, others in a wagon, while 
the greater number of us are plodding wearily 
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on foot. Grantings even tliat the end, of our 
journey were the same, you will allow that, by 
jthese ditferent jnodes of /lonveyance, we can- 
not all travel in compair ; and it niay happen, 
that the prodigious velocity of your pace, .may 
majke you see ^objects in a difiepent light from, 
what we do. The wall of a gentleman’s pjyk, 
the st^eplef o/ a country church, may hurt your 
Lordship’s eyes as you whirl pasj them in your 
ccfniet-like career ; while to us poor pedestrians, 
they seem admirable adjuncts to .the landscape, 
and furnish us with a safe and agreeable shade. 
It is you, my Lord, and statesmen of your Lord- 
ship’s class, who furnish weapobs to the ene- 
mies* of ay reform, by the unlimited scope which 
you offer to innovation. Y(bi scorn thb idea of 
a stop in your career ; you enter upon a race* 
without fixing upon a goal, as if your olyoet 
were, not the attainment of a prize, but tlie mere 
pleasure of running. You spurn, the thoughts 
of even the smallest interval, between the 
heats, and look with contempt on the space you 
have already traversed, 

“ Nil actum reputans, thim quid superesset agfeiidum.” 

» * *. •* * 

The cautions of Lord Brougham jvere forced 

from him, not by his indifference 4;o reform, ' 
but by his desire for it. He feels thpt all iih- 
provement is, endangered,, more by|^\§e intem- 
perance of its advocates, thap by the attacks pf . 
its enemies. I rejoice, therefore, that he stated 
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so ejnphatically kis'Opinioir of those veni,vidi, 
vici, repairers of our constitution. 

“►These, then, are..not wise counsellors to lis- 
ten t®, these are not safe guides to' follow, 
these are not fair judges of the merits of any 
• British statesman.” ....... 

f‘ If I differ with these, persons, not doubting 
their honesty, but distrusting theijr zeal, I only 
differ with them, as to the pace at which we are 
to travel ; but as to the direction we are to ‘go 
in, we mutually agree.” 

Bht we must search deeper than any formal 
oration, delivered at the Edinburgh dinner, for 
the causes of your Lordship s attack upon Lord 
Brougham. I use the word; attack, deliberately, 
as both by ‘your mtiuner a^ the time, and your 
open declaration afterwards, you have shown 
that your taunts were personally directed ■ to 
himr 'So far as your speeches can be judged 
from, you diffef in no one particular, from the 
sentiments contained in the speeches of that 
noble Lord. For, you will remark, that the 
dilatoripess of Lord Brougham, to reform any 
recognised abuse, is a gratuitous assumption of 
your 6wn.. I deny ^hat in any sentence he ever 
.spoke, he advocated unnecessary delay, in the 
removal of* any unreformed evils. In your elo- 
quent deghtrations on the subjects of “ safe and 
practical 'reform, the correction of abuses, the 
•legitimate infiuenee of the crown, the due pri- 
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vileges 'of the nobility, and, at the samfi time, 
the extension of the liberties of the people, and 
their adaptation *to the iacVeased anil increasing 
intelligence of the age,” — yoTi trod on prec;^sely 
tlie^ same ground, which the Qiancellor had 
gone over before. And yet, though you thus 
agreed in \Kords, you fiad the dexterity to show 
that you were, by no means, agreed in any 
thing iwl words. You showed, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a mistake, that you differed from Lord 
Brougham, both in the manner of your reforms, 
and their extent ; and yo\i gave us clearly to 
understand, that you wished yodjself to be con- 
sidered as much before Lord Brougham, in the 
race of reformation, as he®is* before. the nonde- 
script lleforjuers whom he mentions, who “ ad-^ 
vance backwards.” , 

But there is a heavier charge to be brought 
against your Lordship than precipitancy. You 
bring an accusation of a* more serious •nature 
than delay, against your noble and learned 
friend, — and your censure on his conduct, is not 
open and direct, as in so weighty a nlatter it 
ought to have been. We aijp left tef gather by 
implication, what the crimes are, with the in- 
famy of which yv)u wish to load him. • You 
objected to a “ compromise of opinions” — fo 
“ clipping and paring and mutilatij^;” of all 
which things, whilst you proclaimed your own 
untarnished innocence, you wished to insi- 
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nuate that the Chancellor had been, or was 
likely to be guilty. If you were called uj)on to 
point out the speci^c ground' of these heavy 
charges, — to support one of them with the 
^ Shadow of a ppof, — to give one reason for enter- 
taining for a moment, the slightest suspicion of 
such unprincipled tergiversation, it would re- 
quire a strong effort of your Lordship’S inge- 
nuity. The day will most assuredly c ome, when 
you will be called upon to substantiate your 
charge. It has already been most promptly 
and indignantly denied, and expectation is on 
tip-toe to see. Vvith what documents you will 
verify your assertions. It should be no light 
proof whicl) emboldmied you to brin^ such an 
accusation. 

. The character of Lord Brougham, ia of too 
much . importance to his countrymen, to be 
breathed on witjii impuifity . He has arrived at 
that pritch of greatness when his reputation 
ceases to be a private possession. His fame is 
a property shared by us all, and any unjust 
diminution of it is, to all the admirers of genius, 
t6' all the' lovers of j^atriotism, in the nature of a 
personal loss. He has earned the confidence of 
* his countrymen, by a long life of active services 
ill their cause. His popularity is not to be 
endangefed by the captious opposition of dis- 
^ appointed newspapers, nor even by the sneer- 
ing insinuations of belted Earls.* Their frog-like 



puffings will only put them to the risk oil burst- 
ing, without at all raising them to the propor- 
tions of the objfict of tlveir envy. • 

I will not take up your tkne with any^ com- 
ments of mine, on the share you^had in the pi^- 
paration of tlfl? Reform Bill, — on the merit you 
claim at (jne time aS its principal author, and’ 
the still greater merit you claim at another, in 
disowning some of its principal provisions. 
These, and many other things, 1 pass over, be- 
cause you have publicly asserted that the^ accu- 
sations brought against you on these grounds, are 
totally unfounded. I will only ?5iiy, that you are 
indebted to the half-revelations you made upon 
several occasions, for the su^icions of alteration 
and compromise, to which I have alluded ; and 
. that your insinuations of treachery, and breach 
of confidence, are rather what might ha^jp .been 
expected from the bitfcrness qf detected guilt, 
than the dignity of innocence*. It is to be 
lamented that the letter of Lord Grey came at 
such an unlucky moment. It should have come 
to you before you had made your s|)eech .at 
Gateshead, or should not have reashed you till 
you had made a full and open explanation at 
Glasgow. But with such a seal upqn your lips,* 
you did wisely to be silent. • 

Passing over these as matters uptm* which no 
certain conclusion can yet he come to, and trou- 
bling you with* a very few oTbservations on the 
Chancellor’s declarations at Aberdeen, Inver- 
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ness, and elsewhere, within the last few months, 
I will venture some remarks on the topics of 
your Lordship’s addre^*at the Glasgow dinner. 

Luckily, the uniformity of the opinions ex- 
pressed in all his speeches during the Cham^el- 
lor’s NortJiern Tour, enables me to be very brief 
in the observations I niake on tl,>cm. The 
sentiment which appears from the' newspapers 
to have excited the greatest indignation among 
the admirers of your Lordship, is contained in 
the following passage : — 

“ One set accuse us of doing too much, and 
another of doiog nothing. One s(^t says we 
move slowly (that is, safely) ; the other as ^)er- 
tinaciously contend^that we arc going too fast. 
One set, from honest prejudices, are against all 
irnprovements, because they are satisfied with. 
things,.as they are, and believe that they can- 
not be madebet(,er. I respect them ; but differ 
from them. 'Another set think we never do 
anything. You open the trade to Cliina, and 
you abolish slavery, (both the work of one ses- 
sion,) afiid yet we are told the session did no- 
thing.^ My«own ojnnion is, that we have done 
too much, rather than too little, though it was 
‘necessary ,to do justice and* lay the founda- 
tions of future good government. Less was 
necessariiy^done last session than the former, 
because, if you open the trade to China one 
year, you do not want to open it the next. If 
you set slaves free in J833, there are no slaves 
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to liberate.in 1834? If you i-eform fhe Court of 
Chancery. in one session of Parliament, the 
saihe task is not left teethe succeeding session. 
If we have done little lask session, I Fear we 
shall do less in the next.” 

*Upon this •plain and straightforward state- 
ment have been founded the witty, but sopMsti-' 
cal strictures of the Examiner, and the coarse 
and verbose declamations of the Times. But 
the wit, even of the Examiner, is, in this in- 
stance, thrown away, — its illusfl*ation is not so 
apt as many others, which have given such a 
reputation to that very ingenious and powerful 
paupr. . “ Let us suppose,” it says, in reference 
to the Chancellors speegh^ “that w.q have to 
journey to Edinburgh. It is quite true, that 
, every mile we leave behind us, diminishes by 
so much the distance before us ; buj .wfiat 
should we say to a coachman, who, having be- 
gun by driving ten miles an hour; slackened his 
speed at every stage, till tlie horses crawled 
along at the rate of a mile an hour, and, in an- 
swer to our remonstrances held forth thus: 

‘ The horses will go on, bat they \wirnot make 
one step till thby are sure of the ‘ground on 
which they math) the former. They will not* 
scamper neck or nothing. I have heard -Ae 
complaints of the passengers, but !• ’don’t care 
a button. Ope set of folks, the masters of the 
opposition coadli, the stick-m-the-mud, accuse* 
me of driving too fast : and another set, my 
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passengers, say I go too slow. You went the 
Barnet stage ten miles in the hour, aud yet now 
that tve are going a ilacy^e advanced stage at a 
good mile an hour;/. you put your heads out at 
the window and cry out, that I am going to sleep 
on the road. Less is of necessity “done this hour 
than the last, because, if you go the Barnet 
stage at six o’clock, you do not w'ant to travel 
the Barnet stage at eight o’clock. If you go to 
Hatfield at seven o’clock, there is no Hatfield 
stage to be ruri at nine o’clock. If you travel 
one stage in one hour, the same job is not left to 
the succeeding ^©ur. If vve have travelled over 
little ground in the last hour, I am sure, we 
shall travel over less in the next, and good rea- 
son why, since when w'e set out, we were three 
hundred and seventy miles from Edinburgh, 
an^ UOjy we are only three hundred miles from 
Edinburgh, and, as thero is less distance to go 
over, we may' be more and more leisurely 
in travelling the* stages, doing in e*ach that 
comes, less than in the one before.’ ” 

.It is a’ pity to destroy so facetious a simili- 
tude,* by ’remembering that Reform is not a 
journey to’ Edinburgh, nor the Chancellor a 
toachman. ^feut, adopting the illustration which 
.the Examiner proposes, the coachman’s ha- 
rangue would be very different. He would tell 
us that “ t^e road to Edinburgh wAs full of al- 
most impassable hills, and almost unfathomable 
ruts ; that At some of the stages the inn-keepers 
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totally refused a change of horses ;• and that, 
therefore, Jie was forced to go a slow pace in order 
•to insure arriving at his. journey’s end; jthat 
the landlords, at Newcastle^ and Alnwick, did 
every thing in their power to put him off the 
rdad, by clogging his wheels and laming his. 
horses ; and, besides ^11 that, that the persons . 
who had booked themselves to Edinburgh, were 
very well pleased with his careful driving, and 
that the murmurs at his slowness proceeded from 
some stragglers who had mounted his vehicle, 
but didn’t intend to stop at the end of his ‘jour- 
ney, but were anxious to hurry on to John 
o'Groat’s house.” But badinage’ of this kind is 
no arguittcnt. ^ The Chancellor, I think,, even 
your Lordsliip will confess,* may be ‘recovered 
hy a very unskilful physician from this attach 
of Anihonys fire. • 

What docs Lord prougham's declSration 
amount to ? Merely to this, — Th’at, if either party 
of his accusers is right, those who accuse the 
government of having done too much, have a 
more ostensible ground of complaint, tl^jan those 
who maintain that it has done too little, — thht 
it has crowded too many Smportanjt m^sures 
into the short period of its existence*, rather than, 
too few. Do we gather from this,' that Lord 
Brougham repents of what has beeij^i(Jone? He* 
boasts of every measure that has passed. He 
dwells with justiiiable pride on the most ijn-» 
portant of those measures, and says, let what • 
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we ha^'e already 'done, guarantee what we are 
about to do, — but, do what we will, the “ do 
mores’* will not be contented,— they will twit us 
with a relaxation of activity, because we do not 
furnish them once a-week, with measures of 
. equal magnitude with those have already 
, produced. And those very measures they now 
declare to be nothings. “ By those wdin fancy 
we did little last session, I fear we shall be con- 
sidered to do less the next. ” By this declara- 
tion, addressed to the “ do mores,” he implied 
a parallel rebuke to the “ do nothings.” By 
those who fancy we did loo much last session, 1 
fear we shall be considered to do more the next. 
This, appears to me, my Lord, to be Jthe plain 
meaning ’of the wfcofe of the Chancellor’s ora- 
tions during his late residence in Scotland. 
They have been perverted, for purposes wdiich 
it is e5sy to perceive; but no ingenuity will be 
sufficient to eohvince the steady-minded coun- 
trymen of Lord Brougham, that he has cither 
deserted the cause of Reform, or gone over to 
tlie precipitate counsels recommended by your 
Lordship. 

41 « .41 

But misrepresert.ation of the Chancellor’s 
^speeches has been successful, not only in rais- 
in|; a clamOur against him in certain quarters, 

' but also in bringing your Lordship more promi- 
nently forward. You are made a tool of, without 
4)eing aware of it. •.You are honoured, feasted, 
and eulogized, as much out of spite to Lord 



JJroughain, as out oYres})ect fo your*ow» good 
qualities. Are you sure, that while you are thus 
made the tool of* others, ^j&u arc ncrf; a dupe* to 
yourself ? Are you certain tlmt your profes*sions 
of liber^^lity, your declarations against delay, 
are^not caused by your personal enmity to Lord 
Brougham, rather thannn the convictions of yo*ur 
own good sense ? Whatever was the cause, it 
is not to be denied that your hostility to the 
Chancellor, and your openly declared contempt 
for procrastination, have procured 5^ou a triumph. 
Such a triumph, at least, as is aflbrded*by being 
made the idol of the Ultra Radicals of Glasgow. 
You are the recognised leader of the thick- and- 
thin Refowners, in the cojnmercial u\eJlropolis 
of Scotland. The “ men of the West,” as they, 
qall themselves, have done you all the honour 
they had it in their power to bestow. ,They 
dined in your honour, and drank in your honour, 
and made speeches in your honoiu*. Tha West 
may have many things to boast of: but it was 
the opposite quarter, we are told, that sent forth 
the wise men. « 

Of the speeches delivered at that (Unher, it i^ 
scarcely a complinicnt to your Lordslfip to* say, 
that yours was infyiitely the best. In its sen- 
timents, it was open and manly, and* moderate 
in its tone. You there speak as a*«ktesman 
ought to speak, and are as eloquent in your 
praises of caution and slowueSs, as that arche- 
type of inertness, the Chancellor himself. But 



having accepted *the dinner in the avowed cha- 
racter of an opponent of Lord Brougham ; hav- 
ing been invited pitTposely to mark the sense 
entertained by the Radicals, of your declaration 
at the Edinburgh dinner against the policy of 
Lord Brougham, it seems scarcely fair to jfour 
Lordship, to adopt that very policy, and utter 
the very same advices in the one town, which 
you had acquired your popularity, by repudiat- 
ing in the other. 

“ No doubt' many and weighty obstacles will 
be in yoiir path, and in the path of your truly 
honest and independent representatives ; but 
all can be overcome with firmness and decision, 
but’Mot pjith rashness and violence." 

Nothing can be truer than this, and nothing, 
to my poor understanding, can be more like 
t^ie Qpinions delivered by the Chancellor. His 
prophecies of the fulfilment of our legitimate 
claimf are aS full of heart and hope as your 
Lordship’s ; and the means he recommends to 
obtain them, are the same. He, as well as 
your Lordship, bids us be firm in our demand 
for ameliorations ; but at the same time (to bor- 
row youf Lordship’s words) to continue “ the 
exemplary patience with wh,ich we have waited 
for the harvest, the seeds of which were planted 
in the 6ill of Reform.” He, as well as your 
Lordship, promises us the “ perfecting of that 
act:” he, as well as your Ldrdship, promises 
us “the purification of the Church Establish- 
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inent of England and'lrelantf, from all aclftiow- 
ledged abuses and he, as well as your Lord- 
sliip, promises U8*“ the Reform of Oorporation 
abuses in England,” and, “ the'strictest continu- 
ance of oconomy and retrenchment.” He does 
not Tay such stress as your Lordship seems to 
do, on the repeal of th'fe Septennial Act. Its 
repeal, and the substitution of Triennial Par- 
■liaments, would have no effect for good or evil, 
unless that it would in so far narrotv the ground 
of radical vituperation. But your Lordship, 
whilst declaring for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, is not so obscure as the parley who asked 
your cjpiui^ns, on the period you would put in 
its place. With .a caution higjily to be praised, 
they abstained from particularizing the period « 
tlvat would be most agreeable to themselves. 
You stated that you continued convinced of the 
superior advantages of n Parlignentary exis- 
tence of three years. I will venture fo prophecy, 
that if you continue firm in this conviction, your 
popularity among tlie Glaswegians, will fall as 
rapidly as it rose. My Lord, you shoul'd not . 
have been present at that diyner as 4he rejpre-* 
sentative of the political opinions of th*at party, 
unless you truly and conscientiously agreed 
with them. \"ou could not be ignorant that* 
your supporters on that occasion, woflld be sa- 
tisfied with no* intermediate duration,* but that 
their desire is fdr an election every year. If 
such be your desire also, and you are not re- 
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tained in your Yormer opinion by a fear of in- 
consistency, it was magnanimous to deprive 
yburself of the eclittc-which the bold declaratidn 
of il would have procured you ; but if you are 
still in favour of a less frequent dissolution, 
you are not the man they twok you for, and 
were more properly employed in paying honour 
to Lord Grey, than in receiving, at Glasgow, 
the honours paid to yourslf. In the same way, 
when you talk of purifying the Church from 
its abuses, you stop short in the middle of your 
journey. If there is one bond of union among 
the party with which, by dining with them on 
that occasion, you identified yourself, rnpre in- 
timate. .than another, it is not,a reformation of 
the Church, but an abrogation of it. This has 
been their watchword, and the shibboleth ,of 
Ihcij; party ; — the question of <piestions ; — the 
consummation they most devoutly wish. I 
judge no miln harshly. I suppose they are con- 
scientiously persuaded that an Establishment, 
by which to the poor the Gosjiel is preached, is 
inimical to the spread of religion ; that a body 
pf ..men 'properly qualified for their calling, by 
learning "and good conduct, set apart for the ex- 
press purpose of showing a good example, and 
bound by their laws to teach only w hat is de- 
monstrable by warrant of the Scripture ; that 
this body of men, spread all oVfer the country, 
and showing the light of philanthropy and 
good works, in the poorest and most secluded 



villages ; that* this body of men are hurtful to 
the morals 6f the people, and useless in re- 
straining an unjudging faTihticism oh the .one 
hand, or an unenlightened unbelief on the otluer. 
But,^ in riiese opinions, your Lordship does 
not coincide. Yhu talk of reforming the abuses 
of the Establishment, not doing away with it 
altogether. ^ our supporters at the Glasgow 
•feast will be little obliged to you for any reform 
of abuses, by which the existence of this object 
©f their enmity will be insured. It is not .re- 
pair they rerpjire, but demolition. I do not 
affix this to them as an accusation. Look in 
all their publications, you will see this doctrine 
more strongly insisted on than any ’other. 
Whatever may be the subject they commence 
with, Muth this it is sure to end. If they begii^ 
with taxation, free trade, monopolies, poor laws 
— any thing — the peroration concludes with 
the unfailing sentence, ddenda est Cartltago! 

I am not going to argue in favour of am Esta- 
blishment, because, upon this point, your Lord- 
ship is convinced. I can only repeat, wirfi your • 
decided opinions on that veiy important srib-* 
ject — opinions identical with those expressed 
by the Chancellor that your zeal foa the Re- 
formation of the Church, was not the^ ground* 
upon which you gained your superior!^ Jn their 
good graces over^ Lord Brougl^iam. You must, 
either give up your maintenance of the Church, 
and continue the acknowledged Igpder of the 
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Radfcals, or persevere in your defence of the 
Establishment with such reforms as shall con- 
tribute to'her security, and 'fall back into your 
more congenial pbsition of a useful and honoured 
coadjutor of the repairers, and not the destroyers, 
of our institutions. 

Up to this point, unless with .regard to the 
duration of Parliaments. I see nothing in your 
declarations at Glasgow, in which you do not 
perfectly agree with the best and most trusted 
of pur statesmen. But, in answer to the Trades’ 
Address, you spoke out more boldly. In tln^ 
objects whioJi* they considered indispensable to 
their happiness, you cordially joined ; -r- the-sc 
were Householder Suffrage, Short Parliaments, 
(why not express their meaning and say Annual 
J’arliaments at once ?), and Vote by Ballot. 
Periiai)S one reason for your Lordship’s prompt 
acquiescence > in the justice of their immediate 
clainis is contained in the proviso that this ho- 
nour is. paid to you, and their wishes for your 
farther success are entertained solely on con- 
dition^f your agreeing with them in their de- 
••maDds. Takin^g it for granted,” they say, 
“ that your Lordship's response is in the affir- 
mative, Ave earnestly desire- that you may be 
‘'speedily called on to fill an influential 'and 
respon|i]^‘le station in His Majesty’s counsels.” 
.And taking it for granted, also, that a paltry, 
and illiberal, and totally uncalled for attack on 
the individqal to whom your personal dislike is 
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the parent or promoter of your political ’oppo- 
sition, wouM be agreeable to your Lordship, 
they add, “ And *that yon**may be fong spared 
with all your faculties and e'nergies entire, to 
promote 4he freedom, prosperity apd happiness, 
of the people of* this great empire, and never, 
like some who, in office, instead of rising in 
public 6oufidence and esteem, have miserably 
failed even in common honesty, sink into dis- 
repute.” It was in response to this address, in 
•which other subjects are handled such as “the 
mean, but lordly paupers of the soil and 
“ the pitiable ignorance, violent prejudices, and 
heartless jlliberality of certain of the upper 
classes,” that your Lordship declared yo«f con- 
currence in the propriety of their aspirations. ' 
¥ou will observe, that the Trades did not ei^- 
deavour to conceal, that their aims stretched far 
beyond obj ects of their iidmediateiclaims. They 
asserted their right to the future ’acquirement 
of every thing they thought proper to ask, but 
boldly stated their demand, tiow, of the possession 
of Household Suffrage and the Ballot^ With- 
regard to the former of these* you say, in ,youf 
reply, your opinions have been long known ; 
and, as to the latter, after mature deliberation, 
you have made up your mind in its. favour! 
The absence of the Ballot, therefore7 (s one of 
the recognised abuses, every hour of whos^ 
existence fills you with regret. It is, of course, 
impossible to tell what was the coqjrse of study 
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you pursued, in order to arrive at this determi- 
nation ; from what proofs of its usefulness, in the 
history of dther coulUries, you advocate its in- 
troduction here. It is not an untried experi- 
ment, and its. consequences are very proiniitent 
in the annals of the nations who practised it. 1 
attach very little importance to the arj>;uraent 
against it, that it is un-English. I hope it M'ill 
never be un-English to adopt, from any quarter, 
changes vdiich shall be manifest improvements ; 
butj-trust, at the same time, that it will never 
cease to be un-English to try vague experiments 
in matters of vital importance. 

The Romans, during all the most glorioirs and 
freest period of their existence, 'voted in a man- 
ner, and on principles somewhat similar to ours. 
Tfhere was a due regard paid to ])roperty as well 
as uHmbers, and by* that means the balance of 
the state was preserved. But when liberty was 
vergin'g to licentiousness, and some even of the 
patricians condescended to become demagogues, 
and to be leaders in the wildest inroads on the 
ancienfveonstitution, — when their votes were 
taken by tribes which enabled numbers to pre- 
ponderate . over wealth, the direct influence of 
property was overwhelmed. But there still re- 
mained the influence of shame or of gratitude ; 
for the boQths in which their votes were delivered 
jvere public, and each man’s suffrage was openly 
pronounced. This was felt as a restraint, and 
was speedily, got rid of. The rest is in the words 
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of Gibbon.: — “ A new method of secret ballot 
abolished tLe influence of»fear an^ shame*, of 
honour and interest, and th*e abuse 'of freedom 
accelerated, the progress of anarchy and *des- 
pcJtism. The limans had aspire'd to be equal ; 
they were levelled by the equality of servitude, 
and thp dictates of Augustus were patiently 
ratified by the formal consent of the tribes and 
centuries.” But even the farce of consulting 
them was soon discontinued — “ and their aboli- 
tion, which Augustus had silently prepared,* was 
accomplished without oppositicgi, and almost 
without notice, on the accession of his suc- 
cesso*r.”* *, The^ legislators of other countries, 
whose ardour for liberty was*increased by their, 
recent escape from tyranny and oppression, 
came to a different opinion upon this momentofls 
subject. The question ;vas anxiously debated 
among the consolidators of Mexican freedom, 
and after mature deliberation, was rejected. In 
that country at that time, there were no such 
difficulties to contend with in the intr^uction 
of a new practice as in a country lik^ our oyi^ 
where the object of the wise amongst us* is not so 
much the adoption ^of new and untried* measures, 
as the restoration of old. The opposition whi(:b 
I would offer to the Ballot is foundeiMn a con- 
viction, that without doing away witH h single 
evil of our present system,* not even with* 

* Gibbon, Bodk xli\ 

C 
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the degrading one of intimidation, it wouid 
give rise to twenty piore. 

The joint gifts of Household Suffrage, and the 
Ballot, would inundate the country with a flood 
of duplicity, perjury, and corruption of all kii'ds, 
to which the scenes of a contested election, 
under the old law, would bear no comparison. 
It was with a knowledge of this fact, — a know- 
ledge in their case founded upon sad experience, 
that the American representatives of the Ballot 
States, publicly declared that the system was 
a mockery, — and that it gave rise to more fraud 
and injustice than the open system of the other 
states. ■ *■ 

The Ballot will never be adopted as a desirable 
measure, by those among our statesmen who 
are in favour of a mild and unpernicious libert}^. 
The "cycle of political changes is very well as- 
certained ; th6 destinies of nations pursue their 
march in a circle, from which there seems to be 
no deviation. When freedom accelerates its 
progress, imagining it is foremost in the race, it 
only thf sooner overtakes despotism, which is 
tagging in the real’. 

This is, indeed, as your Lordship remarks, a 
crisis in the history of our country. We have 
reached 'that point in our career, when, to go 
back is' impossible, and to advance is full of 
•danger. I f education were universal — a dream , 
I fear, of the enthusiast, rather than a hope of 
the Philosopher, — a <new state of things might 
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call for new institutions. Power would distri- 
Ijute itself in’ the channels qpened for its recep- 
tion by knowledge. If *tliere is a man who 
deserves mqre of his countrymen, — even o^the 
followers of your Lordship, for liis efforts to 
procure for them the political influence which 
their utmost ambition can desire, that man is 
the very person against whom it has pleased 
your Lordship to encourage their indignation ; 
whose influence you do your best tp weaken, and 
’ whose character you endeavour to destroy. 'His 
eflbrts in their cause have not been confined to 
eloquent orations in their favour, nor to still 
more'eloquent rebukes of their opponents. , He 
has laboured, Kow assiduously is known to all, 
to prepare them for the possession of those* 
Benefits which your Lordship would thrust upan 
them, while they are still unable ^o appreciate 
their value, or understand their asf . They will 
soon be undeceived in the estimate the*y have 
at present been led to form of their most skilful 
benefactor. They will see that his steady and 
gradual extension of useful informa^n will 
reach the same point, in Securing* .their just 
rights, but by a surer path than the headlong 
vigour of your Lofdship. 

Much as I, in common with other Reformers, 
regret your Lqrdship’s secession fronuthe camp, 

I rejoice that jt happened at the time, and - 
under the circumstances it did. That a large 
portion of the people, wlvo were united the 
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Tories by their fears of the inconsiderate veiie- 
in^nce of the Whigs, will npw see that sucii 
hurried and dang(*oiis counsels arc confined to 
a very small section of the Reformers. They 
will see, that •whatever is good^n the advice ^ou 
give them has been acte/1 on already, — that the 
firmfiess you insist on is united, in the,m, with 
caution, which you condemn ; that your sneers 
upon their delay are as groundless and 'as 
easily refuted as the taunts of another faction 
upon their haste. They will see, since you 
have so openly^ thrown down the gauntlet, that 
the cause of Improvement is no longer embar- 
rassed by your help ; and that the ani'eliorations 
under Ifie auspichs of Lord Melbourne, and, 
aided by the vigour, the eloquence, and the 
prudence of Lord Brougham, will be at once 
exteSsive enniigb to satisfy the wise, and safe 
enough to repdhcile the timorous. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

A REFORMER. 


Nov. Ith", 1834. 
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• When it became a question, some years sincg, 
as to disfranchising Grampound, Mr. Canning, 
addressing himself to his constitueiJt3 at Liver- 
pool, delivei;ed himself on*the subject in this wise : 
“ I have no ‘objection to doing ag.PaJHiamewtdiCs 
“ often done in such cases, (supposing always 
“ .the case to be proved,) to disfranchising the 
“ borough, and rendering it incapable of abusing 
“ its francliise in future. But, though *I have no 
“ objection to doing this, I will not <fo it on»the 
" principle of speculative improveinent. I do it 
“ on the principle of specific punishment for an 
“ offence ; and I will take good care, no 
“ inference shall be drawn froiq my consent ^iit 
“ this specific case, as to any sweeping feoncur- 
“ rence in a 'schemq of general alteration— 

“ franchising Grampouno (if that is to be so)» 
“ I mean to preserve Old Sarum*.” 

* Speech at the Liverpool Dinner, giv|n on hia re-election 
in 1820. Vol. VF., page 887, of the edition corrected and 
revised by himself. 
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In this last sentence we have at pnce the sub- 
•stance and the sepiVJt of the Conservative system. 
If an abuse has become so flagrant that they feel 
constrained by necessity and by shame. to get rid 
of it, they will — i/ it nrnst be '9^ — consent to its 
removal; taking care, 'however, to have it well 
understood that the remedy of a specific 'abuse, is 
not to be taken as an earnest of their intention to 
act on the principle of general improvement. 
While they 'ding to corruption as a system, they, 
h^ve no objection to wipe out a blot here and 
there; aU attempt at any thing beyond, they 
denounce as so much of wild experiment and 
ds^ggerous speculation. Such ^was tlie creed of 
Mr. Canning, 'tb whom the Tories have since 
erected a statue, that the Lisbon job and the jokes 
of “ the joyous and lepid Consul*” against reform, 
might keep green in yur memory, and wean us 
from the circle of the worshippers' of truth and 
freedom. 

If we would calculate what has been gained to 
the cause of Reform, by the gradual spread of 
publi^ intelligence, and the steady progress of 
public .opinion, we ‘ have only to imagine the 
member for Liverpool addressing his constituents 

t * 

•* * " 4® joyous and lepid Consul, he jokes upon 

** neutraKflags and frauds~joke8 upon Irish rebels—jokes 
upon northern, and western, and southern foes — and gives 
** himself no trouble upon any 8ubjfect*~Pe/er PlymUy^s 
Letters^ 1808. 
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in speech, containing an open jand avowed de- , 
fence of rotten boroughs, and of the profligate system 
of misgovernment which they created and upheld, • 
and heaping scorn and ridicule upon those, who, 
as Mr. Canning phrased it, were " bitten by the 
“ doctrines of reform j” we have only to imagine 
such an address, to conceive the hisses, the indig- 
nation, the uproar, which would fill up every 
•pause in his oration, and put the scofFer^to silence. 
And yet fifteen years only have passed away* 
since these statements, which now would not be 
endured, and to which no candidate ih«his senses 
would give utterance, gave Mr. Canning a majo- 
rity of 1300 out of 8000 voters, upim Che polbf* ‘ 

That the principle here avowed by Mr. Canning, 
is the Conservative principle of the present hour, 
we shall have occasion to show as we. 4 )roceed. W # 
may trace this great and porfbntous cKange to the 
passing of the Reform Act. That there* has been 
no reaction, we owe to the fidelity which ministers 
have shown to the cause of reform, and to the 
firmness with which they have followed ou.? its 
principles. No session has since passed, irP whic]i • 
that cause has not been advanced, and those 
principles gained strength; and fliis tqo, in 
despite of an opposition the most compact, the 
most strenuous, and the most bitter, th%t*any 
administration ever had to contend against. 

Nothing is so prejudicial to the management 
of any public trust, as the withhol<fing from 
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those who act in it, the recompenee of fair and 
honorable service".' It unfortunately happens, 

. that, in party politics, the more zealously the duty 
has been 4i8Charged, the stronger wil> be tlje re- 
sistance, and the louder the odifcry. Between an- 
tagonist powers this is to be expected; but between 
parties governed by the same interest, afid looking 
forward to the same ends, every tendency of that 
sort is not merely impolitic, but unnatural. 
It is rumoured every where, that political dif- 
ferences exist between the Whigs, and that class 
which are, comprehended in the teim Radicals. 
But these differences are not of a kind which 
Yieed disturb ^the harmony of thfeir views, or 
destroy the unity of their efforts. It is quite 
impossible that ministers can fulfil their engage- 
pients to the nation, if those whom they have a 
right to r^kon upon as their firmest allies, 
pe^lex their views, instead of aiding them, and 
constrain them — as in some instances they have 
done — ^to abandon measures from which they had 
expected the best effects. 

Measures of Reform may be divided into two 
classes. 

The first, are those whicji require to be carried 
ont boldly and at once, to the full extent of all 
the change which they essentially call for. The 
secphd, axe those which require^ to be worked out 
slowly — in which the alteration should be pro- 
gressive and preparatory y— and where the success 
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of each successive step must guarantee the 
safety, as well .as the utility, of that which is to 
• follow. 

I would press this view on thfe peculiar con-, 
sidemtion- .of every one whose mind is at all 
turned to the subj«fct of Government, and to the 
conduct of those who administer it. 

In Reform, for instance, in the Law department, 
the evils to be remedied are, for the most part, 
visible. Their daily recurrence forces them upon 
public observation. The inadequacy ^f the pai^ 
ticular law to its purpose,— the length, and expen- 
siveness of its process — the degree in which it fails 
to secujje the^ rights and property of the subject— 
these, and other attendant defects, are*oi a n^ttu'^ 
so palpable, as to dictate their own remedy, and 
require nothing but honesty und good intention, 
to effect their speedy and secure removal. 

So likewise, in matters of JPinancial reform, the 
errors of the system are seldom looked at w,ith 
a view to their amendment, till they have become 
a theme of general complaint. When it comes 
to be reformed, the mode and measure of .cor- 
rection presents itself, and no serious danger is to 
be apprehended from rash decision. On»thes*e, 
and many other subjects of reform, the same 
spirit and activity which is required to* carry 
them to a certain extent, will cany thg/u the 
whole length; and the whole oughts at- 
tempted, in order t» give weight *and dignity to 
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the straggle, and' to ex(&te an adequate share of 
public interest. A piece-meal improvement, in 
' such cases, will.iiteUher obtain the S3nnpathy, nor' 
the assistance, ^of the bulk of the people. The 
value of the acquisition must be Mt, or the^ will 
not bestir ’thmselves to obtam it 

It will readily be pwceived that on the subject 
of Ecclesiastical Reform, to proceed on this bold 
and decisive spirit, would be perilous in the 
extreme. To curtail the extensive power of . 
the higher clergy; — to abridge their usurped 
authority; — to controul their public or private 
patronage;.^ to regulate the pernicious distri- 
bution of spiritual preferment ; — to^ remedy the 
mis-appropriation of the cathedral and collegiate 
revenues; — ^in*^a word, to apply an effective 
remedy to the mass of ecclesiastical abuses, (^nd 
to make our present political church establish- 
ment subserwent to the pure purposes of 
Christianity—and to no other— is one of the 
hardest and heaviest tasks which a government 
can impose upon itself, or which can be imposed 
upop it by the people. 

That the Church Reform Bill of last session 
should not have satisfied the Radical party was 
a result to be expected. ^ Not only did they 
requiid more, but the national interest required 
more/ ^ But did the national interest require more 
as &*p)refarative measure? Appealing, as this 
subje^ does, *to all our earlieit associations 
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of thought a«d feeling, and having some of the 
strongest pr^dices of our nature to 'svrestle with, 
would it have been politic*foif‘ ministers to have 
attempted more at the outseCftounting^as they 
m\ght well do — upmi all the intrigue that would 
be put in motioif,* and all the passions that would 
be engendered ? * 

TTie Church question, it must be remembered, 
was not one which Ministers were at liberty to 
deal with according to their own notions of the 
obligations which arose out of it. His Majes^’s 
Commissioners, sanctioned in a great measure by 
Parliament, had, in their Reportss chalked out, 
and jjeconamended, the course which it would be 
most expedient to adopt. They had furni|lj,ed*iu 
detail the evidence which guidw judgment, 
and which it was expected would guide the judg- 
ment of the Legislature as to the improvemgjptS 
which it might be found oxpedient»to introduce. 

Numbers are accustomed to connect !l^ccle- 
siastical Reform with religion and the Gospel; 
and, though heedless of the duties which the 
latter enjoin, are, nevertheless, great sticklers for 
the Church as by law established ! Carelqss^hou^h 
of the vitality and essence ol reMgion, 'the/ are* 
desperately faithful^to its forms. Not? that they 
approve the continuamce of that traffic for wmrldl^, 
honours which disgraces the pviesffiqdd not 
that they wish* the parochial clergy shodld labour 
for a miserable pittance, while the Dignitaries of ' 
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the 50r^er are l>usied with translations and eom- 
mendams, and are asking, not the instruction 
6{ the poor and. Ignorant, But their own pre- 
ferment, and the* patronage which leads to it j — 
not but that an individual of this ‘stan^ b^rs 
great respect towards those perstms in the govern- 
ment to whom tlie constitutional trust has de- 
volved of rectifying all such abuses ; but; on the 
other hand, he was confirmed by the Bishop — ^he 
has listened to the same voice from the same 
pulpit, from* his youth up — his pew, with its 
faded green lining, was the pew of his father 
before him , — it has been in the family time out of 
mind. The 'Protestant establishment has become 
toHiim the great link between heaven sand earth ; 
he has no clear inception of any other ; and the 
instant the cry is raised, of “The Church is in 
4* danger,” he begins to gird up his loins, and to 
prepare for the defence nf his hearth, and his altai*. 

Paley says, and says truly, that “ Man is a 
“ bundle of habits.” It is easy to talk of the 
necessity of infusing new blood into his corrupt 
and worn-out constitution, but it is an infinitely 
easier task to persuade him to continue as he is, 
thaiJ to .submit to the remedy. Those who 
cannot deny that such infusion would be ser- 
^viceable,* insist that the benefit would be too 
di^rly .bought. It is thus with the Tories. 
They d» tiot openly defend the abuse which is 
• sought to be extii^ted ; they will even admit, for 



the show of jUstice, that its removal is to be de- 
sired; but they cpntend that the projected imr 
provementis full of hazard— .’that we are changing 
that under wjiich we have hitherto gone on, at lea*t 
in safety* for that^which we have never tried, and 
which may lead we do not know where. To feeble, 
minds this sort of reasoning savoura of discretion, 
and in such minds discretion is a cardinal virtue. 
Ob no subject can this reasoning be applied so 
forcibly, and with such sure effect, as to the Re- 
*form of the Church. On no subject can dissen- 
sion and distrust be so easily sown in the very 
seat pf confidence. It is, beyond all* others, pro- 
lific (ff disunion, from the very nature of the feeliqg 
it excites, and the’Interest it invokes. It fcfllbws, 
that a slow and deliberative caution becomes not 
offtly matter of sound policy, but of positive duty.^ 
Among the names subscribed to the Reports^of 
the Church Commissioners* are thosK of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Jolin Russell, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but it does not therefore follow 
that the Reform recommended was, in the <^inion 
of those persons, an adequate* and effCbtive Jlc^ 
form. That they thought a more extensive Re- 
form desirable there ts no doubt; but anyiattempt 
on their part to carry it further would have,availe4 
nothing.— -Tlie numerical superiority |l'a8 op- 
posed to them :*all that they coi^ld do with effect 
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was, to make it smnewhat more Comprehensive 
than otherwise it ijrould have been.* The reduc- 
tioh of the Bi8hops’"salaries,‘and ‘the fhp'pnMsion 
of certain Bishoprics, established the right of 
government r to regulate and to control" *the ^lis- 
.tributioh of the ecclesiastical revenues. By that 
reduction and suppression, this great principle 
was implied and conceded. This principle, thus 
recognised, cannot hereafter be resisted. The 
argument drawn from the sacredness of Church 
property — always hitherto contended for with 
such inflexible zeal — ^has been made to give 
way. The debateable ground being thus cleared 
of what has, from time imi^emorial, occupied so 
gredt’a portionjaf it, a way is openedTor effecting 
all the Reform which the existing abuses call for, 
^and which the real strength and safety of the 
El^tablishment may be found to require. 

The compfciints of the Tories, and of the Radi- 
cals', take an exactly opposite direction. The Tories 
complain that ministers are going too fast and too 
far. The Radicals complain, that they go neither 
fast nor far enough. The latter, in the course 
they are* taking, inspire the former with the hope 
of returning to power. The chief, indeed, the 
only reliance of the Conservatives, is upon the 
‘alienation of the Radical patty from the govern- 
ment* Jt is the hope of this desertion that gives 
them confidence^; and it is to this hope that we 
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owe the extent and intensity of dieir efforts to 
recover thcTeins of government. , 

But is there any thiilg .wise in* the course 
which gives birth to such sun expectation?* Is 
^ wise in the Radical party in .the House of 
Cominons, to t&sist in breaking the chain which 
unites a liberal Ministry with a confiding people ? 

Lef this party give the Government to under- 
stand that they wish for a thorough and real 
Reform in all the Institutions, which call for it, 
both in Church and State, — slow it you will* but 
substantive, — conducted, not feebly, from a fear 
of hostility, — ^but in the spirit of ’a. manly and li- 
ber^ policy i — changing nothing which ought not 
to be chaftged, •bul sparing n^btse, wbieh it is 
the interest and the wish of the people to abolish. — 
^This language would be explicit and intelligible. 
But, if instead of this, they are niade to encovn^r 
a capricious and wavering hostiliiy,’\vhich, while 
it weakens tlieir power tends to* lessen their 
character with the country, and to make their 
position as a Ministry, equivocal and uncertain, 
— there is no honesty of intention, or strength of. 
talent, that can long bear against It. Xh« 
Radicals, by such a course, do not pVotect the 
people against th^ Government ; they make the 
government useless to the people. .. • 

If the principles of change work slowly, they 
ate not, on that account, to be the less'cherished. 
The cause of Refoim is, in the mean time, gaining 
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new advocates. The public press— the honest 

and eoligbteoed portion of dail/ exteoding 

the influence of pubhc’OpuiioUf and tiiBrs. is no 
feat but the progr^s of improvement will keep 
pace with the, progress of intelligence. It ev^ 
has done so, and it ever will. ' He has read 
history to little purpose, who has not remarked 
how gradually the advancement of knowledge 
has re-organized the whole system of society. 
Ecclesiastical abuses have stood their ground 
longer than any other. Why is this? Because 
they have been interwoven with die abuses of the 
State. The rplers in the monarchy have been 
always, more or less, connected with fimilie/i of 
great hereditary property an(T influence in the 
' kingdom. The Church has ever been the great 
engine for keeping down the power of the peoplcv,, 
Thev,clergy — whether in conduct or in doctrine — 
never lose sight of the enricliment and supremacy 
of their OrdCr. Clerical magistrates throng the 
judicial bench in every county, and every city, 
and every borough town. The pulpits of every 
village are employed to give to the minds of the 
{multitude, • that direction which best accords 
with the‘ wishes and interest of those in 
power. Do the Radicals in ^^arliament imagine 
th^t the deranged movanents of all this machinery 
be regulated by a sin^e effort? Do they 
really belmve tliat its accumulated •'imperfections 
*cau be reedfled in ' a single session, and this too. 
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^ amidgt the "bitter hostility ef an adverse faction? 
If they separate themselvi^ the party of 4he 
moderate and ratioilal, in the heat of such air in- 
t^Vhperate expectation, they will well deserve to 
lose that resp&t and consideration which they 
deservedly possess witli the country, and which 
it is Essential they should retain. Such a dis- 
union, though it might not be fatal to the cause 
of Reform, would long delay its advancement, 
in spite of every effort in its favour on the.part 
of the governing power. At this crisis, with all the 
power and stratagem that is ediployed against 
the{n> thf Reformers cannot aflford to narrow the 
foundatio'h on ‘which they stajjjd.* As it is, their 
strength is barely equal to the struggle. If* 
« weakened by distrust and dissension, their power 
is gone, and their usefulness is ^t an end. ^ 

The complaint of ntauy ha^lieen that the 
Session passed away in fruitless concessions, by 
which the public profited nothing. That the 
most important bills were despoiled of half their 
efficacy, by being clipped and pared down ta 
accommodate them to the* taste ofi t\ie ,Tory 
leaders, and to obtmn a passage for them through 
the Upper House* The Lords, it is |iaid, took 
advanti^ of this concessionary spirit, and instead 
of meeting it with reciprocal courtes;]^, en- 
couraged to fo On rgecting every reform* m^ure 
of importance, iVithout, in some cases^ deigning to 
bestow upon them even ffie formality of discussion. 
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Jhat Ministers mi^bt have panifbsted more 
zeal, and have piea^d'iseveral measures to a more 
determined struggle, is easily admitted. But 
would they, by this course, have borne doiVh the 
obstacles they had to overcome? Would they, by 
so proceeding, have baMed the intrigues and 
disarmed the intriguers ? Not they, indeed." Ask 
the Conservative Chief in the House of Commons, 
if the resistance of his party would have been less 
incessant ? Ask the Conservative Grand Master 
in the House of Lords, if his faction would have 
been less mutiriOus? They would laugh, both 
of them, at the question, and chorus the ssme 
answer. * * ^ 

' there is another question that we, the 

Rdbimers, might ask, and it is this: Is not the* 
strongest proof of the efficacy and value of the 
measures of refbrm intrbduced during the past 
session-, to be "found in the resolute and successful 
opposition made to them in the House of Peers ? 
Had they been on tiie level of Tory patriotism ; — 
had they, with a treacherous show of remedy, 
ftrnck out dhe letter of the abuse, but kept alive 
its spirit ^l—had they beem so framed as to pro> 
vide in appearance for the security of popular 
freedom, while, in reality^ they left its protection 
as iasectlie as ever^had the bills been of this 
Conservative character, would thiy have been 
counte^^died, or cast adrift ? Would they have 
met with the fate of the Iriiih Municipal Bill, and 
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the Voters’ Registration Bill,^and the Charitably 
'trustees Bill, and the long^list of lulls swept 
away in the train of them ? — ^o. Their lord- 
sEi^lr t^wuld* have been but too ha|>py to give 
them effect. TWey would have been most gra-.^ 
ciously received, and would have passed without 
the slightest offer of amendment. 

The Bills adverted to were cast aside, because 

a 

they openly recognised and gave eflfect to the 
.principles which should be inherent in all poli- 
tical institutions. They went straight onward 
and at once, to the redress of abuses. They did 
not cijrtail jan excrescent shoot or two, and leave 
the root of* the evil to flouris b^uh der ground. 
Their aim was to give a practical fulfilment, to 
the promise of the Reform Act Was it the 
fault of iniuisters that they did no^succeed? To 
this question all candid minds i^'*retum the 
same answer. Well then, wliat better criterion 
can we have of the character of public men, than 
the class of principles which they advocate, and 
the honest exertions which they make to carry 
those principles into effect ? That they faava b^n 
discomfited by an over-ruling minority* in the 
Upper House is no ground for reproach. , If we 
disavow and reprobate our real friends, beGMu»> 
their efforts are fm a time unsucoessfitl, 
soon give ouF^fD^ouea full posseaskm of tSie field. 
To estimate faiilyUe worth of t^ose who would 

serve us, we must take into account the resistance 

• . i 
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t^ey have to contend against. If they obtain for 
us — not all that *^'8' want — but all that for the 
present is attainal)le, they have done their best. 
If, having so done, we reject their exei’tiohs,.a8 
pf little account, we may depend” upon it that our 
best well-wishers will soon tire in our service. 

The great question we have to ask ohrsclves, 
with reference to the character and conduct of 
Ministers is this — Have they disappointed the 
fair expectations of the people Have they, in 
the measures they have brought forward, justified 
the confidencb reposed in them, or liave they 
abused their power and fled from their i;rust^ The 
reply to thefee questions is to^ be f6und in the 
grpund of dissatisfaction alleged by the more san- 
^ guine of the Radical party. It is objected ,*o 
them, that they have permitted the most import- 
ant even of .the bills ^ which they did eventually 
pass, to be in part shorn of their strength, by 
adopting alterations that materially impaired their 
good effect. But does not the very objection admit 
that they were originally meant to be more 
eflective<thanthe,ari8tocratic branch of the Legis- 
lature would permit them to be? Does it not 
admit that the government* has been faitliful to 
*it^ trust; and that, if the Tory peers have looked 
exclufeively to their own interest. Ministers have 
regarded the interests of the peo{fie ? If they have 
not been supported by majorities strong enough 
to copeVhh the power, and influence, and autho- 
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nty of the Upf^r House, is the fault with themP 
Xou complain that tJiey have yielded to the tyrantf 
but have you given them the of destroying 

the^^ranny^ Before we denounce the goverrP- 
mewt as guilty of^shrinking from its duty, let us 
take our own conduct ^ to task, and inquire . 
whether, looking to the votes of our elected 
representatives, we are not ourselves accessories 
heffire the fact. 

The present Ministers stand in position in 
Vhich no ministry was ever before placed, Th«r 
support is derived from two parties, upon neither 
of which can they ha\e any sure anti permanent 
relianae. Both props are liable suddenly to slip 
from under iheint The one p^»^con si sting of 
wary, diifident, calculating lleforniers ; the otb^r, 
of* Reformers of a dillerent class : intrepid, en- 
terprising, and fearless of conse(juences. Tlfe 
former are perpetually watching tllirn, lest they 
should proceed too rapidly ; the other, keeping 
the spur always in their dank. The moderate 
party are for looking before and behind, and 
jiruning away the oti-shoots of corruption one by 
one. The Radicals are for getting rid of abuses, 
root and branch, and making, once for *all, an 
edectual clearance, ^’he ministry have to make 
head agsiinst their Tory adversaries, and, at the,, 
same time, to keep in favour with botfr*Tncse 
parties. If measure proposed is bold and 
decisive, the timid* begin to waver, and to warn 
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them against a precipitate decisipn. The coiise- 
^quence is, that eyery step they ta1ce, they must 
avoid giving cau^ of offence on the ground of 
the measures being too strong, or too comprehen- 
sive, or entered upon with too little ddPoeraijon, 
or some other circumstance at which their cir- 
cumspection takes alarm. On the other hand, if 
the measure is not bold and decisive ; or if they 
stop to discuss consequences and calculate ])ro- 
babilities ; their radical adherents insist that there 
is a long arrear of tribute to collect — that they 
must not be slow or scrupulous in their demand, 
but that rudch must be attempted where any 
tiling is to be gained. Tlie situation ,of the prime 
Minister reiluijjls us of that of the Man of Letters, 
a^s described by Voltaire : — “ 11 ressemhfe (ni,r 
“ poissons t'olans ; s'it seleve iin pen, Jes 
** oiseaujc le devorcnt ; s'il plongv, les poissons h 
“ mangent."V " 

It adds' greatly to the embarrassment of a 
ministry thus singularly circumstanced, that the 
united support of both parties is necessary to 
ensure them a majority. One object they ha\e 
in common, th^ accommodating the system of 
goverriment to the advanced state of society. 
But the same desirable en,d may be jmrsueil by 
v^y different means. The rich capitalist pro- 
posdsi’'«une mode ; the speculative philosopher, 
another; the course that preSfcnls itself to the 
statesman may differ from b<jth. How in such 
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a case is the to act ? He has manifestly no 
,cli(5ice. He must dh the besti^h the materials 
he has to work with ; if he so applies them as to^ 
prrA4(«faimQ^j{.hc good of which they are capable, 
he deserves well pf his country. Such men at 
the best of times are rare ;• we mistake, in fancy- 
ing that ,we can afford to treat their services 
lightly. 

Taking the constituent body to represent the 
country, the chance is, that this mixture of 
moderate and ultra opinions pervades the greaf 
mass of the commuuity\ Both parties are agreed 
as to the necessitv' of good governme'nt. Both 
arc indignant, that the Tories should s^off at their* 
priv iieges and trample upon tliAlMfights ; but 
they do not both agree upon the best means of 
j)reserving the one, or asserting the other. All 
this is no light hindrance to^those vsAose office if 
is to carrv on the work of Reformat idii.. 

Ministers then, it is obvious, m every measure 
of importance which they bring forward, must be 
more or less acted upon by all these influences. 
Whoever has followed those measures witjj an 
attentive eye, must have perceived how sfrpngly 
they vver<‘ controlleil, and how much wa^ neces- 
sarily sacrificed to jirefervc that efiective support 
and assistance, essential to the carrying 
Government. was, no doubt, when aJjjarly 

in power acted on all great occasionij with prompti- 
tude and vigour. It is not ^difficult to contrast 
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tlie tardy and deliberative progr<fs!^ of the present 
ministry^ with th^^promptittide and decision ex- 
hibited by theip predecessors in the days that are 
past. But to what cause is this difij^re^'v.v *»- be 
traced? lo this — that in those days, and up to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the King, the 
Lords and the Commons, acted with ony impulse. 
They were virtually one and indivisible. How 
so ? Because about half a dozen leading n'leni- 
bers of the aristocracy, by means of their enormous 
borough inriuence, coerced, and in efl’ect ruled, 
both the King and the Commons. The King 
had nominally the right to choose his own minis- 
• ters, but h.e had not the pow’er t(,>' retain them 
when chosup*r*^ They must take the direction of 
<he Lords of Parliumcnt, or be contented to retire 
^rom office. T7/cy alone, by means of tlieir 
nominees im' the Lower House, could gi\ e a 
majority,, ol- withhold it, and the Minister had no 
choice hut to drive in the track they Iiad marked 
out, or to throw up the reins. 

ITie Goiernment, controlled by this predomi- 
nant influence, carried all its measures, as well it 
might,' peremptorily, and with expedition. But 
having, got rid of this aristocratic impetus, do 
W'e wish it restored ? Wd*' have broken the spirit 
patrician despotism — do we wish it re- 
vive^? If we do not, why call ffir,.ffie inflexibility 
and decision t}iat belongs to an absolute govern- 
ment, from a government that has the wishes of 
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the people to co'n^ult, and the conflicting opinions 
of its own adherents io reconciled* Within the few 
short years that have elapsed singe the passing of 
theJlefonn the j)eople have assumed a sta-* 


tion^ of whicii twelve months previcTusly, they 
could scarcely have conceived a hope. The pub- 


lic virtue of the men at present in power is closely 
connected with this attainment, and, hitherto, our 


grat'tude lias certainly not repaid them beyond 


their claims. ^ 

* If the position in which the Government i» 
placed, as regards their own adherents, is embar- 
rassing, infinitely more so is it, as itVesjiects the 
House ©f Lftfds. That portion of the aristocracy,, 
of which Lor*i) Ly.^dhurst is th%}gjjler, act as if 
they really belim ed there were no heads but upoy 
//tc«* shouhlers. I’hey appear utterly to disregard 
the ties which bind the conscience;;^ of ordinary 
men. They have no habits,* no feeliSgs, no sen- 
timents in common with the great bo*dy of the 
people. Lord Lyndhurst is the advocate of him- 
self and his own interi'sts. He has no stake in 


the conseipiences eif those counsels to which the 
Tory Peers so foolishly, and so fatally , liste«. *Can 
these misguided Nobles really imagine that the 
people will be brought eventually to acquiesce in 
their irresponsible jurisdiction, if they continue^ 
act — as during the past session they have — 
as instrumenti^Wvork out their own will, and no 



other? Can they be imbecile ei^ough to suppose 
' that the , popular .indignatioi? will die away, aud 
leave them in the,^iet enjoyment of their triumph? 
'Thejr are ill read indeed, iji the |)j^tory ol^ o- 
vernments,*-if they lia\ e not reiyarkedlHat the > ices 
of a party, like the vices of indi\idual men, have 
fheir day of retribution ; a truth which, — if they 
go on to outrage the great princii>lcs of public 
duty, — may be forced upon their conviction \\hcii 
it may be too lat(> to pndit bj' it. 
f We have not to deal with an occasional «lifle- 
rence of opinion between the two branches of tlu' 
Legislature,' but with one branch, carrying on an 
jncessant and systematic warfare, , against the 
other. W ^ Jb avc not to contentl against an 

(^casionally overstrained authority on the part of 
the Lords; but with their steady, unrelaxiaig, 
Srreconcileable enmity to tlie spirit of reform, 
and to the dtrliberatc'will of the 2 )eople. 

•The 8tate exhibits the singular spectacle of the 
two Houses acting on directly op 2 )osite systems ; 
the one, ha\ing for its object to extend tlie prin- 
ciples of Reform to all those institutions wliich 
esseAtially and^ visibly require it, — the other, 
applying its dictatorial majority, to frustrate that 
object, * and endeavouring^ to regain their lost 
jmwer by a 1 old and direct — ^histead of an iufl uen- 
t^irSa&d indirect — opposition tf) the int^irests of 
the people. That this state of thi$%s cannot long 
continue, is evident. Either the reformed House 
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of Commons iWst throw up the public cause, 

and abandon the i^linciple which give% the ulti-' 

mate power of controul to tlJ^ people ; or the 

withdraw their opposition, an3 

corffine themselvef to the exercise df their valid 

and constitutional authority. 

But vv;e hear it asked, how is this obstinacy on 

the part of their Lordships to be overcome ? By 

what process, known to the Constitution, can 

they he brouglit to obey the populay voice, and 

yield themselves to the national will ? The 

answer is, that there are certain questions — and 

these are among them — which admit of no definite 

solution. ‘They are not within the range ojf 
• *” 0 
regular discussion. The resistawi^we complain 

of, may linger on as long as public forbearaD^je 

call be made to last — when that is exhausted, the^ 

reined \' will not be far to seek. .. ^ 

The princi[>le of hereditary legislation is 

already in bad odour. It is borne with, •and 

that is all. All the inferences of reasoning are 

against it. If tlie assailant aristocracy persist in 

their course, the chances are in favour of their 

fall. Invulnerable as they suppose themsefves^tct 

be, the arrow may be in their heel before they 

are aware. t * , 

Did ever the titled few strip to combat whlu 

the mi^on, and come oft' conquerors ? tfaS mis 

class, “ ricIT'iu rihboury and stars,” *call to 

rernembranct* the tremendous convulsions of the 
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last half century, and not profH' by the awful 
'Warning J;hey coRvey ? But for the example 
before us, vv?e should say it was not possible. 
7he Conservative Lords would 
perish, but •would give to Cori;.uption eternal life. 
The attempt is hopeless, 

' It is in the nature of all great evils to work out 
their own remedy : sometimes by an over- 
whelming mo\ ement, but oftener by unexpeet^<l, 
and apparently feeble, instruments. Look at the 
descendants of the fallen noblesse of trance. 
Look at her priesthood, once “ towering in their 
pride of place,” and then ask, whence came 
the mousing owl” by which, in the fuli>ess of 
their fancied 'jgtfrH’ity, they were' hawked at and 
filled?” 

One of the most important lessons which the 
ffiVolution of France, and of Aineiica before it, 
have read to aristocracy of wealth and title, is 
this-*-that the plebeian mould is “ the mould 
“ that throws out heroes.” That although rich 
and decorative ornaments may, here and there, be 
made of the finer tempered clay, it is in the com- 
mon earth that the best seed is most plentilully 
sown, hnd ripens the hardest and best pro- 
ductions. 

. ,A high-spirited Peer may resolve to stand by 
his oiti(^; but the resolve in the moiliiit of 
danger^ is worth nothing. LetMJe* Lords dis- 
charge faithfully the duties whi<?h belong to their 
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high and iiun<H^rable station ; let them lend their 
strength to tlie eau#e of the people, and the peopler 
will stand by their order. LejTit have its root 
ui-^ieir affi^ons, and it is in no danger. If, dis* 
dalinngtlus’cours^, they determine to be no other 
than “ les classes d privilege'' their tenure is not 
worth two years purchase. Tliis subject is preg^ 
nant with reflections of the deepest interest. We 
shall give our thoughts upon it freely, and with- 
out reserve ; but it will be first necessary to touch 
‘on certain topics, which, in their order, should 
precede the discussion of it. 

If the aristocracy have not profited by the 
teachiiigs of the past, the peoi)le ha\ e. Never were 
the elenientiiry lesions of liberty extensively 
studied, or more thoroughly understood. The 
seed is in the ground, and the soil is fitted to ft. 
Sanguinary struggles — in this kingdom at least,-*^ 
are at an end. The people !iave di!Kj:)vfered moral 
weapons of a finer temper, and more ‘formidable 
edge, than any to be found in the armoury of 
insurrection. The working classes fiave profited 
by experience. They have found out that it is 
the union of strength, and the cq-operatiw dbergy 
of that intelligence which belongs to thfe mass, 
that alone ensures ^em an audience w^th those 
in authority. Add to this Uie reasonableness 
and mfiftl justice of their claims, and 
is irresistibl^f*^*^ • * 

A corrupt govefnment is neve^ alarmed by an 
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attempt to win reform at the swp^tl’s point. On 
■'‘the contrjjry, it is •well pleaserl to have a pretext 
for meeting *the /{Patriot leaders with an armed 
lorce. It is a free jn-ess, aiding tl^J>rngJS;Sfc-of 
peaceful improvement, that is ,,fonniduble. 1*1 is 
when the steady and strong-minded few think for 
the unreflective and headlong many, who — ^yield- 
ing to their guidance — speak with one voice, and 
act with one will — this it is which astounds them. 

O’Connell furnishes astriking example of what 
is^here meant. There are a million of his oj)pressed 
countrymen that w'ould rush to arms at the stamp 
of his foot-T-who frown, or smile, as he frowns or 
§miles. In their most wrathful mood, a*^wonl 
from him can^^paJ^n the fierce rciheinbrance of their 
wrongs, and make them tractable and tranquil. 
Whence comes this mighty influence ? It contbs 
'from their adoration of his talents, and their con- 
fidence in *hi£‘ fidelity* to their cause. They feel 
that- the triist of their country’s welfare is safe in 
his hands. Thus through him, mind — if we may 
so express it — becomes the representative of mat- 
ter. And thus will he obtain, ultimately, without 
pivil strife, and VHthout bloodshed, all his legiti- 
mate claims on behalf of that devoted country, 
the conquest of which, has, been succeeded by 
jf?^turies of reckless plunder, and of frightful 
oppresslbn. 

The’ name of O’ConneU brings the subject 
of Iridand. 
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Tlie recoiufuieiidatiuii from the thruue at the 
ypeiiiug of (he s^sion, that ,the Irish MuiiicipaJr 
Corporations should he pul <(^)on the same foot- 
iiig with those of England and Scotland, excitfd 
a^rong sdi8ati<>u throughout the •whole Tory 
camp. They lelt how severely their influence^ 
had been shaken by the English Corporation JtCtT* 
and thjZt to extend the same principle to the Cor- 
porations of the sister kingdom, would be putting 
the axe to the root. They foresaw that corruption 
would have no sphere for the exercise of its flec- 
tions, if Refonn was to be j)rocecded in at this 
rate. They accordingly fenced their, ears against 
all r§ason,and argument in favour of the Bill, from 
the first hohr of its discussion t^th€ last. It was 
contended by 8iu Robert PEELftiiatthe regula- 
tions applicable to the Corporations of Engllmd 
were inai)plicable on theotherside thechannel: 
affected not to comprehend the ^in’ciple which 
ministers meant to mcognise. The Chanci4I.lob 
of the Exchequer, to remove sdl misconception, 
stated it in language too explicit to be mistaken : — 

“ When we speak of tlie principle of the English 
“ Bill, we mean tJus active ppmiple ^f^optUc^^ 
control; the princi[)le, that those who a^i- 
** nister the funct^ns of the Municipal Com- 
" munity shall be responsible to those who elect, 
“ tlM^ for that purpose*." This is thS^ibal^y 
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• Mirror^/ Parliament, Apill 9 , p. G 19 . 
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tone of one who, pursuing his o|^ct with sin- 
oerity, takes care to clearly urui^rstood. Equally, 
straight-forwanl w^the words of Lord Morpeth 


— ‘ We ask you to entrust the mauag^ient c> f the 
“ local concerns in towns, not^to irreaJ^nsiBic, 
, self-elected, exclusive bodies, as heretofore, but 


“ to bodies responsible to those— -open to those, 
“ — chosen by those — who are most interested 


“ in their good conduct, and who must profit or 
“ suffer by their conduct*.” Can we put our 
finger on any page of our parliamentary history 
which records language such as this from the 
mouth of a minister of the crown ? 


,When the Attorney-General for Ireland, tin a 
most animateff ^nd impressive speech, *moved the 
second reading of the Bill, Sir Robert Peel an- 
no«nced his intention to mo\ e an instruction t<s 
tHM^ominittee, the effect of which would be to sub- 
stitute for the pTOvisionsJ of the Bill, as they at pre- 
sent stood, a general enactment, extinguishing 
THE Irish Municipal Corporations alto- 


GETHERf. This extraordinary announcement 
revealed all that was to follow ! The Irish Cor- 


.ppmtoi^ must be .the sheep of his pasture, or 
they mufet go to the slaughter-house. From that 
moment^ if was manifest thal^ all the power, and 


of Parliament^ March 7| p. 504. 
f Tbe/robolition was moved on the by Lord 

^ Francis Egerton, and }ost by a minority of 64. 
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influence, ai\^iintrigue of the Conservative party 
Vere to be put motion to^ift^ihilate 4he Bill. 

The comment which this exWaorclinary condu^ct 
party extorted from Lord John 
Hussell, was fqfcible and pointed. * “ In fonner 
“ times, the doctrine maintained by those w;;h(.V 
“ now. sit on the other side of the House was, 

“ that it was incumbent to Reform, not to 
•• destroy ; to repair, not to })ull down ; and that 
“ every endeavour should be studiously made to 
“ bring back our Institutions to their origfiial 
“ form. Those are doctrines which I myself 
“ entertain. Wonderful, to say ho\vever, I now 
“ fifld tlitij: the opinions w hich ^)revail in flie 
“ reform of Parliament, in fifccjt^refonn of the 


“ Church of England, in the reform of ithe 
^ Municipal Corjwrations of England and 
“ laud, are oi)posed by those who *ityle themselrcs 
“ ‘ Conservatives*.’ ” ' 

Lost as the party may be to shame, they* must 
have smarted under this home truth. It conveys 
a true notion of their character. They are most 
tenacious of an instniment when it is useful for 
their own purpose, but tramplbupon it’whem it*is* 
made to favour the purpose of others. 

A reverence for fJld institutions has ever been 


inculcated by the Tories, as the great pri^cipl^o* 
whicfi all c^arjge was to be subservieijt.] They 


* Mirror of Parliament, March 8, p. 546. 
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affected to tremble at the slighest<‘ff?parture from 
Tt. The ground jfpon whicH* they resisted all 
Reform was, thek^ fear for the safety of every 
thing that was dear to us as a peo])l ete/lf M t a nlesr l 
our hands rudely on establishryents which had 
^ existed in the days of our fathers, and in the old 
time before then) — “ You seek to destroy, under 
“ the pretence of amendihg,” was the accusation 
always on their lips. No sooner was a defect In 
the law or Ksagcs of the country souglit to be 
coFrected, than the crimes of the French Revolu- 
tion were conjured up, to <leter us from the hazanl 
of innovatioh. ‘‘ Just so at the beginning of 
the French^ Revolution,” said Mr. Q’A'NNiifc, in 
the speech to krs^Liverpool Constituents, when a 
^^h for Reform had began to spread itself — “ .lust 
^ scat the beginningof the French Revolution : the 
‘‘^rst work of- the Reformers was to loosen evei-y 
“ established political relation, every legal holding 
“ of man toman — ^To destroy every Corpora- 


“ TION — to dis.solve every subsisting class of 
“ society — ^and to reduce the nation into indivi- 
“ dual^, in order, afterwards, to congregate them 
“ into mobs.” 'Kie same people that n»fv would 
whistle qt all this, then stood aghast! It is, 
neverthtless, after this* patteni* that the Tories still 
dchitinue to work.* So long as the system of 
boroughl magistracy in Ireland ^ [bro ught in a 
harvest of abuses— so long as^they fattened the 


corruptionists, and fedAthe influence of the ruling 
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powei', all wA^as it should be, and they were 
ranked among thea institutions which, time had** 
made sacred; and “ to destroy (^rporations,” was 
ranked aracy)^ the liorrors of revolutionary excess! 
BiKf no sooner ai;e they to he purified from the 
stain of their vices ; no^ sooner are they to be 
made subservient to the interests of the people, 
and protecti\e of their- rights, than the CoN- 
SEjiVATivES vote for desU’oying them, root and 
branch ! 

Look at the scheme of power they wore 
secretly contriving. The Conservative Peers 
proposed tliat the Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland should be abolished, and their corporate 
funds .,yij»te(f in cftmmissioners s^j^nted by the 
Crown’. Looking forward to their return ,to 
power, these funds would thus have been ciK 
cuitously under their management. In tJSs 
interval, through their influence willr *the Court, 
Tory trustees wOulcl have been appointed. 'Hms, 
in either event — in power or out — these funds 
would be in the hands of their legitimate 
oflspfing, and be efiectually under their parental 
patronage and control ! • • * , 

This sample of conservative principles fs a key 
to their whole histoy. There is notliing .honest 
or trustworthy about them. • 


It worth while, by the way,*fcr the 

Conservative’ Ltffds to look well to the principle 
which they so sttt>ngly advocate, of annihilating 
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the Irish Corporation, as hiaipj^ole of amend- 
'^ment, aiuj, examins^^ how fai it may be made 
applicable to thq.^xtinction of their own body. 
Vhe arguments brought forward fo^he destruc - 
tion of ancient institutions of pne class, ma be 
r. used against another. Should the Radicals be 
hereafter brought to favour such sweeping correc- 

i* 

tives, and, resorting to those arguments, should 
prove — as they may easily do — that there c.re 
no monumqpts of the English Constitution older 
than Municipal Corporations, it would require 
more logic than their Lordships are masters of, 
to get rid of the inferences that follow. 

» There are certain subjects upon whicli cotnmon 
sense brings*^l<»minds to the ‘same' contusion. 
The report of the commissioners appointe«l to 
inquire into the Municipal Corporations "of 
_reland, detaile<l such a sy.stem of corruption, us 
nothing but (hi actual' existence could have made 
credible. Kot only are the Cathdlics deprktsl of 
their acknowledged p«ilitical rights, but they are 
insultingly shut out ol every institution through 
which those rights might be protected. Ib the 
city of Dublin, Saji's the Rep{)rt — “ Since the year 
“ 1793, the freedom of the coiporation and guilds 
“ has been by law open to i^^.oman Catholics, yet 
tf«».there is not known to ha\ e been, to the present 
“ timh,*a single individual of that persuasion 
“ admitted to the Common ^Council. Tlie 
exclusion is not confined to Catholics; the 
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“ being kllo\^^[\ or suspected to l)e frieudly to their 
t‘ claims previou^y to thf • Jlmancipation Act, 
“ was equally effective to dis(^alify the applicant, 
•Jt^ough a Protestant; and the advocacy of what 
“■wre called lihe^l or popular opinions has formed, 
“ and still forms, a string ground of ohjectiqn ^ 
“ In short, the proceedings of the Corporation, as 
“ to the admission of freemen, have been, and 
‘‘•avowedly are, conducted on the most extreme 
“ principles of exclusion, religious and political; 
“ the freedom is consequently limitecl to a class 
“ which, though considerable in .numbers and 
“ property, exclude a large porlion of the 
“ tratling‘*and industrious classes, of the com- 
“ mimitv.” 

This is the degraded and degrading state, hot 
of the corporation of Dublin alone, but of ev^^ 
corporation throughout Iceland. .-^“.In far the 
“ greater number,” says the Ileport,^“.of the close 
“ corporations, the persons composing them are 
“ the mere noiniiiccs of the patron or proprietor 
“ of the borough, while in those apparently 
“ more enlarged, they are admitted and. asso- 
ciated, in support of some particular poliifcc^ 
interest, nK)st frecpiently at variance* with the 
” mnjoritg of the reitdeul inhabitancy:' * 

When the Attorney-Cieneral Tor Ireland ui^old^ 
these corporate systems of monopoly anioppres- 
sion, and stated, detail, the fraud and plunder 
that pervaded them, from beginning to §nd, what 

D 
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said Sir Robert Peel? Did b/ deplore this 
vicious system of pfii^ovemmdut, and express his 
r^i^ness to unitc'^m its amendment ? No such 
thing : after listening, unmoved, to. th^detaih 
he, with the' utmost self-complq,cency, putsHhe 
■^iallowing question : “ What remedy, I ask, does 
“ the proposed Bill give for a more pure and 
“ proper system than at present exists*? These 
are his notions of purity and perfection, asid 
this is the man who took office as a reform 
minister, and entreated that the public would 
afford him a^i opportunity of opening the vivi- 
fying stream* of his liberality, over all the decayed 
and dry institjitions of the state ! /' “ 

The veil «f patriotism has been worn so 
tW roughly threadbare, that the Tories have 
<^rown it into the rag-bag. They now pht 
forth the .m^st barefaced opinions, and leave 
them to make their own way. The Right Hon. 
Baronet, formerly so guarded in his show of 
respect for the people, does not hesitate to speak 
of their influence, as worth nothing in the way 
of poUti^ regeneration. “ Is it to be inferred,” 
^e'asks. — sjieaking with reference to the patron 
or proprietor of the borou^ nominating whom 
he pleases in the close corporations, the others 
iSmg^ikept by the self-elected burgesses in their 
own hands — “ Is it to be inferred, that in towns 

• Mirror of Parti^nunt, Feb. *9, p. 885. 
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“ to which tlie' present Bill has supplied new ^ 

“•elements of discord — ^in .fowns diMded by 

% 

“ party, and convulsed by repeated elections — > 

“ 4^ a^jtninistration of justice will be more 
“ satisfactory, frem the simple reason that the 
“ parties charged with • its dispensation, are 
“ subject to popular control* /*” He presently 
repeats his inquiry, as if to force from his 
auditors a solution of his doubts. “ In what 
“ respect is a system of popular election, accona- 
“ panied by the excitement of party feelings, 

“ a security against the perversion rf)f justice ?” 
Just as well might he have asked, in what 
respecf is tntt principle of popular representation, 
accompanied by party excitement,* a security 
for good government? Excitement necessari^ 
arises out of whatever is deeply interesting m0 
the object sought to be obtained. Would the 
worthy baronet have the people contend .for 
the maintenance of their political rights with 
the same indifference which the Tories manifest 
in their violation ? 

,No axiom is more self-evident thsi;i • that 
institutions are valuable only in proportion 
as they tend to proq^ote the general nvelfare. 
How corhes it that their operation is directly 
the reverse in Ireland? How happens i|’%hat, 
instead of advanotng the general welfare^ they 


Mirror of f‘arliament, 5[eb. 29, p. 384’. 
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are constantly and diametrically ppposed to it? 
It is because the' voice of the great body of the 
, people of Ireland, has been a voice in the wil- 
derness, for which their rulers cared no^hing^ ” 
The high Sheriff, whose duty it is to s^um- 
mon juries — on whose decision life and pro- 
perty are suspended — is obliged to declare, in 
advance, what are his political opinions, atjd to 
pledge himself to give certain party-toasts at e'Very 
jjublic dinner. The municipal magistracy, in every 
city and town, are the creatures of po^ver and 
patronage self-elected, irresponsible, and, conse- 
quently, corrupt. Whence has this niischie\ ous, 
this permajtiently mischievous, state of things 
proceeded ? "fhe answer is, there is not a single 
/^stitution in Ireland based upon popular prin- 
: ciples. For centuries she has been governed on 
the maxin^y.of absolute power, and placed in a 
st^te of >■ outlawry, with reference to the real 
benefits hud blessings of the British constitution. 
In both England and Scotland, the municipal 
magistracy has been made elective. Has any 
evil* fpllovved from that excitement which the 
Torieu affect to dread ? — Quite the reverse. The 
whole system was reformed, and popular election 
was tlie effervescent principle which clarified, 
andl'piade it pure. And is there any fear but 
that? ft would have the same* effect in Ireland? 
—No. The gi-eat fear of the.Tory faction is, that 
it would have the yfeime effect. It is the dread 
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of this, that Kes at the bottom of all their re- 
sistance. If the elective principle wpuld leave?' 
every thing as it is — if the congtituency of every 
town in Ireland would trust the management of 
thefr local concerns to the same Protestant cor- 
porators — ^if they would ^suffer the same abuses 
of the charity property, and the same misappli- 
cation of the corporate funds ; in a word, would 
they but adhere to the system of the hitherto 
dominant party — let the Catholic population but 
‘pledge themselves to this, and all the power •of 
self-government they can ask, the Conservatives 
would grant them without a word. • 

Tli« real ground of their fear is, that if tlje 
principles oT the ’Municipal Ac^ of England and 
Scotland were extended to tlie borough mams- 
tmcy of Ireland, all its salutary accompanimeim 
will go along with it. The family influence 
the dominant few would gradually^ weaken, and 
waste away — the inhabitants of t^e different 
districts would elect only those individuals to the 
Common Council, on whose liberality and upright- 
ness they could confide — the efficient and im- 
partial administration of justicSe will bd secip%d 
— the corporate bodies would be no longer ex- 
clusively Protestant •2- the middling classes, par- 
taking the influence of an enlightened j)ubiie 
opinion, would aid in giving it effect ; |nd that 
effect would be, to control th§ hitherto over- 
whelming preponderance of an oppressive and 
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unprincipled faction. The equal jnght of Pro- 
<e8tants and Catholics would ^»e recognised, an4 
acted upon — the J*rdtestant clergy of Ireland, 
moreover, would lose their weight, as political 
agitators j they must be content to exhOrt their 
followers to “ U'ust in God," without adding the 
blasphemous precaution to “ jlvg> tfmr powder 
“ dry." 

From the moment the Union w'ith Ireland 
was solemnly established. Great Britain became 
security for the fulfilment of all the obligations 
which that union implied. She became guarantee 
to the sister. ‘kingdom that her political rights 
and immunities should be co-extensive anrl co- 
equal. “ ^ 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
^^daLXid is either a form of phrase, and nothing 
r8i)re, or it implies a people associated by the 
same interest/ — cemehted by the same ties — 
sharing, in common, the security of the same 
laws, and the protection of the same government. 
Without all which a union cannot only have no 
stability, but can have no valid and real existence. 

. It IS ^'contended, that if the principles of 
English* corporate reform were extended to Ire- 
land, set^tarian bitterness wotdd increase, and all 
the great towns would be so many schools for 
politic^b agitation. The reverse is the truth, 

t if 

intestine dissensions would cease, because the 
causes which chiefly engender them would be at 
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an end. We talk of sectarian bitterness, what is 
it; that creatd^ and keeps ali^e the spten of the-^ 
Catholic miyority, but the lia^h and exclusive 
spirit in which they are ruled by an ascendant 
faction ?* The fear of agitation is a mere pretext 
for withholding ^e remedy. The local interests 
of the Protestant and Catholic population are the 
same, A*Protestant constituency are as desirous 
to, have their local concerns managed honestly, 
and with economy, as a Catholic one can be. 
If their town funds are wasted, and ite revenue 
mis-spent, the earnings of both must be taxed, to 
make good the deficiency, and to* .supply the 
current expenditure. Both, therefore, must ba 
alike anxious to have a vote in t^e choice of their 
official magistrates, and a voice in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. The same lo(^3v 
arrangement that protects the property of thiT 
one, secures that of the other. Be'a 'man’s re- 
ligious faith what it may, he is not the less 
interested in having the local authorities re- 
sponsible and well appointed. A believer in 
transubstantiation is no more disposed to be 
plundered by a profligate towmcouncil,*than ]ie. 
has in whose creed that doctrine has no* place. 
From whence then tta agitation to be appre- 
hended? Great concern is expressed for the* 
safety of the Protestant interest-— the lan^^ in- 
terest— the inter^ts of the Church : let those in 
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power attend well to the interests ^of the people i 
•^nd all the rest may sail without convoy. 

Never could tfie English Municipal Reform 
Bill have passed the Lords, but ttet the Con- 
servative majority conceived they had so i&utildted 
it tljat it would never pass the Commons. Had 
they not so imagined, they would have made 
greater alterations ; but their wish was to keep in 
as many of the provisions as would serve to keep 
them in credit with the public, while they intro- 
duced such amendments as they thought would 
secure its rejection. Happily they were f<jile<l by 
the tact and' foresight of Lord John Russell, and 
to their extreme disappointment the bill became 
a law. ' , 

One of the brightest links in the chain of im- 
/^o\'ement, was the English Municipal Reform 
^ct. To appreciate it truly, we must look to 
what county meetings formerly were — called 
together in a season of discontent, and consisting, 
in the far greater part, of a turbulent multitude, 
the dupes of unprincipled and reckless leaders, 
who sought to profit by the disaffection they 
excited. ‘ Tliis BiH supplied a centre round whicli 
men of all opinions might rally. The sentiments 
and wishes of the most ^stantial inhabitants 
•have a legitimate channel of communication 
through a town council chosen by themselves. 
The most influential householders, will be 
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those whose integrity and good sense are most 
known. When public opinion is thus^ collected," 
and thus conveyed, look at the safety, as well as 
tl^e certainty pf its operation ! It is the influence 
of^Ws power on tjie measures of those in autho- 
rity, that the 'fbry party are striving against. 
They know- that it is a municipal system such as 
this, that furnishes the best and readiest materials 
of* a popular government; and this it is, that 
makes them resist so strenuously tjie extension 
*of it to Ireland. A body, publicly chosen, coidd 
not divert the trust funds and charity property to 
election tind party purposes — tlie germ of cor- 
ruption ctmld not be kept alive*. . 

• • • 

• 

* In the London and Westminster Revierv for April last» the 
reader will find an article admirably drawn up, on the 
cipal Reform called for by the local government of 
metropolis. The following official returns ye /contrasted by 
the writer, with a most impressive effect. 

• 

Official Returns^ presented by Mr. Williams^ of Sums an^ 
nually paid under various pretences^ to twelvi 
officers of the London Corporation, 

Lord Mayor cf.7904 U. Srf., and ^eluding hjs • 
household, with other expenses of the Mayor* 


ahy ^ 

Recorder 8 ,i 6 i 

Common Serjeant ......... 1,948 

Chamberlain 5,467 

Town Clerk . * *.* 3^586 

t 

Carried forward - . - • jP.89,091 
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But, is it likely, that the inveteracy of the Tory 
«tjiieinbers against Ir|^h Municipal Reform will give 
way, and their re^sfance come to an end ? Yes, 


• « Brought forward - - • - 
Comptroller - 3,599 

Remembrancer ------- 1845/,^ 

Ditto, as Deputy Register of the Lord Mayor’s > 2,506 

Court - -- -- -- -- - 661/.J 
Solicitor - - 3,000 

Clerk of the Works 2,058 

Meter and Assistant - -- -- -- -- 2,914 

Comptroller of Bridge House ------ 1,662 


* * i’.54,8S0 


Return of the SalcA ies of the Cabinet Ministers, as fixed 
by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1830, 


rime Minister, or First Lord of the Treasury - X. 5,000 
Chancellor of the^xchequer ------- 5,000 

Secretary of State for the Home Department - - 5,000 

* Ditto for the Colonies ----- 6,000 

Ditto for Foreign Affairs - - . - 5,000 

President of the Council 2,000 

President of the Board of Control ----- 8,000 

Secretarj af War 2,480 

First Lord of the Admiralty ------- 4,500 

Lord Privy Seal, and First Commissioner of Woods 
and Fotests - -- -- -I-.-. 4,000 

Brssident of the Board of Trade ----- 2.000 

* ^ 

ChaQcell6r<of the Dueby of Lancuter .... 8,000 


<£.45,480 
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the Conservative chiefs will give way — their 
hostility will ‘subside— their patriotism, which 
has been so long in abeyance* ^ill revive — they 
will assist to gass the Bill, and all will be well. * 
What, w^ shall be^asked, will cause 4his happy 
revolution of sentunent, and when will the time 
arrive ? Sir Robert Peel will himself expound 
the secret. Attend to tlie declaration which 
dropped from him last session, while contending 
for the abolition of the Irish Corporations. 
These are his words : — “ I am very far from 
“ regretting the course which I have taken in 
“ assisting to effect the removal of Catholic dis- 
“ abilities... Notwithstanding the experience I, 
“ have since*acquh:ed, and the ([isaj^pointment I 
“ have since sustained, yet I am still of opinion 
“ that in 1829, l/ie time had arrived, when it w^a, 
“ no longer safe to withhold the claims of Hi^ 
“ Majesty’s Catholic subjects in Ireland*.” — ^No 
doubt it had; and when the men of Ireland 'are 


Annual Cost of twelve City Officers, professedly 
employed in managing the local interests of , £. 
122,000 persons - 54,g30 

Annual Cost of the twelve principal Officers of 
State, employed in govestHng the United Kingdom ^ 
of Great Britain and Ireland ...... 45,480 

S* 4 

Difference in favour of the dignity of the City *jP.9,650 

* Mirror of Parliament, March 8, p. 551. 
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again roused, by oppression and insult, to assume 
an attitude too formidable to toe withstood — when 
they are again cfriven to retaliate, in a manner 
•that would bring the best interests pf the United 
Kingdom into immediate jeopardy — when'’*the 
most frightful consequences are to be again 
feared, from persisting to treat them as “aliens 
“ in blood, and language, and religion,” then 
will Municipal Reform be conceded to Ireland., as 
to England^ and Scotland, and in reply to the 
taunt of apostacy, and change of principle, th6 
plea will be — “ T7r<? time had arrived when it was 
“ NO LONGER SAFE to Withhold thc MUNICIPAL 
claims of His Majesty's Catholic, suhjticts in 
“ Ireland."-i—TI[^ Conservati\ e!< never exjiostulate 
so amicably as on the eve of an explosion. 

n like manner will the Conser\ ative peers ‘go 
^n disregarding the remonstrances of the Commons, 
and defying^the resentment of the people. But 
the ‘time will arrive, when they will find that their 
entrenclunents are giving way ; — that tliey are 
unable to bear up against the excitement they 
have provoked, and that it is no longer safe to 
conflict ‘with the*representatives of a free people. 
Then— ^nd not till then — their policy of amend- 
ments be abandoned,* .and the march of 
.sefonn, suh auspice Teucro, will be suffered to 
take ilsF course. ^ 

Political privileges are matter of arrangement ; 
they may be, and for the most part are, regu- 
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lated on principles of public policy, and measured 
6ut as expediedcyWd the \xiBdom of government 
may dictate. But it is otherwise with social 
piffhts. These are not conferred on Irishmen by 
tfie Union j thgy are not created By any Con- 
stitutional Charter. ICq.ual laws, equal protec- 
tion, equal justice, equal claims to the blessings 
of civil freedom — all these have nothing to do with 
stcts or classes, religious or political ; they have 
nothing to do with Catholics 05 Protestants, 
Churchmen or Dissenters. They belony to man 
as man, and no government, however constituted, 
has any valid power to withhold them. 

Oi? what^rourid, then, does the Anglican Chureh 
descend into the arena to fight 4he battle of tithes 
with the Catholic Christians of Ireland? The 
complaint of the people of Ireland is, not Wt 
this or that engagement^ is broken, but that tfie 
laws of equal justice are violated, ‘and the scanty 
fruits of their hard labour taken from them’at the 
point of the bayonet, to sw'ell the enormous reve- 
nues of a church from which tliey receive no 
benefit, and derive no protection. 

It was the object of the Iri5h Church*Bv.l to 
apply the best relief that, for the pjesent, and 
under all circumstances, could be applied to these 
well-justified complaints. Its most strqpuously.* 
contested principle— fAe surplus appreciation— 
was, of all others, the.most simple and the most 
just. Lord Morpeth, the framer of the bill. 
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avowefl at the outset that there was uo iutentioii 
* on the paft of the govenimentf,to' depart from that 
principle. — “ I Mfill state,” says the noble secre- 
tary for Ireland, “ frankly and without disguise. 
“ the motives and principles />n which 
“ prepared to proceed.^. His Majesty’s govern- 
“ ment feel that they cannot abandon the decla- 
“ ration of principles with wliich tliey entered on 
“ office— !-they feel that they cannot shake off 
“ the engagements under which they conceive 
“ themselves to stand, of doing justice to the Irish 
“ people — and the tenor of that virtual, and to 
“ them I contend most honourable contract, I 
conceive to be, that if in the future dispefeition 
of the revenues of the Irish Church any portion 
“ of them should, in their view, be superfluous 
j^or the legitimate and becoming uses of tfie 
members^ of the community, it shall, ajler the 
“ sathf actum' of all existing interests, be applied 
“ to* the moral and religious instruction of the 
“ whole of the Irish people — No sooner had 

this declaration gone forffi, than the tocsin was 
again sounded. 

I fhis pr&iciple of appropriation, the old 

outcry o( the Church w in danyer, was renewed 
loudly and lustily. In the language of our faith, 
the church is built upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell : sh^ not prevail against it : J>iiit in the belief 
of the bishops, it r^ts on the richness and security 

♦ Mirror of Parliament^ April 1856, p* I 
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of its resources. Diminish these, however slightly, 
and you dig away the foundaiion. Curtail the 
sinecures — apportion the incomtjs, however arnplg, 
to the (Juties*— apply the surplus, however small, 
to the moral education of the poor, and you are 
charged with robbing the altar. But absentee 
ministers, with incomes of 800/., 900/., and 1000/., 
a-year, who pay 75/. annually to a curate to take 
tlie souls of their parishioners into his holy keep- 
, ing, this is not robbing the altar ! this brings the 
church into no peril ! In the name of Heaven, 
how much longer is all this illusiorv to be playe<l 
off before the world’s eye ? Both the English and 

• *jl * 

Irish publioiare getting awfully weary of it. 

The dignified ecclesiastics affirm that they must 
make a stand at the threshold ! They affect to.be 
alarmed at the introduction of the wedge, and 
insist that the intention is.^ventualU^'to split the 
key-stone. This preteiWed fear has always .been 
put forth at the beginning of every reformation, 
whether in church or state. Concede, say they, 
the first claim, and the second will be extorted. 
Is it a colourable pretext foj refusing M just 
demand, that the next may be an illegal dhe? 
If we consent to pay.what we owe, we ahall next 
be asked to pay what we do not owe. Can any 
reasoning be more preposterous ? And jfet it is 
on this ground fhat the heads of the Pfc/testant 
faith make their rftand. • 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde, ^ in a speech delivered 
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by him in the preceding session,, has placed 
the futility'as weU as the fallacy of this style of 
reasoning in the'* strongest light. “ It has 
“ been said that this step must be opposed; 
“ because it is the first of a sefi'^s. But who,” 
asks the learned Serjeant,*’ “ is to decide upon what 
“ step the next shall be — the Catholics < of Ire- 
“ land? No, but the British Parliament. Will 
“ the Catholics acquire any addition of physical 
“ force by fhe success of this resolution — will 
“ they acquire any accession of moral force ? 
“ Tlie success of the next proposition they may 
“ make (though indeed it is not they who make 
“ the presenVone), must depend upon the nature 
“ of that proposition. If it be one which they 
‘‘may in justice ask, and which we as a Christian 
Legislature ought to grant, 1 trust the education 
“ they will i;ecei\e w411 indeed give them that 
“ moral foice successfully to press their claims 
“ u|>on this House. If they ask w’hat is not 
“ consistent with the safely of the Protestant 
“ Church, and of the country ; I hope the noble 
“ Lodd,cand the fiigld Hon. Baronet opposite, or 
“ tireir ‘children, will be here to join in opposing 
“ it. ^Sdrely the next Pariiainent may be sup- 
posed to have discretion sufficient tx) judge of 
“ the'jttopriety of any proposition submitted to 
“ >^em! Wliat practical statesiAan has ever said, 
“ ‘ before I grant you this reqtiest, I must know 
“ ‘ what will be you;- next demand.’ Will acting 
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“ uajustlj, unwisely, and irreligiously by this 
“ potion, enable usk the better,to resist the next, 

“ if it be a proper one ? Let jfis recollect what 
“ was said when the Catholic Emancipation and • 
“ Refonft were brought forward. These measures 
“ were to have fed to the most extravagant de- 
“ mauds — demands which we were to have found 
“ it wholly incompjitible to refuse, yet how com- 
“ pletely have those predictions failed of being 
“ realised * ! ” — No reasoning can be more forcibly 
Conclusive than tins. It is impossible to listen to 
the opposite arguments, without perceiving that 
the Churcli and Common Sense ai'^.at daggers 
drawn* , 

The surgical nfaxim embodi^ the principle 
that should govern all Reform. Go to the quick, 
but do not wantonly make any wound larger than.^ 
is necessary. That surgeon is a radical reformer^ 
who removes whatever, if* suffered* to remain, 
would fester in the system, and bring back ‘the 
disease. That statesman is a radical rcformn', 
who would extirpate abuses without suffering the 
roots to remain buried in the ground, to shoot 
up at intervals, till they again ©over the* surface 
with their entangled growth. The church* rulers 
revolt at this. Their* Exhortation to the patient 

• 

^ Speech of Mr. Serjeant VVilde, M.P*, on the ^{oyon for 
appropriating a portion of the revenues of^ie Irish Church to 
purposes of general education. — Hoofkr, Pall*malh 1835.’* 

£ 



is — “ Don’t be alarmed by the prospect of mortifi- 

“ cation ; while you suffer, you arfe safe. If ypu 

“ permit the surgeon to amputate the diseased 

““ limb, his next operation will be^ to cut off the 

“ sound one /” ' 

This is the real essence of that caution in which 

the Conservatives pride themselves ; and which 

makes them thank God, from the hollow of their 

hearts, that they are not as other men are — 

Radicals and Destructives! 

« 

We come next to the Irish Tithe System ! 5 
what frightful recollections does that single sen- 
tence bring with it ! What a page will that be 
,in the ecclesiastical history of Ireland.whicJi shall 
record the proceedings of thut society, calling 
itself the “ Lav Association for the pur- 
POSE OF protecting THE PROPERTY OF T5IE 
*“ ESTABLISHED CHURCH.” Six hundred and 
nineteen bills filed for the recovery of tithes 
within the short space of six months, most of 
the cases under lOb some of them as low as 
2s. 9d* ! ! 

“ This Lay Association,” says Mr. Shcil, to 

* 

* In tlfe case of the Reverend Gilbert Holmes Hodges, 
the law agent of this Lay Association wrote a letter on the 
4th of January to the defendant, \^lling upon him to pay his 
tithes, amounting to 22L This letter was put into the post 
office the 5th ; the very next day, he called to pay the 
amount demanded ; but the Lay Assoaiation insisted on his 
paying, in addition,, the sum of 19/. 9s. 6d., being the ammuU 
of Costs ! though the demand was only made on the 6th, 
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whose aflecting eloquence the wrongs of his 
cojintrymen giVe su%h ample sc/)pe — “ This Lay 
“ Association, with Lord Rodep and the other 
“ trustees I jiave mentioned at its head, has* 
“ nothing to do ^but to file a bill* for a few 
“ shillings in arly part of the country, obtain a 
“ commission of rebellion, and invest commis- 
“ sioiiers of their own choosing, with power over 
“ the whole police force of the country. I know 
“ not whether the name of Borrisokane has 
* struck upon the ear of the members of this 
“ House, with that melancholy effect that it 
“ strikes upon the hearts of a numtier of those 
“ around me, who remember that it is the spot* 
“ where a violent collision havjng*taken place 
“ between the people of the country and the 
“ soldiery ; a number of the former were slain. 
“ 1 remember that the slain were buried in the 
“ dead of the night, with e\xuy funeral 'solemnity 
“ that could be adopted*.” • 

While men holding the sacred station of 
teachers of righteousness, exemplify, in their 
own practice, all the selfishness and all the 
worldliness of spirit, that can ‘taint th% worst 

and the defendant tendered to pay on the 7th ! The'particulars 
of thia case and the case still more important, of Knox v. 
Gower, will be found in Mr. Shell's Speech, on the. 4th of 
February last. — See Mirror of Parliament, No. IV* y. 209, 
session 1836. . 

* Mirror of Parliament ^ No, IV,, page 211. 
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souls of which they have the cure, how are the 
Irish people to be* trained to*^ habits of morality 
and respect for the law ? — ^What communion halli 
the temple of God with tithe proprietors — tithe 
proctors — e'xchequer process, and writs of rebel- 
lion P What a contras|, with the early and faith- 
ful teachers of the Christian faith ! “ Whm I sent 
“ you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked 
“ ye any thing? and they said, nothing**".” 
What a commentary on this simple text, is the 
scene of tithe slaughter at Rathconnac and New- 
ton-Barry ! ! 

The Church is in danger ! ! No doubt it is, 
'and in very imminent <langer. And tWs it *18 that 
astonishes all reasonable and reflective men, that, 
in the face of this danger, and, as it were, in con- 
tempt of it, the Irish Tithe Bill, last session, vlas 
thrown out in the House of Lords ! Lord Lynd- 
hurst is proud of las triumph. Never had his 
mischievous vanity less cause for boasting. He 
may succeed in changing that House I'rora a deli- 
berative assembly into an organ of counter-reform — 
he m^y parade it before the House of Commons 
and thf country,' as the depositary of an irrespon- 
sible po\ver, defying the one, and caring nothing 
for thb other — but in what (vill his triumph ter- 
‘toinate? In hurrying on that crisis of popular 
indigpaflon, which will fall upon that power when 


** Luke xxii. S5. 
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once the coiiYiction has gone forth, that it cannot 
^ist with safety to the freedt)fti, of the people and 
the legitimate authority of the State. , 

• Is the Protestant establishment in Ireland to be 
upheld by makipg a stand against tKe appropria- 
tion dame? The sympathies of the majority, 
both in JEngland and Scotland, are with the Irish 
Catholic, not with his creed — for with that they 
hit VC nothing to do — but wdth his oppression as a 
fellow-subject, in whose fate they have a deep 
interest. 

Why did not Lord Lyndhurst — ^taking, as he 
does, so prominent a leiul in the Irish Church 
question irl.the Upper House — wlty did he noC 
meet the subject, as it behoved him to do, 
honestly and openly ? Alarmed, or pretending 
to be aliirmed, for the safety of the church, it 
was his duty, as a statesinjin, to in(j[uvre whether 
stich apprehension is well justified ?. If it is, 
what is the nature of the danger — from what 
cause does it proceed — and what is the course to 
be pursued for its remo\ al ? These are the vital 
questions. To inveigh against the Appropriation 
Clause, as an alienation of church property? is 
quite l)eside the subityt. If that was the point 
under discussion, it would be impossitjle to 
reason it thoroughly, without arriving this’ 
conclusion — that»the most indefensible aMenation 
of church property, is the porticfti withheld from 
the working clergy — and that, consequently. 
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the strongest and worst example^ in this way, 
emanates ffrom tjie .heads of ^ the church thens- 
selves ! — ^His lordship would do well to whisper 
this truth in their ear. If they are timely wise, 
tliey will profit by it. 

It is in the great body of the parochial clergy, 
that the people every where take an .interest. 
No nation can produce a class of men more 
worthy of their high calling than our own ; a&d 
in no nation are their labours so poorly remu- 
nerated. Compare their pittance of an income, 
with the m^ss of public wealth engrossed by 
the several orders of the establishment in Ireland, 
Trom the archbishops and bishops, ,dbwn lo the 
minor canons iftnl vicars choral! Tiie Irish 
bishops, besides their enormous salaries, have an 
immense annual rental in lande<l estates, and 
possess a j)atronage greater in value than that of 
all the English bishops and the chancellor 
united ! 

It were well, when this subject comes on for 
discussion, in the next session of parliament, if 
Lord, Lyndhurst would explain, fur our edifi- 
cation, nn what principle of spiritual justice, so 
large a portion of the publi^ wealth is alienated 
from the nation. Let him calculate the gross 
amount of the Irish ecclesiastical revenues, and 
then ^dace beside it the paltry fifty thousand 
pounds, destined to the purposes of moml edu- 
cation — let him show in what proportions, and 



between whoip, that sum total is distributed — ^let 
him compute the still greater, hmount which the 
territorial estates of the Bishops would produce,^ 
if out of lease ; and, if his eloquence shall require 
any additional i]j|rpiration, let him call to mind 
the more than five hundsed rich livings, in the 
gift of fonr patrons only, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Ferns, the Bishop of 
Cioyue, and the Bishop of Kildare. Having 
/lone lliis, let him boast his victory over Ministers 
on the appropHation principle, and let the Irish 
soil he again soaked with blood in ^battles with 
the peasantry for the tithe of their po‘tatoes. 

It 1*8 in \'iyn that the Tory saints cjamour about’ 
the prospectiie overthrow of tHe establishment, 
and the downfall of Christ’s kingdom. The 
people are not now frightened at their shadows, 
as formerly. “ Aujour^hpi," as \vas well said 
by a French political writer, “ h monde raismne, 
“ chacun suit compter ses doigts." It is not the 
fault of the people, if the Church totters to its fall ; 
the warning is not to them, nor are its conse- 
quences ; nor, while things remain as they are, 
will they stretch forth their arm to save it.. They 
will look calmly on, §nd leave the Agjtews and 
the Percivals to say prayers, and sing litanies, 
for the safety of the hierarchy. 

No religious tirder — ^it is a truth confirmed 
by all human eioperience, and by the ecclesias- 
tical history of all agea—no religious order ever 
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excited the popular odium, that did not deserve 

it. Whea the Pi^jaitaries o/ the establishment 

exclaim that the'Church is in danger, they pass 

sentence of condemnation on themselves. The 
, * • 
people well know that it is n6| for the church, 

but for its splendid revenues, that all the fear 

is; it is from them they would keep, off the 

unhallowed hand. While the happiness of seven 

millions of people are slighted and set at nought, 

these are guarded with a watchfulness that never 

winks. 

In the sarpe spirit has every reform measure of 
the session' been dealt with by the Tories. The 
inquiry has pot been, whether they improved the 
condition, and Advanced the prosperity, of the 
United Kingdom, but w'hether tliey weakened 
the Conservati\ e interests, and worked unfavour- 
ably for the, party. Jf those interests w^ere not 
materially interfered with, the bill was allow’ed to 
pass ; if they were in any manner endangereil, it 
was tossed out, as a lesson to the people not to 
set their plebeian rights in opposition to lordly 
privikg^s and heretlitary claims. 

We ehear it made a ground of objection to 
Ministers-, that the appro|viation of such a sum 
as 50*,000/. for educational purposes was not 
'worth contending for, at the risk of losing a bill 
of so> much importance to Ireland. If it were a 
question of poVinds, shillingsr and pence, the 
objection would have some weight ; but it is far 



otherwise. It is a|question involving a great and 
important principle, and to •which Mihisters had 
distinctly and firmly pledged Ihemselves. It i» 
the practical* consequences which flow from this 
principle, that thfe Tory Lords, lay and spiritual, 
resist with such desperate \jbstinacy . Tlie question 
is national. Is the property and possessions of 
the Church a sacred patrimony, over which the 
State has no dominion, and of which it can, under 
.no circumstances, lawfully avail itself? or, has 
Parliament a rightful power to regulate its appli- 
cation, and to apply any portion, » which they 

may deem excessive, to the moral exigencies of 

# *• 

the country*? Tlve House of Comnwns say they 
hare; the Bishops say they have not — and 
upon this, issued is joined. 

If Ministers abandon the principle, they give 
up the cause, as far as their support ‘of it goes. 
The claim of the nation is disannulled — the pre- 
tensions of the church to hold by divine right, is 
admitted — and the Tory peers are triumphant. 

The 50,000?. surplus, is the pepper-corn rent. 
It is the acknowledgment that, the fee is !n the 
state, not in the priesthood. This admissidn is*no 
slight matter, wlien /he fact is known— Swhich is 
true, and capable of proof — that the annual rcue- 
nues of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland exceed the united revenues of thx hhole 
Christian world ! ’It is not, therel'ore, a question 
of arithmetic, that Ministers have to deal with, but 
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a great question of public policy, v'hich they are 
bound, bj^ compact* and by moral duty, not to 
desert. 

As to the application of any sdrplus^ be its 
amount what it may, towards "the instruction of 
the Irish multitude, there is notliing that should 
make us very sanguine as to the resulh Their 
present condition of rags and wretchedness must 
first be improved, or we are turning forth the 
plough on d barren sand. The Irish peasantry, 
engaged in a perjietual struggle to keep poverty 
at ann’s length, have little concern for any thing 
beyond giving bread to their children, and getting 
it for themselves. Hunger is a pressing applicant, 
and must be satisfied, before the Schoolmaster 
can have any chance of being listened to*. 

In any event, the instruction to be given them, 
must be, as , Lord John Russell emphatically 
expressed It, tnoral instruction ! It must be so, 
simply and exclusively. Doctrinal instruction 
may make a bitter sectarian, or a foolish enthu- 
siast, but it never yet made a useful citizen, or 
a practically honest man. It may generate party 
strife dnd personal hatred — I am of Paul, and 
I of Qephas — but its tendaqcy is to paralyze the 

* Iq the third Report of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into tbetcondition of the poor in Irelapd, the earnings of an 
agricultural labourer are stated to average only from Zs, to 
2s, 6d, a week, if spread over the year. This is the common 
rate of living of about two-thirds of the whole population ! 
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heart, and deaden ^the activity of every Christian 
filing. “Benevolence” — ^it*is the* beautiful 
sentiment, if I recollect rightly,’ of Bishop Hall^ 
“• Benevolen(!te is the silver thread that runs 
“ through the 4)tarl chain of all the virtues.” 
To cultivate this principle mutually between 
man and man — to make every one desirous of 
increasing the sum of happiness within his own 
sphere — this is the great end to which the Gospel 
.was j)reached ; to advanee this end is the aim of 
all moral teaching, and the object of all Christian 
truth. , 

Would Sir Andrew Agnew, and those of his 
c<w/(’,*look’* w)und^ upon the world pf real life in 
the spirit of this conviction, infinitely more good 
wouhl be gained than by any “ Bill for the better 
“ observance of the Sabbath” that the most zealous 
among them could frame. .It was truly said, by 
Lord Bvron, that this is the age of cant *. ^The 
efforts of Sir Andrew failed in the last session, as 
in the former. His bill made no way, because, 
atnidst all the cant that prevails, there is a ground- 

• 

m 

* ** The truth is, that in these days, the grand * primum 

* mobile^ of England is cant — cant political, cjgit poetical, 
cant religious, cant moral f iSut always cant multiplied through 
all the varieties of life. It is the fashion, and, while it lasts, » 
will be too powerful for those who only exist by tdklhg the 
tone of the time.** — Letter on the Rev. W. P, Bowles^ Stric- 
tures on the Life and Writings of Pope. *By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. 



work of strong common sens^> in the great body 
of the people, whiclk cannot be wrested to the pur- 
pose of fanaticisnl. Petitions without number were 
got up by the sallow monks of Ex6ter Hall, but 
with no effect. The time is goilGjl)y for the legis- 
lation of maudlin and weak-minded devotees. It 
is enough — and more than enough — that we have 
the Bible expounded at tea meetings, at a charge 
of a shilling a-head, and spiritual trips by Mar- 
gate and Gravesend steam packets, with the joyful, 
sounds of election and reprobation filling up the 
intern als of gea-sickness. All this savours of trade, 
and the voyage may be gainful. But let them 
not attempt to enforce piety by^ct of Parliament. 
It is a silly unrterUiking, and something worse. 
Let tliem leave the poor their Sunday bakings- — 
let them leave to the working classes their refresh- 
ment and pure air, aivl jjermit them to 

4 “ Wa/ider, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, and hillocks green’* — 

without being thi'eatened with “ Jehovah’s 
“ wrath,” for preferring the “ high arch of 
“ hear/^” to the steam of a conventicle. 

Let those who lament the rej)eated loss of the 
Sabbath Bill, put against jt the passing of the 
Bill, by which the public will be an incalculably 
greatg:^ gainer, “ For registering births, deaths, 
and ermrriages, in England ,*' measure for 
which Ministers deserve, and have received un- 
qualified praise. 
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The want of a more correct and comprehensive 
plan of registratioi^ had been^Iong complained of. 
We had a baptismal registry, ♦and a registry of 
b.urials ; but jione of births or deaths : a system 
of registration thad. embodied the latter was want- 
ing, and this Act supplied it. The system is no 
longer exclusive, but national. The defect which 
had, prc\ iously, precluded the legal establishment 
of many a disputed title, is removed. In a state 
of propert3^ in which the claims of persons of all 
'religious persuasions are so frequently intermixed, 
the introdiK'tion of an uniform system, by com- 
pelling the registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riage# from each, cannot fail to be extensively* 
serviceable to all. * » 

En suite with the above, and equally remedial, 
is 'the “ Act for Marriaycs in England.” This 
Act is not more nnportant,^with referepce to the 
grievance it removes, tlian for the enlightened 
principle which it recognises— that the State* has 
no concern with marriage but as a civil contract 
— that its only duty is to take care that the 
parties to the contract are legally compet;pnt to 
enter into it, and that the engagement is /atified 
by such public forms as are necessary Jto give it 
notoriety, and to sedure its validity. It atcord- 
ingly provides, that marriages may be solemnized' 
in the presence of* the registrar of the district, and 
of two witnesses,; in any building devoted to 
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religious worship, whether of churchmen or dis- 
senters. The rigjit |s reserved^ to those who may 
j)refer the church ceremony to adopt it, but it is not 
made compulsory; and any person who shajl 
object to being married in a roistered buildihg, 
may contract maniage ajt the office of the registrar. 
At this latter permission, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, — the Member for Cambridge, — 
and all the members of the high church party, 
took alarm. “ With the single exception of the 
“ period of the great rebellion,” said Sir Robert 
Inglis, “ this is the first time that an attempt 
“ has been' made to separate' the legal contract 
from the religious rite. With respect t^ mar- 
“ riages, it is *ihe first time that it has been 
“ proposed to render the marriage ceremony a 
“ purely civil contract*.” The answer to thi^ is 
very simpje. This is^ “ the first time''' since the 
period of fhe great rebellion that we ha\ e had a 
Reform Parliament. The present ministry is the 
first that has been bold enough to combat that 
exclusive, illiberal, sectarian system of clerical 
jurisprudence that has so long disgraced the 
statut€;\)ook. We would hint to the University 
of Oxfotd, and its High Church representative, 
that if, before “ the period df the great rebellion,” 
the King’s Government had proceeded in the 

t 

Mirror ^of Parliament^ June 13, p. 1880. 
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enlightened course which Ministers have here 
pursued, that reblllion would ^ never *have hap- 
pened. . 

^ “ The main object of the Bill,” said Lord John 
Rhssell, “ is, to ajlow all persons, of*all religious 
“ persuasions, to contracj marriage in that way 
“ which may be least objectionable to their relU 
“ gious scruples, if any such they may have*.” 

The Registry and Marriage Acts have removed 
many grievances, of which the dissenters of every 
class had great reason to complain. Under the former 
deficient and exclusive system, estates were often 
lost to the legal claimant, when proof cJf a marriage 
became essttiitial to the establishment of a title, the* 
ancestors not haring been member of the establish- 
ment. So in all cases where it was necessary to 
deduce the pedigree of a distant relative, the 
want of such a national registry of birtjis, deaths, 
and marriages, as is now established* rendered it a 
very difficult, expensive, and, in many cases, an 
utterly hopeless task. Both Bills were impaired 
in their progress through the Upper House ; but, 
taken as tliey are, they are a substantive improve- 
ment of the Statute Book. * • 

In no instance during the Session vas their 
Lordships’ hostility to Reform more ilagiuntly 
manifested than in their defeat of the Bill for the 
Amendment of the Municipal Corporation 

• 

% 

^ Mirror of Parliament ^ June IS, p. 1880 . 
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Act. In the Conference between the two Houses, 
the argun^pnts addfaced by th(j managers for the 
Commons were not answered with even a decent 
show of plausibility. This CoufeQsnce ^ fully 
reveals the Spirit which govern^ the Conservatfve 
Peers, and exhibits the yvorkingsf of that spirit so 
clearly, as to become a feature in the Session, 
and one which merits that our attention should 
be strongly drawn to it. •• 

It will be remembered, that the Municipal Cor- 
poration Bill, as originally introduced, pro\ided 
against the continuance of that shameless system 
of abuse, which had been provafl, oft full evidence, 
*to exist in the administration of tJie Charity 
Funds vested in the various Ibc^ (Corporations. 
Those funds which — the better to conceal their 
misapplication, — had hitherto been mixed with 
the funds of the Corporation, were, hereafter, 
to be kept separate. The council, haiing 
themselves been previously elected by the bur-^ 
gesses, were to nominate from the latter not less 
than fifteen persons to be chantable trustees for such 
boroygh ; and certain provisions were introduced 
by, which the Charitable Trusts were effectually 
protected against misappropriation, and could no 
longdr be squandered as before, in election con- 
tests — ^in public feasting — ^in party jobs — in pri- 
vate. speculations — or in ?iny qjther of the various 
modes by which the vast aggregate amount of 
bequests, donations, and endowments, had been 
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perverted and made away with. When the Bill 
re^iched the Up’per House, the TqryLords^ forthwith 
set about to amend it. Did th*ey| for this purpose, 
suggestmny tlung which might facilitate its opera- * 
ticm, or offer any ^additional security •against the 
recurrence of till abuses to be remedied ? — No j 
they deliberately struck out the entire enactment, 
and all the clauses which gave effect to it ; and in 
lieu thereof, inserted a proi ision cunlinuing the 
Charity Trusts in the old. Corporations until the 
1st of August, 1836. 

Now, by this amendment, it was contrived to 
keep all the charity^ estates of the kin^ilom in the 
handsaof tlipse persons who no longer existed as . 
a corporate body, and who were officially extinct 
for every purpose but that of prostituting the 
income of those estates to the purposes of Tory 
influence, and making them still available to the 
local politics of the party op'posed to*tilI reform. 

* The members of His Majesty’s Government — 
in common with all the libenil portion of the 
House of Commons— ^ould not but feel sore at 
the maimed condition in which their Bill was 
returned. They felt how valuable a piftt had 
been torn away from it. But, at a meeting spe- 
cially called to deliberate on the course to*be.pur- 
sued, it was prudently resolied not to reject it. . 
Shattered as it was, the seminal principle? il in- 
volved was worth preserving. It gave the popu- 
lar power a constitutional organization. This 

F 
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was a great point gained j and, in the spirit of 
sound poUcy, Ministers consented' to receive the 
Bill as returned. ' ' 

The Conservative Lords had predicted no such 
concurrence. Had they so done, they would 
have altered many other endictments, which, 
looking forward to the loss of the Bill, they 
left untouched. Having mangled their ‘intended 
victim, and left it for dead, it was to their u^ter 
consternation that, after being hacked, disfigured, 
and emasculated, as it had been in their abattoir, 
they saw it abroad in the world — ^living, and 
likely to Jive — to their great discomfiture and 
annoyance. ^ ^ 

On the rith,of August a conferdnce was held. 
Lord John Russell adverted to the Bill of the 
former session, which had provided for the per- 
manent administration of the Charity Trusts, and 
stated, that<the Comfnons, communicating as they 
did with their constituents in various parts of the'' 
country, were made daily aware of the serious 
consequences occasioned by the misapplication of 
those trusts. He lamented that the Lords had 
not enabled the Commons to secure the adminis- 
tration of them “ from the profligate and base 
" purposes to which it h&d been often perverted.” 
That, by the clauses introduced by the Lords, 
and ^hose under consideration, they would be 
further liable ,to misapplication for another year. 
" The Commons, therefore,’* said his Lordship, 
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“ will be deeply disappointed at hearing that the 
‘‘ Lords cannot cdrisent to th§ exclusion of their 
“ clause from the Bill ; and I cannot,” he added, 

“ but still express, in the name of the Manager# 
‘'^,of the Commons, their hope that your Lord- 
“ ships may bfe instructed with respect to that 
“ part of the Bill, at least to come to some 
“ accorfimodation on a point upon which the 
Commons are very earnestly bent 
The reply of Lord Lyndhurst deserves espe- 
>cial notice. Having fully made up his mind to 
abate nothing of the spirit of dictation on the part 
of the Conservative Peers, and being manifestly 
quite^ indi^erent about coming to a rupture, his. 
Ijordship thhs gravely begins — ^ • 

“ The Lords are, and ever must he, desirous 
“ .of maintaining a good understanding. They 
“ would, upon a point which they did not con- 
“ sider of essential importsCnce to the interests of 
“ the country, be disposed to accede to* the wishes 
“ of the Commons, but they have maturely con- 
“ sidered this question, and find it impossible to 
“ give way with respect to it t-” 

After this exordium, it was to be expected that 
his Lordship would have proceeded to show in 
what respect the interests of the country, were 
benefited by continuing the Charity Trusts in the , 

» • 

* Vide Supplement to the Votes and Proceedings pf the 
House of Commons, Mth August, 1836.tp. 1891. 
f Ibid* p. 1898. 
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hands of the displaced and extinct Corporations. 
If the Lords had,^as he avefe, mhturely consi- 
dered the qnestion\ there could have been no diffi- 
culty in unfolding the ill consequences that would 
follow from placing the corporate funds under the 
management of parishioners op^ily and impar- 
tially nominated. His Lordship was bound, in 
fairness to the Commons, and injustice to the 
public, to have supported his averment. But JiP 
never attempted it — it was a mockery beyond 
his daring. He puts bis hostility on quite a dif-* 
ferent ground. — “ The Lords,” says he, “ have 
thought Jiiat they were acting in accordance 
. with the arrangement of the last ^.sessipn, in 
proposing*" thajt the time should be ‘extended for 
another session, in order to afford an opportu- 
nity for maturing a measure so important •to 
the interests of the public. It is with this 
view, and this view only, that they have 
thought it their duty to insert a clause for 
extending the time.” — We have here an asser- 
tion so flagrantly untrue, that the extremity to 
which his Lordship was driven can alone furnish 
an excuse for it.- The proposed delay, instead of 
being in accordance with the arrangement of last 
sessio/i, is absolutely in fhe teeth of it. But a 
. lawyer takes up with any reason that the exigency 
of th» moment presses into his service, and we 
have here a saniple of it. The measure was ma- 
tured in the Bill of last session. It was not for 
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the purpose of maturing it, as his Lordship well 
knows, that it was extended* td another session. 
The Tory Peers cancelled it, not because it watf 
ill-digested, ^ut because it was too ^ell digested. 
They had succeeded in staving it off last year. 
They now inserted a clau'^e that might stave it off 
for a second year. They looked to the chance of 
a dissolution of Parliament in the interval, when 
they might aiail themselves of the votes of the 
.old Tory Corporations, if their trusteeship could 
by any management be continued*. It was 
“ with this view, and this view only,” that their 
clause of delay was intro<luced. 

“ ft has been suggested,” said Iris Lordship, 
“ that the parties now invested with the character 
“ of trustees, have misconducted themselves. On 
the part of the Lords, I beg to state, that those 
persons were appointed by the Aet,‘ and must 
“ be considered as selected by both ‘Houses of 


^ ** Under the stat. 2 Will. IV., c, 45, a party roust have 
“ been in actual possession, or in receipt of rents andjprofits 
“ for his own use. This seems to rAe not to h\ve Ijpen 
intended to apply to trustees who, roanifestly, . cannot 
“ receive profit to their own use. In the northern division 
** of Essex a claim was made by trustees of estates in the 
“ parish of Much Totham, for the benefit of Saint« Paul, 
Covent Garden. TJliey received the rents, and eicercised 
** coroplete control over the estates. Being at that time 
** under the Bar, 1 was present at the arguing of this case 
** before Mr. Richmond, the revising barrister, who allowed 
“ the claim." — Wordsworth on Election^ p. 57, iSote ^ 
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“ Parliament — both Houses .of Parliament as- 
“ sented t6 their nomination.” 

• Nothing but lhat high courtesy which dis- 
tinguishes enlightened and well-brecl men, cou]d 
have made the Managers for thS Commons listen 
with patience to such ^ course of reasoning ; it 
has nothing in it of the dexterity of the advocate, 
or the skUl of the logician ; it is misrepresentation 
in its rudest shape. It is worth while to recall 
to our minds the position in which the case really, 
stood. The Commons, with a view to rescue the 
charity property throughout England from the 
^nefarious system under which it has been so long 
administered) determined that, it should be no 
longer invested in bodies corporate, but should 
be transferred to a body of fifteen burgesses, ^to 
be nominated by the council of the difierent 
boroughs 'respectively, subject to such superin- 
tendence ds might ensure responsible and good 
management in the trustees to be appointed. 

Tliis remedial enactment was, last session, can- 
celled in the Lords, and replaced by a clause 
which Jkept alive, the abuses for another year, by 
cohtinfting the trusts in the disbanded Coi-pora- 
tions.^ The Commons, a» we before remarked, 

, better that the Bill should be passed 

with* even this heavy drawback, than be wholly 
lost,* assented, though sorely against their will, to 
the alteration. In August last, however, tlie 
period of the protracted power of the old mana- 
gers «(vas*at an end ; their lease for a year had 
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expired ; when, behold ! Lord Lyndhurst, in the 
faoe of all this, turns short round upon Jhe Com-^ 
mons, and, on the part of the Lor4s, begs leave to 
stqte, “ that thpse persons were appointed by the 
“ Act, and must be considered as selected by both 
“ Houses of Parliament,”, leaving it, of course, 
to be inferred that the Commons ought not, in 
justice, to charge with misconduct the creatures 
of their own choice, nor attempt to disturb an 
arrangement they had thetnselves confirmed. If 
an advocate were endeavouring to bamboozle a 
country jury, this sort of quibbling might suc- 
ceed j but addressed by an ex-Chancellor to the 
managers otthe Commons of England, it is sadly * 
out of place. * • 

“ The Lords,” continues the noble and learned 
Cotinsel for the ex -Corporators, “ are not aware, 

“ from any evidence which has been laid before 
“ them, nor from the result of the inq’Uiries which 
“ they have made, that those individuals hav^ in 
“ the slightest degree misconducted themselves 
“ since their appointment. If their appointment 
“ was sanctioned by the Lords and Cominons, 

“ it seems necessary, before any reasonable q}3- 
“ jection can be urged against them, that the 
“ Lords should be 'satisfied that, since their 
“ appointment, they have abused their trust. 

“ The Lords have no evidence of that d^acrip- 
“ tion. They havg inquired into ihe subject, and 
the result has been, that no abuse has, since 
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of the p^ple, must be pres^imed, to be better 
informed than the^^rds, it is the defective and 
.irregular administration of the funds bequeathed, 
from time to time, for charitable purposes, in which 
all the inhabitants have a commoq interest. Why 
the Commons must be more peculiarly conversant 
with this subject, is manifest. Since it Ijad been 
taken up by Parliament, the different members — 
as Lord John Russell well remarked — w^re 
always more or less in communication with their 
constituents. 

The Lords are not identified with the people as 
the Commons are — they have no such communi- 
cation — no ^uch correspondence ; all “intercourse 
of this sort is 'quite out of their way. They 
cannot, therefore, but be ignorant of those details 
with which the other House is familiar. They 
know the. Borough .Corporations only in their 
political capabilities — they know how serviceably 
to election purposes, the trust funds may be 
employed — they well know to what an extent 
the great mass of Charity property may be made 
subservient to local ascendancy, and party in- 
fluence. With all this detail, the Tory Lords 
are well, versed ; and hence it is, that they are 
struggling to prolong those means of service to 
the Ijist hour. 

Tho public have a right to expect that a valid 
and a suificienlf reason should have been given by 
the Lords to warrant the hostile attitude which 



they thus assumed towards the Tepresentatives of 
the nation. They have a rigij to ask~Why is 
every measure of sound policy fb be mangled or 
dei5[troyed by alterations, which — as if* in mockery 
-—are termed atnAidments F Wliy is the public 
mind to be kept in a state* of morbid excitement 
with reference to that organic change which this 
persevering opposition must ultimately make im- 
perative? It may flatter the vanity of Lord 
Lyndhurst to lead his troop of Conservative 
Peers into the field, while the warrior Duke keeps 
in the back-ground ; but the people are tired of 
looking forward to the commencement of every 
session, as t« the, opening of a new campaign, 
which, after a six-months con^ct, is to leave 
every abuse where it found it ; or — what is worse 
— to force forward those desperate remedies which 
grow out of disappointed diope, and ‘an impa- 
tience no longer to be controlled. • 

If we wish for an example of the latter evil, we 
have only to look to the result of rgecting 
the Irish Tithe Bill. The determination 
to discontinue the payment of Titheg ‘alto- 
gether is fast spreading itself over irelahd. 
Upwards of £.10,000 have been already subscribed 
in Queen’s County alone, towards a fund for 
reimbursing those who may suffer by prosecution ; 
subscriptions for \he same purpose are citnying 
on in the neighbouting counties; and an organized 
system of resistance is fast extending itself, which 
^e Church will in vain attempt to copd with. ( 



The Lords have done more during tiie last ses- 
sion to dfeaden every genuine feeling of respect 
, for their order, than its worst enemies could have 
effected in half a century. Never," surely, was a 
time more ill chosen for setting j ublic opinion at 
defiance, as was done'^by Lord Lyndhurst at the 
above conference. We have been led* — among 
other reasons — to dwell upon it for the light it 
throws on those high pretensions which he put 
forth in his speech at the close of the Session, on 
the pretext of moving for a return of the rejected 
Bills. 

The majority of the Peers have shown them- 
selves so inflexibly opposed tq every principle of 
sound and saldtary legislation, that when any 
Bill is received with favour, the public imme- 
diately suspect that there is something wrong 
about it. ■ ^his was* the case with the English 
Tithe Bill. There is, perhaps, no subject more 
difficult to deal with in its details, than the sub- 
ject of Tithes. None but the class immediately 
interested in their adjustment, can appreciate the 
diffioalJ;y of adjusting the conflicting claims which 
arise out of it. The Bill of Lord John Russell 
was among the most valiiable measures of the 
last session ; but its smooth passage through the 
Upper House excited a strong apprehension that 
its opfcration would be in favodr of the Church, 
and against the* tithe payers j flie impression was, 
that had it been otherwise, it would have been 
^^iflefl in* its transit. Nothing can show more 
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strongly the prevailing want of confidence through- 
out the nation In th^ legislation /)f the Lords. Do 
they foresee the consequences*of*this ? It would 
seem not. 

“How came it that the Imprisonmenvfor-Debt 
Bill did not rn^et with the same countenance as 
the Tithe Bill ? Why was the one chosen, and 
the othef numbered with the rejirobates ? Because 
it empowered the sheriff to deliver execution of 
lands to judgment creditors ? It touched the pri- 
vileged fn*eholds of the Aristocracy. This alone 
was sufficient to decide its fate. This Bill, had 
it been pennitted to pass, would ha\ e j-edressed a 
grievance o^ great magnitude. It iin oh ed a prin- 
ciple of national* justice. Observing men, — 
looking steadily at the effect which laws have 
upon society, — have long lamented the cruel 
ill consequences of imprisonment for debt, to 
which thousands of famili&s annually become 
victims. * • 

In a great commercial empire like ours, the 
money engagements of men are intertwined in a 
countless variety of w'ays, and the chain of mutual 
dependance has such innumerable links, 8iat no 
man’s solvency can be said to depend upon him- 
self. Individuals of jthe best intentions* and the 
highest integrity, may, by some most unexpected 
failure, be rendered utterly incapable of meeting a 
demand to-day, which yesterday tljey were amply 
prepared to discharge. Our law of civil imprison- 



ment is a remnant of that law of the strongest, by 
which the weak and the defeiicelesfi have been so 
long made to suflTe^. It is defensible on no one 
' ground of moral right or of public utility. It 
gives scope to malice, oppression, resentment, 
and all the worst feelings of our" nature, without 
one redeeming benefit,* which, as a great trading 
people, we can place to the contra side of the 
account. It applies to deliberate fraud, and to un- 
avoidable misfortune, the same common punish- 
ment, and is at war alike with the instinct of rea- 
son and the spirit of Christianity. And yet was 
the Bill fcH* its abolition thrown out, because it 
touched the exclusive privilege of the Aristo- 
cracy, by g;iviqg, to judgment creditors, more 
efifectual remedies against the real and personal 
estate of their debtors, than they are entitled to 
under the existing law. 

When Shrvius, anxious for the rights of 
humanity, endeavoured to mitigate the cruelty of 
the law towards the Roman debtors, he was 
opposed, says Livy, by the whole faction of the 
nobles, “ omms factio nobUium” The spirit of 
this class of Conservatives has undergone no 
modi^cation up to the present hour. 

A lamentable proof of &e bigotry of the Tcry 
Peers was exhibited in their rejection of the Bill 
whi^ had for its object to remove those ei^ 
du^ilMes an^ privations affecting the Jews, 
whidi have so long diigraced the Statute Law of 
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England. It is sad to think duit, in the nineteenth 
century, the finpe^al Parliament of Gr^t Britain 
should not have discovered tKat* civil rights have 
no connection with a sectarian theology. Surely 
we have sufficiently extended our fame for into- 
lerance in times* past, to allow us, at least, to be at 
peace, at this time of day, with the Children of 
Israel! * 

,The residence of Jews in England is as old 
as the Saxons. Under that government they 
•channted their oremm on their own Sabbath 
without being held to give offence to God or man. 
But from the Norman conquest, downwards, our 
histojy is ^thickly studded with details of their 
massacre anfl pensecution. If t]iey*were left for 
awhile in quiet, it was only that they might ob- 
tain wealth ; and no sooner had they amassed 
enough to tempt the rapacity of the reigning 
Monarch, than they were s*ubjected»*to* the most 
unbridled extortion ; and after being robbed from 
time to time, till they were no longer worth plun- 
dering, they were at last sent out of the kingdom 
by their royal master under the charge of grind- 
ing his subjects by their usurious dealings '.—.•In 
the year 1290 all the Jews in England were 
banished by royal proclamation ; and so stsong 
was their terror of imprisonment and of 
extorted ransom,^ that they did not r&«!^pear 
till the reign of Charles II. S^ce tlmt penod 
we have ceased to treat them as perpetm inmici, 



and though their memory — as it would seem — is 
not held in honour, we have ceased to persecute 
their descendants'. 

% e 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards 
the close of r the session, moved the order of the 
day for the second rearling of the* Jewish Civil 
Disabilities' Bill, not only were the Tories 
disquieted as to the safety of the Church, but 
they trembled for Christianity itself, if a Jew coubl 
by any possibility be returned to Parliament. Sib 
Robert Inglis was in an agony of fright. “ It 
“ has practieall}/ the effect of unciiristiamzing 
“ tis*f said the bewildcrerl baronet, in that wild 
. language which excessive fear is ofte,n heqrd to 
inspire. As'if (Christianity coidd not stand upon 
its own basis ! As if the foundation of his own 
faith was so unsure, that the admission of a Jew 
to a seat in the House would upset it! W^by, 
moreover, should he' be alarmed lest the intro- 
duction of a Hebrew among them should un- 
christianize his Tory brethren? They have sat 
for years with Liberals without being liberalized; 
they have sat for years with the Radicals, with 
O’ConiieU, and Hume, and Grote, and Lushing- 
ton, and Molesworth, cum multis alUs, without 
being at all infected by the" principles oi freedom ! 

• If so surrounded, their Toryism has stood its 
ground, why fear that, on the ^ight of a Jewish 
member, their Cfhristianihj would evaporate ? 

* Mirror of Parliament^ August 3, p. 2695. 
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The worthy, Mei^fber’s apprehensions are the 
^ mtfte extraordinary, because htpHiy had Hhe echo 
of the sentence died away, than he proceeds thus : 
“ J have never»sufFered myself,' in discussing this 
“ subject, to spen,k*of the Jews, individually, with 
“ disrespect; notwithstanding the popular pre- 
“ judice^^against them. Their moral character, I 
“ have no doubt, u as good as that of other classes. 

“ I regard them with awe. They are a standing 
“ miracle, and as such I speak of them, not only 
“ with respect, hut with awe*.” How is this 
compliment to their moral character to be recon- 
ciled with the charge that the presence of any 

one of*thenh as a member of the House, would 

. • • • 

unchristianize it? To speak of rtie Jews, “not 

“ only with respect, but witli awe,” and in the 
samb breath to vote for their disability and 
degradation, bespeaks a mind father curiously con- 
stituted. They reasoned as wisely as this in the 
days of the witches and wizards. Listening to 
such language from a legislator of the present 
age, we should disbelieve our ears, if the bigotry 
.of the Tories had not made us familiar with it. 

“ I hope,” e.xclaims another member f, •“ the 
“ day will never arrive^ when w^e shall «ee the 
“ Constitution any other than a Christian Con- 
stitution.” This hope is so oddly worded, that 

Mirror of Parlianteml, Aug. S. 

C. S. Foster. Mirror of Parlkmmt. 
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it is not easy to get at its mining. Is it meant 
to aiHml that a J^w, though a fit candidate 'for ^ 
Heaven, is not*a fit candidate for a seat in Ptr- 
liament ? Are we to understand* that if a Gold- 
smid or a Rothschild, in virtue pi his rights as a 
British subject, were* a member of the House of 
Commons, our Constitution would be po longer 
Christian P But we will not press for an expla- 
nation. It must be forgiven to one who speaks 
without understanding himself, that he does not 
make himself understood by bis hearers. 

The member for Stamford* took up a different 
position: — “The right honourable gentleman, the 
“ Chanceljor of the Exchequer, ha^ s&id thVit a Jew 
“ adores the lame God as we do — that J deny." 
What ! does the Jew not worship his Maker ? If 
so, whereon does his adoration differ from tllat of 
the Christian ? This is, truly, a singular sort of 
cjiarge to apply to the chosen people ! 

With regard to the eligibility of a Jew, or a 
Catholic, or the member of any other sect, to a 
seat in Parliament, there is no moral proposition 
that pan more safely guide our opinion than this — 
that* religious opinions form no just ground of 
exclusion from civil rights. Why tliis principle 
•has not been acted upon is manifest. In every 
age, of the world, and in all countries. Power has 
ahvfiys been orthodox, be its creed what it may. 
The Bigot, -lif he had tho broadest shoulders, 
and the stoutest calves to his legs, — ^never failed to 

* G. Finch^ Bsq. 



prove himself th^ tra^ Believer. The Christian 
buffeted the Jew, and the Maho|detan smbte the 
ProHlstant scorner to the ground. ‘Our modern 
defenders of the feith are more civilized, but not 
more enlightened. , They refuse to a particular 
class of subject the enjoy ment^f their civil rights, 
not on the ^core of their character, but of their 
religious belief, and this too, while they profess 
to take, as the guide of their actions, that Gospel 
which bids us do to others as we would they 
should do unto us — which gives the parable of 
the good Samaritan as the rule of our duty — and 
which enjoins us to live in charity with all men. 

As a nlhn anS gi citizen, a Jew is not necessarily 
better, or worse, than a Christian. The moment 
we represent the religion of the Gospel in any 
other Ifght than the perfection of moral truth, it 
becomes unintelligible. The mpment wjg repre- 
sent it as leading — or as intended to lead — to any _ 
other end than the purity of moral conduct, we 
change its essence, and destroy its effect. If this 
important truth had been recognised in our pul- 
pits from the beginning, there would have be^nt 
at this day, no refusal of church rates. • 

We cannot conclude our, remarks on the Bills 
nullified, or rejected, by tlie Lords, without no- 
ticing the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. ^ 

In the earlier ages of our history, the Law and 
the Judges were the most prominent Engines of 
despotism. ^ If proof of this is called for, we will 
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produce the State TRUi-s wi evidence. The 
blackest recordjf of judicial tyranny brighten by 
the side of 'them. If we wish to see abiblute 
power in all the ghastliness of its features-rif we 
wish to see the frightful 'Wjirkings of political 
crime, and party violence when at their height— 
there we shall find them. 

If there was no shadow of ground for the charges 
against the accused, the Crown was as sure of its 
victim as if the proof of his guilt was irresistible. 
So iniquitous was our system of criminal law, 
that it was not until the reign of Elizabeth that 
the accused was allowed to call witnesses in proof 
of his innocence *. . ‘ • 

This concession to the claims of justice was no 
doubt considered as a grant of quite as much as 
ought in reason to be asked ; for though on a 
criminjil trial, which involved the life of the ac- 
cused, he was admitted to produce his witnesses, 
they were not allowed to be examined upon oath ; 
the consequence was, that on every prosecution 
in which it w^as desirable to procure a conviction, 
df the evidence was in favour of the prisoner, it 
v'as contended that a preference w'as to be given 
to &e credibility of ^e witnesses produced on the 

‘ A. 

* When the embezzlement of military stores was made 
felony, by the Stat, 31 Eliz. c. 4, it was provided that any per- 
Ion prosecuted for such felon^, ** should be received and 
admitted lo make any lawfuLproof that he could, by lawful 
witness, or otherwise, for his discharge and defence.’* 
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part pf the Crowh, inasmuch as they were sworn 
to tjje truth of their testimony wWlethe prfsoner’s 
witnesses were not upon oath. With a packed 
jury-^^nd the jury were always packed when the 
occasion called fo^ it— this argument was conclu- 
sive, and never failed to ffrocure a verdict of 
guilty. Scandalously oppressive and unjust as 
this system was, it was not until upwards of a 
hundred years after the reign of Elizabeth, that 
the* further concession was made, of permitting 
the prisoner’s witnesses to be sworn ♦. 

This improvement, slow as it was, did not pro- 
ceed froin a more cultivated sense of justice on 
the part of those wlw administei-ed tha law, but 
from a gradual change in the condition of the 
great .body of the people. The great pains taken 
to ensure a cou\ iction in every case of treason 
and felony, by withholding from the party accused 
the means of disproving the charge by the pro- 
duction of witnesses, arose from the law of For- 
feiture, the procet^ds of which produced a most 
ample revenue to the Crown. A nobleman, 
whose extensive possessions tempted the , cu- 
pidity of the reigning monarch, and whostf 
notions of government^ might chance to ‘be in 
advance of the age, was easily charged with tKe 

^ It was first enacted bv the 1st Anne, c. 9 , that in all tases 
of treason and felony ^ ^11 witnesses for the prisoner shall be 
examined upon oath, in like manner as the witnesses against 
him. 
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equivocal and undefined offenetf of treaiort aiud 
not being allewtd to produce witnesses to refuts 
the accusation brought against him, there was no 
difficulty for the King’s Attorney-General to bring 
him constructively within the*laf^v. On his attain- 
der, he was adjudged to suffer death, and “ to 
“ lose and forfeit all his goods and chattels, lairds 
“ and tenements, to the King," This judicial 
murder was perpetrated to get possession of the 
estate of inheritance! This is the essence end 
perfection of tyranny. 

Tlie true criterion of felony — we have it on the 
authority of Lord Coke — is forfeiture ; for on all 
felonies which are punishable by death , — the 
offender loses^ all his lands in fee-simple, and also 
his goods and chattels ; in such as are not so 
punishable, he loses his goods and chattels only*. 

This explains why counsel was allowed in cases 
of misdemeanor, but not admitted in indictments 
for treason or felony. No forfeiture foUxmed 
conviction for a misdemeanor ; and consequently 
the Crown had no interest in refusing the accused 
the full means of defence. 

‘ Fniture historians will record, that it was not 
until we approached tha middle of the ninete^th 
caitury, that ffiis reproach upon the criminal law 
of |lngland was removed. That before that 
period, counsel were allowed to make two speeches 


I Inst. 391. 



against a prisoner cbarged with a capital offence, 
. to neither of which was he perylitted, counsel, 
to reply ! When this blot upon our legal system 
w«ts remarked •upon, the plea in extenuation has 
always been that •“ the Judge is alwdys counsel 
“ for the prisoner.” There is no foundation in 
reason, or fact, for this assertion. That he 
should be so, presumes the accusation false ; it 
infers that the Counsel for the prosecution is 
ijrging a charge so manifestly unfounded, as to 
call upqn the Judge to take up the prisoner's 
defence, lest the life of an innocent man should 
be sacrificed. He must watch him* as an ad- 
versary. He must dissect liis reasoning, and 
resist his conclusions. This fs his task as 
counsel for the prisoner, and if he fails to dis- 
charge it, he abandons the province professedly 
assigned to him. , ^ . 

This point has been set at rest by Jthe Act of 
last session, which gives the right to be heardf by 
counsel in cases of felony. One very important 
clause of the Bill, that which gave the concluding 
speech to the prisoner’s counsel, was struck: out 
by tlie Lords. On what principle of ju^ce.or 
utility this amendment was deemed expedient, 
we are not enabled, *from the arguments of^y 
one of its opponents, to perceive. It is in direct 
variance with tlw? opinion contained in t^Je Jle- 
port of the Commissioners*, and confirmed by 

* In their recapitulation, the Commissioners say — “ It 



lawyers of the highest authority at the Bar. The 
Member “for HuNnuoDON*, whose classical and 
polished mind ^Vill keep him pure whatever party 
he espouses, strongly opposed the omission/ of 
the clause. “ I am of opinibntvthat the amend- 
“ ments which the Isords have introduced into 
“ the Bill, have not by any means improved it. 
“ I almost think, that it would be better to leave 
“ the law as it stands, giving a prisoner the 
“ benefit of the sympathy of the jury in the hard,- 
“ ship of his case, than to pass the Bill it has 
“ been amended by the Lords. — ^Why, when we 
“ are altering the law, should we not remove 
“ every err9r, and redress every grievance K I am 
“ of opinion, that neither in cases of misdemeanor 
“ nor felony will justice be done, unless the pri- 
“ soner have the last word f . ” 

Lord. Wharncuffe commenced a long 
speech in» the Upper House against the Bill, by 
declaring that “ he conceived it was utterly 
“ uncalled for.” — Why? because the system, 

** appears to us that, as a general position, the right of the 
** paAy( accused to be heard previously to condemnation, is 
founded on principles of reason, humanity, and justice, 
** recognised by the law of England*’* 

I'liey conclude in the following terms : — 

** The prisoner's counsel should, in all cases, be entitled 
** to thb concluding address ; and the 8§me practice should, in 
t^is respect, be extended to trials for misdemeanors**’ 

• Sir Frederick Pollock. 
f Mirror of Parliament^ No. XXXV. p. 2557. 
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voider which it wa* refused, was wore than a tmn- 
dred years old! “ We oughtfnot,” saiA the noble 
and learned Conservative — “ We ought not, Sir,j 
upon light *and inefficient grounds, at once to 
“ condemn a pmdlice of the Courts of this country, 
“ which has been in existence for upwards of 
“ a century*.” Upwards of a century ! Why, 
it is upwards of ten centuries ! When, since the 
Saxon Heptarchy, or before it, did the practice 
of allowing counsel in capital cases ever prevail in 
the Co^jrts of this country ? How many hundred 
years was it the practice of the Courts to deny 
to a prisoner, on trial for life or death, to produce 
witnd&ses td establish his innocence ?, If we were 
now about to grant this privilege for the first 
time, the refusal would have an additional two 
hundred years added to its antiquity ! How 
greatly would this have stsengthen^d ’the argu- 
ment of our legislative Philosopher agajnst 
innovation ? 

That the law ought not now to be protective 
of human life, because for ages past it never has 
been so, is a reason which could never be, Urged 
but by a purblind and superficial thinker. ‘A 
man, even of moderate understanding, "far from 
uttering such a sentiment, would disdain to listen 

to itf. The proposition insisted upon by^ the 
• • 

• Mirror of Parliamgnt, No. XXXII. pT 2861. 
t Lord Wharncliffe rose again at the close of the debate 
to make the following speech : — ** 1 was anxious not to let the 
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Tory Lords, that a prisoner who has to acquit him' 
self of a clfarge iiv wiUich his life is involved, ought 
• not to have the concluding appeal to the jury, is 
at variance with the right interpretalion of all the 
rules of criminal justice. As h subject of Eng- 
land — ^if the constitution is to be of any practical 
value to him — he has a claim to every advantage 
which may assist him in proving his innocence. 

The difficulties which beset a prisoner on trial 
for his life, are of a kind which those whose 
minds have never been turned to the subject, can 
have no conception. 

The evidence which the witnesses are enabled 
to give, must be collected from them before the 
trial ; but it scarcely ever happens, that their 
statement will exactly correspond, in time and 
circumstances, with the evidence they give at ithe 
trial. The .variance -is not intentional, but the 
circumstance of being publicly examined before a 
crowded court, tends to confuse their memory, 
and this is increased by the facts being presented 
to them in a different order, by the questions put 
to them, than that which they would observe in 
a detail emanating from themselves. Hence an 
apparent diversity arises, -r^nd, sometimes, appa- 
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Bill^ass without expressing my opinion upon it« I now leave 
^e motion in the hands of your Lordships.*' — Why all this 


anxiety to express an opinion so preposterous as to be neu* 
tralised by its own absurdity ? 
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^rent contrstdictt/ins — between the present testi- 
mony, and the evidence as opehed by the Counsel. 
In truth, few men in common life, when professid^ 
to give an account of a transaction, relate it in the 
same order ftn(f form, or give precisely the same 
particulars : and these a^in will be found to vary 
according to the greater or less distance from the 
period at which they occurred*. 

It is the daily and universal experience of 
advocates, that witnesses of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, prove more, or less, than 
what they have previously prepared the attorney, 
or the party, to expect ; and that they not unfre- 
quently give evidence of a different complexion. 
If a prisoner, innocent of tlie crime charged 
against him, instruct his attorney as to the cir- 
cumstances which caused him to be unjustly 
‘suspected, the impression ^roduced»on the counsel 
by the attorney’s second-hand stat^ent will, in 
most cases, be different from the impression he 
would have received had he heard it from the 


* An anecdote, well-known on the Home Circuit, is a. 
Striking illustration of this. Three eminent Counsel, one of 
whom is now upon the beach, were proceeding*on ti^circuit 
at a quick pace, when the carriage broke down, by which 
accident they were exposed to considerable danger* When 
relating the circumstance after dinner, at the cirjait^ table, 
their statement d,iffered in so many particulars, that it was 
gobdx'huniouredly agreed by the barristers present, tiiat 
ntither of the three were worthy of credit* 
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mouth of the party.. This circhmst^ce, unim-, 
portant as it may ^pear, is of great conse- 
quence to the accused, since a very slight departure 
from the literal statement of a fact, will vary the 
conclusions to be dranm from it. “ 

The circumstances are* infinite, which place a 
person accused in peculiar jeopardy wheh put 
upon his trial. Transactions, which, at the time^ 
they occurred, appeared of no moment, become 
material as connected with the crime unexpect- 
edly charged against him. They would tend 
strongly to disprove it, but they are almost gone 

.^frorn his memory. He endeavours to prove 
them by witnesses^, but their recollection of them 
is as inaccurate as his own ; and being called 
upon to review them for the purpose of giving 
evidence, they give that evidence under circum- 
stances so very difierent from that of the prisoner,* 
and their association of the facts will occasion 
such considerable diflerence in the detail, as to 
throw a most undeserved suspicion over the 
whole defence. 

^ Applying these remarks to the investigation of 
legal truth, the result is, that in criminal trials 
therejft, in'nine cases out of*ten, a want of perfect 
correspondence between the statement of the 
counsellor the prisoner, and the evidence adduced 
to confirm that statement. Those discrepancies 
are so well known at the bar to* be of perpetual 
occurrence, that it is a common practice for 
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counsel to forbear calling witnesses whom they 
have reason to j&eliev e can prove fac^^ts material to 
their case, rather than encounter the effect of a 
reply, fearful that the collating, and commentiiig 
upon these ajjparent inconsistencies may influ- 
ence the mmds of the jury to the prejudice of the 
facts incontrovertibly *in proof. This might be 
obviated, if the prisoner’s counsel had the final 
reply. 

We are the more surprised to find Lord 
Abinger opposing this concession, as his tact 
and discretion as an Advocate — and he was 
amongst the most able — was nevermore strikingly 
nip,nifesjted than in forbearing to expose h»? 
clients td this’disadvantage ^^y incautiously call- 
ing witnesses. 

• The truth which we are desirous to impress 
is this, that the evidence of witnesses may 
not accord, or may even be eOntradictory, in 
many particulars, without at all affecting the 
credibility of the main facts ; but in the hands of 
the opponent counsel, this discordancy may be 
made deeply to affect the fate of the prisoner, his 
counsel ought, therefore, to be allowed to reply, Jo 
enable him to show to the jury that the inconsist- 
encies which have been so urgently dwelt jvpon, are 
inconsistencies in appearance, not in reality, that' 
they do not affect the general correctness of the 
testimony, but are perfectly compatible with 
those leading facts which constitute the true 
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ground of his defence. . Is it unreasiwftble to 
require this if Can .it be refill without the 
most manifest injuB^ice'*? 

'The peroration of Lord Wharncljffe’s nar- 
row minded and illiberal speecji against the 

Prisoners’ Counsel Bill is not a little remarkable. 

«■ 

“ I entreat your Lordships not to be led away by 
“ pretended representations of what are said to 
“ be the impressions of people out of doors. 
“ We are bound to guard and maintain the due 
“ execution of the laws, and, as guardians of the 
" executive department of the laws, we are also 

t- 

* In the case of Elizabeth Canning, eight persons ordered 
for execution, wer^, in consequence of jptne observations 
inserted by a Mr. Ramsay, in the daily papers, reprieved, 
the inquiries to which these observations led, established their 
innocence, and Elizabeth Canning was transported as an • 
impostor. Could those mens lives have been thus put in 
jeopardy, had they been allowed to defend themselves by 
counsel, ^d had /he opportunity of reply ? Would the un- 
fortunate Eliza Penning — to whose innocence the very 
evidence against her bears testimony —have been executed? 
Would the life of Eugene Aram have been forfeited ? Would 
the many ^other convictions and executions of individuals 
afterwards discovered to have been innocept, stained the 
history of ou( criminal jurisprudence, had the accused been 
protected, as bylaw, and injustice, thoy^ ought to have been ? 
^And yet at this enlightened period of our Constitution, the 
Bilf which gave, in capital cases, an accused prisoner a right 
tb be defend^ by counsel was strongly debated in the House 
of Lords/ and the clautte entitling them to the conelnding 
reply was rejected ! 
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“ bound to ^sregard everything hut the result of 
our onm well-founded and^* honest goniHctions. 

“ Attempts have been made, mjt Lords, to turn us 
“ aside from our duty. We should notbeintimi-* 
“ dated on this qccasion, however, any more than 
“ we have been on any other. If a measure 
“ come up from the other House, which we 
“ think dangerous, let us not be intimidated from 
*■ rejecting it. We owe it to ourselves, to our 
“ characters, to the character of this House, to 
“ the character of the times, to stand firm, and 
“ TO STAND TOGETHER*.” This is Oil a par 
with his oratory at the Halifax dinner a few 
w'eeks ago. How discreet to telegraph such . 
sentiments as these at this jujictitre ! Let the 
doctrines of Toryism rise, as they will, in extra- 
vS,gance and absurdity, his Lordship is always 
sure to be above high-w'ater mark. 

• t 

Common sense is going the round of Europe. 
The weight derived from personal charactei*, and 
talent, and public service, is fast exceeding the 
factitious influence of rank and title. Every hour 
brings fresh confirmation of this truth. The 

Conservatives affect a dread of revolution, while 

• * * 

an internal revolution has been silently going on 
throughout the whole Christian world fori this 
half century, without their adopting any rational 

measures to prepare for, or provide against it. 

• . • 

* Mirror of Parliament^ No, XXX II. 
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Government in its origin was ^tablished to 
control, ai^d keep down, the ferocious instincts ©f 
barbarism and brutfe force. Its principles were, 
'’therefore, necessarily adapted to jthat state of 
society. As the better faculties of our social 
nature were developed, moral instruments of 
restraint were introduced, and as mankind grew 
enlightened, the ascendancy of arbitrary power 
became no longer either politic or expedient. It 
is the error of the Tories that they act in, the 
present advanced state of the wealtli and intelli- 
gence of the country, in a spirit united to an age of 
darkness, when laws were inoperative, and the pas- 
, sions of men at their height. Utterly d^sregtyxling 
the progress t)f fjree institutions*, they mistake the 
principles of the first stage of government, for the 
first principles of government. To those they 
adhere, and commend them as the simplest and 
the best. ' 

The principle that all legitimate power is a 
delegation from the people, is the principle which 
of all others they most reprobate. The Liverpool 
speech of Mr. Canning, which we quoted at the 
outset, develops on this, as on other topics, the 
unmodified opinions of the party. That the 
great, body of the nation ^ould preside over its 
. own interests — that the House of Commons should 
emanate from, and act for the people, is a doctrine 
which according, to liim was not to be endured. — 
“ All that I am now contending for,” said 
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this anti-Refomi«r, who, in his day, was one pf 
•the high-priests of the ord^r; “ all that I am 
“ now contending for is, that whatever refor* 
“ mation is* proposed, should be considered with 
“ some refergnoe to the established constitution 
“ of the country. That, point being conceded to 
“ me, I have no difficulty in saying that I camiot 
“ conceive a constitution of which one-third part 
‘ shall be an assembly delegated by the people, 

“ not to consult for the good of the nation, 

’ “ but to speak, day by day, the people's will, 

“ which must not, in a few days sitting, sweep 
“ away every other branch of the cotistitution that 
“ might attempt to alter or control^ it.” This is 
exactly the sort of language suited to the purposes 
of fallacy. If you ha<l asked the orator, for what 
pdrpose an assembly was delegated by the people, 
unless to speak the will ,of the jjeople ? He 
would have had no answer to give. Jf you had 
inquired what he meant by the good of the nation, 
as distinguished from the good of the people? 
You would have reduced him to silence. And 
yet, speaking in the character of a representative, 
he gravely tells his constituents that he jcannot 
conceive an assembly that shall be delegated by 
the people to be th^ organ of their will, without 
sweeping away the other branches of the Consti- * 
tution ! • . 

He thus proceeds : — “ I cannot conceive how, 

“ in fair reasoning, any other branch of the 

H 
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“ Constitution should pretend, to stfuad against 
“ it. If go^ernmenfche a matter of will, all that’ 
we have to do- is to collect the will of the 
“ nation ; and having collected it by^an adequate 
“ organ, that’ will is paramount and supreme.” 

That the subjects of a great and populous 
kingdom should not submit to be ruled in what- 
ever way it may please those in power to rule 
them, and tliat the supreme authority resided in 
the people, appeared, to the idolater of Old 
Sarum, to be a solecism in political science. It 
is the practice of the Tories always to treat the 
people as hhving no capacity to discern their 
own interest, and as being wholly, incompe- 
tent to judge of ‘ the measures Htted to promote 
them. “ We are bound to disregard every- 
“ thing but the result of otir otvn well-founded 
" and honest convictions.” It follows that every 
measure which it may suit their interest to carry, 
however adverse it may be to the interest of the 
community at large, is always the measure, 
which in their honest and rveU-founded convictions 
OUGHT to be carried, and of course entitles them 
to disi;^gard all opinions but their own, “ It is 
** the constant aim of the nobles,” says Machiavel, 
“ to oppress — ^the only aim bf the commonalty is, 
“ to avoid oppression.” The Tories have great 
respeot for the authority of the subtle Florentine, 
but this is one among his many texts which they 
never care to preach from. 



“ By wlidt slildow of argument,” continue* 
Mr. Canning, “ could the •House of Lords be 
“ maintained in equal authority with the House 
“ of Commons, when once that Htwise of Cora- 
“ mons shoidd * become a mere deputation, 
“ speaking the people's mil, and that rvill the will 
“ of the government ? In one way or other, the 
“ House of Lords must act, if it be to remain a 
“ concurrent branch of the legislature. Either it 

must uniformly affirm the measures which come 
“ from the Commons, or it must occasionally take 
“ the liberty to reject them. If it uniformly 
“ affirms, it is without the pretence of authority. 
“ But to presume jto reject an act of»the deputies 
“ of the whole nation — by what assumption of 
“ right could three or four hundred great pro- 
“ prietors, set themselves against the national will ? 
“ Grant the Reformers, theA, what they ask, on 
“ the principles on which they ask it,* and it is 
“ impossible that, after such a reform, the Con- 
“ stitution should long consist of more than one 
“ body, and that one body a popular assembly.” 

We have here the same sneer of irony at* tlie 
House of Commons as the organ of the public 
will, and the same coi:\jbe«nptuous curl of the Ijp, 
as when the same “ political Jester” was des- 
canting on the infirmities of “ the revered* and 
“ ruptured Oquis.'H." His political rectitude* was 
on a par with,hisfiillmanity. 

This speech of Mr. Canning’s is fhe text-book 
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of the Tor)^ faction., Every part of It bears upon 
the great question n<Jw before the public. Whe- 
ther the will of the great body of the people is to 
be binding on the government, or whether the 
will of the “ three or four hundred great pro- 

prietors,” is to be recognised as the supreme 
law? 

The causes which must lead to the settlement 

t 

of this question, one way or the other, are 
growing stronger eveiy day. In an enlight- 
ened country like ours, it is clear the Lords 
can have no hope of struggling successfully 
with the combined strength of the people. They 
are not — thdy cannot be — so weak us to entertain 
any such hope. Their conduct shows, that what 
they disregard is, the smallness of the majority 
by which Ministers are supported in the 
House of 'Commons ; they avail themselves of 
this as a pretence for asserting that the opinions 
of the miyority of the country are changed, and 
that government is by no means strong in the 
public favour. As regards their influence in the 
House of Lords, thetone of LordLyndhurst is 
quite triumphant; “ in this House they are utterly 
“ powerless — ^they can "effect nothing, (hear!) 
“ We on this side of the House are obliged to 
“ pferform the duties of government for them. 
“ (hear*!)'\ 

* Speech «f Lord Lyndhuritif. IS. Pablisbed by J. Fruer, 
Regent Su«et. 
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A curious representation this! The Conser- 
•vative peers — the CARYATifi^s of 0orruption — 
held up as the sole supporters of a Ilefonn 
governmentJ The present Parliament is barely 
two years old> it was elected linder a Tory 
ministry; it displaced , that ministry, and suc- 
ceeded to it amidst the shouts and acclamations 
of the people, and yet the Tory Lords insist that 
the country is grateful to them for their opposition 
to the measures of government ! 

The fact is, that the Tory aristocracy have so 
little sympathy with the people, that they cannot 
be induced to legislate upon libeml principles 
witlsout being constantly acted^ upon from 
nnthout. Look at the CathoKc Emancipation 
Bill — the Reform Bill — the English Municipal 
Corporation Bill — would they have been carried 
without it ? We all know tl^ey would not. And the 
same pressure from without, which gained ^ose 
measures, is necessary to enable the public to 
obtain the fruits of them. Whether the govern- 
ment shall^ occupy a position sufficiently powerful 
to discharge their duty with effect, depends^upon 
the people. That they have not taken that deep, 
steady, active interest^ in many of the great 
questions that have ’come before Parliament, is 
certain. It is this apparent indifference — ^for it 
is not real — that has tended to bring theiripopu- 
larity into doubt, and their powef into jeopardy. 
It was this that emboldened the Lords to smother 
and stifle the best measures of the session. « 
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WiU the public submit to,, tliis, exercise of 
arbitr^y and irresponsible power? This is the 
^.question which the Lords are now trying, and 
they are conducting the experiment .on an exten- 
sive scale. They had hoped that,, with a majority 
at tlieir command, and, aided by a resolute and 
well combined opposition, they should have con- 
strained Lord Melbourne to resign ; but in dis- 
pite of all their machinations. Ins lordship standc 
firm. He even openly avowed his determination 
not to abandon his post, so long as he had the 
support of the House of Commons. Tliis it is 
that enraged them. “ In former times,” says 
Lord Lyndhurst, in his memorable speech at 
the termination of the session : ‘‘ In ioimer times, 
“ amid such defeats, and unable to carry those 
“ measures which he considered essential,* a 
“ minister would have thought that he had only 
“ one course to pursue. But these are antiquated 
“ notions— every thing has changed.” — Yes, “ Et 
“ NOS mutamur cum iUis." How changed are the 
principles and politics of Lord Lyndhurst from 
those of Mr. Copley “ of former times*.” But as 

* Ik 

* His lordship is an adept in the science of special pleading. 
When his apostacy is charged dpon him, he asks, with an air 
of logical triumph — “ What inconsistency can be pointed 
** out in my opinions since I became a public man V* Certainly 
none. *But the question, may it please your lordship, is, what 
were your political opinions before the patronage and favour 
of government made you, to ypt|r own phrase, o public 
man. It well known to all your former associates upon the 
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regards midisterild resignatioh, things remain 
pretty much as they were. Ti^le it is, that a minister 
has given in his resignation when “unable to carry* 
“ those meashres which he considered useful but 
this happened oilly in cases when he was in such 
a minority in the House of Commons, as to make 
it impossible for him to carry oh the government. 
There is no instance on record of a ministry having 
resigned, — ^having the nation with them and a ma- 
jority in that House, — ^because a spirit oiahsolutism 
had shown itself in the House of Lords, which 
opposed itself to all corrective and honest le- 
gislation. 

His loM^hip's language amounts to this : 


circuit, that no one went beyond you in the violence, or let us 
call, if you will, the honest enthusiasm of your radical 
politics. How often, in the society of^lht late honest 
member for Warwick, and a choice circle of Hhe eUet^ were 
you distinguished as the heartiest of believers in the republican 
creed. Lord Liverpool found out the value of your high and 
varied talents, and he opened a more inviting prospect to your 
ambition than was to be found in the perspective then before 
you. He brought you into Parliament, and from the* date of 
your first appearance there to the present hour, Jour^con- 
sistency cannot be impeached. You have turned it to good 
account. The Duke of •Wellington and Sir Robert Peel’s 
sudden change of opinion on the Catholic question was* 
matter of surprise to their party ; but to find the Protestant 
Master of the Rolls become a “ Catholic Chancellor?’ as Sir 
Charles Wetherell eitpressed it, surprised no one; unless, 
indeed, we except poor Mr, Toms. 
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“ We have almost paralysed your force j we have 
“ defeated ^ou ia your leading measures of 
reform ; we have so embarrassed your progress, 
that you find it next to impossible to get on, 
“ and yet w*e cannot force the reins of govern- 
“ ment out of your hands.” No doubt, it is ex- 
tremely provoking, that Lord Melbourne, cannot 
be made to see that “ he has only one course' to 
‘‘ pursue,” and resolve to tender his resignation. 
“ This fastidious delicacy,” saysLoRnLyNDHURST 
“ forms no part of the character of the noble 
“ Viscount. He has told us, and his acts corre- 
“ spond with his assertions, that notwithstanding 
“ the insubordination that prevails ^aiound ‘him, 
“ in spite of th% mutinous and sullen temper of 
“ his crew, he will stick to the vessel while a 
“ single plank remains afloat. Let me, however, 
“ as a friendly ad\ iper of the noble Viscount, 
“ recommend him to get her as speedily as 
“ possible into still water.” How is this to be 
done ? “ W^hy,” — tlie friendly adviser would say, 
“ give up the helm to the Duke, all will then go 
“ onemoothly.” No doubt it would. Aristotle 
telle us — and the preceptor of Alexander is no 
l^ght authority — that “ T^ose who command the 
“ sums in a country, are masters of the state, and 
“ have it in their power to make what revolu- 
“ tions they please*.” Taking care, as he would 


* Polit . VII. 9. 
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do, to have his ^ory*crew well officered, the great 
Captain would soon bring the vjbssel of relorm into 
“ still water." 

The coronefbd class ought to know, better 
than they appear tft do, the danger of forcing out 
the discussion of first principles. The bringing 
the representative principle into debate lost us 
America. Startling inquiries are generated, which, 
but for the ill-advised and obstinate proceedings 
which gave birth to them, would never have been 
thought of. 

It is thus with the Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords. Blackstone, whose Com- 
mentafies afe.in every library, had .taught the 
people to believe that the English Constitution, 
consisting of King, Lords, and Commons, pre- 
sented a finely-balanced system of government 
that all nations might envy. Judges on the 
bench, and lawgivers in the senate, slufwed wjth 
what a watchful attention to the freedom of the 
people the three Estates had been contrived, and 
they quoted the testimony of the Commentaries in 
proof of the fact. If either Estate arrogated to 
itself a greater authority than it could legitimately 
claim, the other two wgre at hand to resist the ' 

9 • 

encroachment ; on no occasion, therefore, had 
public liberty anything to fear. This do^ne 
was echoed, and re-echoed, from every seat •of 
authority, legal and legislative, and the million 
were not disposed to quarrel with it. It is true. 
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that some persons— not lawyers, bat men of <Hs- 
cernmenl nevesrt^Iess — smiled at tiiis fanciful . 
theory of finely-balanced power, and pronounced 
it to be a mere illusion. They ‘contended that, 
without a predominant presiura somewhere, no 
machinery, whether of government or any other, 
can be kept in motion ; that to have the springs 
of equal force, is in effect to have no spring at all. 

The determination manifested by the supreme 
JUNTA in the Upper House to rule with a stropg 
hand, has led to inquiries — spread by the public 
press into every quarter of the kingdom — as to 
the remedy for the abuse of their unconstitutional 
power. TJieir utility as an order in th# legis- 
lature has behn brought into question. The 
compatibility of an hereditary and irresponsible 
dominion with good government is canvassed, 
and all tb^^ prejudices which upheld the ancient 
order of • things begins to loosen, and give way. 
Those who strive to meliorate the condition of 
their fellow men are made to see and feel where 
the grand resistance to improvement ccones from, 
an(k to act accordingly. All this would not have 
been^ had the Lords adopted a tone of moderation 
and justice. 

* There is no part of the policy of Ministers tiiat 
desep'es more to be commended, than the care- 
fulness with which they avoided coming to 
extremities With the other Mouse. It was not 
possible that, as considerate smd enlightened 
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statesmen, they could shut their eyes to the 
petilous consequences that might folloAr from it. 
We would strongly and sincerely ‘advocate such a 
reform as would make our hereditary class of 
legislators other; than what they are ; ^ut it is one 
thing to desire the end, and another to approve 
the mean§. The first great care — ^the care that 
ought ever to be present in the mind of those to 
whose watchfulness for the interests of a great 
commercial kingdom are confided, — should be, on 
no account to put those interests in jeopardy, 
unless they are fully prepared before-hand to 
effect the object they seek ; nor unless that object, 
if gaiired, waujid justify the sacrifice jyf all that 
may be lost in obtaining it. • 

That a practical reformation in this branch of 
the parliament is necessary, we are quite disposed 
to admit. But we would fain pause ^ Jo inquire, 
whether it would be wise to suspend the»prosecu- 
tion of that system of practical reform which is 
now going on, for the purpose of first effecting 
an organic change in the House of Lords ? The 
conclusion to which we are brought by Hhis 
inquiry, is this: that by so doing we should* risk 
the loss of all that we haye gained. Our counsel 
would be, let Ministers* pursue steadily the work 
that is before them. Let their leading endeavour 
be to strengthen and consolidate their power in 
the House of Commons. If, in 'any ill-fated 
moment, they should turn aside from this policy. 
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and occupy themselves with Organising anew the 
three estates of'the realm, and should procee<i to, 
reconstruct the' constitution— as in this case they 
must do— upon a new comer stoite, the injury to 
the cause of reform would be iiveparable. The 
House of Lords would become the object of all- 
absorbing interest. Every great public measure 
would have reference to it. All the great im- 
provemaits — meditated, or in progress, — ^whether 
in our laws and institutions, in the church, or jn 
the state, in England or in Ireland— would be post- 
poned to the one engrossing object of national 
interest — the Peers. Peerage Reform once 
commenced would be the grefit question on which 
tlie nation would be divided. The interests, the 
fears, the passions, the prejudices of the ^at 
mass of the population, would be wrought into 
that herceuess of «excitement which, in a great 
titiding Elation like this, is fraught with evils 
innumerable. Public credit — hanging, as it does, 
on threads so apt to get entangled and out of 
order — ^would not fail to be affected by the dis- 
turbed state of the public mind. — The possible 
consequences of such a crisis, ought not to be 
lightly risked. « 

When the work of abolition is once begun, 
whq ean tell in what civil convulsion we may be 
invftlved before its close? Are not the Tories 
tesoiting to every conceivablfe device, to discredit 
the cause of reform? Are they not perpetually 
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striving to alarm the public mind as to its ultimate 
, danger ? Look, then, at the neaT 4^visio]} of party 
which you would create. Look* to the conse- 
quence of withdrawing the attention of the public 
from the reform admitted grievantes, to the 
more abstract and speculative question — which 
comparatively few would understand — of re- 
modelling the Upper House, and bending an old 
and inherent branch of the Constitution into a new 
shape. Assuredly there is neither wisdom nor 
safety in such a course. 

Examine well what are the vices which belong 
to the character of the House of Lords. If they 
are tlife vices §f a day, the subject would admit of 
a very different view ; but they are not so. The 
majority of the present peers were selected from 
the*most wealthy and influential of the borough- 
hMing commoners. Thoygh a new race, as 
regards the honours of nobility, _;they, are old in 
the trammels of corruption. They were Uom 
and bred at a period when th(;se in power studied 
every interest but the interest of the people ; and 
when the authority of the public voice was ,over- 
awed and kept down by the law of libel gjul an 
armed force. They were educated in principles 
exactly opposite to \hose which now govern ‘the 
public mind. But to be so educated, is not ■ 
necessarily the consequence of being bori^ to a 
tide. The younger branches of the aristocracy 
will have lived in times when the principles of 
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refwm have ts^en deepf root. 'Hiey will see the 
influence of those priDcipl^ in the prosperity of. 
the coudlry and the security of the government. 
This cannot fail to operate a gradual reform in the 
character and constitution of tlie House of Lords. 
In the mean time the gener^ improvement of our 
institutions is going on, and the ascendancy of 
public opinion is gainmg ground. New bills will 
from time to time be brought in, all of them more 
or less remedial ; while the Lords, disciplined in 
the school of experience, will find that — in the 
phrase of Sir Robert Peel — ** the timeisarrived 
“ when it' is no longer safe" to trifle with the 
indignation of the people. ‘ 

To prepare ftjr battle with the Lords, would 
be to go on with the work of reform at the 
wrong end. There is nothing the Conservatives 
would desire more aqxiously, than that it should 
take this » direiption. They would have their 
emissarres in sdl quarters, stirring up the conflict 
—all the evils arising out of it, they would re- 
present as the fruits of Reform. Their language 
every where woidd be, “ We foresaw and pre<- 
“ dict^ from thfe first, to what the Reform 
** Bill would leadk-nve teamed die country dtat 
** it would end in a revolution dud wotdd^not 
« leave one st<»ie‘iipoiif another. Th^ are about 
** tf> ^t away one great braneh of dio oosietii. 

" ditioo, and Widi it’will' gu Iho Monarchy, dii 
“ Churdi, and all those^noble and euicient insti- 



“ tutions which have made us, what till now we 
“ ever have been,* a great, a prosperous, and a 
“ powerful people.” Harangues such* as these, 
delusive as they might be, would not ftul of their 
effect. The irlonied interest would take alarm — 
the well-meaning but more timid Reformers 
would join the Conservative standard^ — advantage 
wouhl lie taken of the general consternation to 
remo\ e the Ministera, the Tories would succeed 
to power, and the cause of Reform would be 
thrown back for half a century. 

In the meanwhile, what would become of that 
ctmtest with despotism, that is going on, more 
or less {ictively, through the whole range of 
contiflental ^ of eyery foreign 

state is upon England — if the struggle for Refonn 
is susi>endeil liere, it is suspended every when\ 
Jf the attention of the people of this country is 
turned aside from the pursuit of it, th§ .people of 
every other country are discouraged j their spirit 
flags, and tliey become dejected and inert. 
Were all the offices of the State, and all the 
power and patronage of the Cabinet, in the 
hands of a Tory Government, the great obstacle 
to the ascendancy of arbitrary power would "be 
removed, and the Holji; Alliance would be once 
more in its element. 

These reflections do not proceed from any 
predilection for the Conservative Peers } they are 
meant to be add^sed to those blame His 
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MUjesty’s Ministers for 'the conciliatory policy 
adopted towards the Lords, and their reluctance 
to assume anythin'^ like a correspondent attitude 
of hostility. There are those who would counsel 
the opposite course, as the one- wliich their 
honour, and the emergency of the,thne demands ; 
hut those who give this advice, are not those who 
would incur the deep responsibility tht^t would 
fall on those who should adopt it. 

In the mean time, the Lords would do we'll, 
not to trust to the fancied security of their posi- 
tion, from the consequences aho\ e adverted to ; 
the collective will of the people can neier be 
opposed with impunity, under any system of 
government.^ If corruption cannot bt rooted out 
without convulsion, convulsion will come, but, 
“ woe to those through whom it comes.” 

Wlien Lepelletier, President of the Parlianieiit 
of Paris, advised the,,recal of Necker, it is witli 
this striking and memorable exclamation — “ He- 

f 

“ pr^sentms le peuple, de peur qu'U ne se represente 
“ lui-vnime!" Let the Conservative Lords weigh 
the value of this sentence ; in its application it 
bearjf a warning of awful import to themselves, 
and tp their order. They are growing weaker 
and weaker, while the people are growing stronger 
and stronger. Their present contest with the 
Representatives of the nation, mml come to an 
end > what that end may be, we w'ill not pro- 
phesy. In the present enlighjtened state of this 



country, there ar» means more effectual than 
physical force, for obtaining** a»y change that 
may be called for, whenever the crisis shall 
arrive, that makes that change indispensable. 

At present, in "what character do* the Lords 
present themselves to the* country? Not as a 
part of .the people, legislating for the people, 
but as a separate body legislating against the 
p^ple ! The House of (Commons has shown 
itself desirous that the spirit of religious ani- 
mosity should be extinguished in Ireland, ana 
that the Catholics should be treated as fellow- 
subjects, bound by the same tie of allegiance to 
their Soveretgp, and to the laws and ^institutions 
of their country. Lord LyndhuUst would keep 
them — and has done his best to keep them — in a 
state of rancorous alienation. He even takes 
praise to himself, and to his party, for .the success 
of their efforts. The aim of the Commons has 
been to put an end to the vicious system which 
for ages has pervaded the local government of 
the cities and towns in that section of the united 
empire, and to give them a new and improved 
existence, fitted to the wealth and intelligence, 
as well as to the well-w|i,rranted demands of the 
Irish people. Lord* Lyndhurst keeps watch 
and ward over the abuses, execrable and fia^rant 
as they are, of the Corporate bodies, and no> one 
will he part with. ' •They must exilt as the means 
of Orange patronage and election influence, or 
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they must not exist at all. Fortunately for the 
peace of ‘the country, Lord Mulgrave Has ^ 
conducted the affairs of Ireland with the temper 
and the talents of an enlightened statesman. He 
has introduced harmony and order where all 
was disturbance and* crime. He has effected 
this great change by governing in the , spirit of 
equity. What a country would Ireland be at 
this moment, had she been so governed for the 
last half century*. 

The country sustained a real loss from the 
absence of one of the most distinguished members 

* ** The present cant/' says an excellent Periodical, when 
discussing the frish Aue8tion,~^' the ](^resent false name, is the 
• Church of Ireland,* and the ‘ Protestant Constitution.* 
Our king is Protestant, — our spiritual peers are Proteftant, 

— the majority of the temporal, item . — The great mass of 
the Commons,, item . ; — hut there is no longer any such 
thin^ as ai Protestant Constitution. The Constitution is 
British, a Protestant «* Presbyterian • Catholic Constitution. 
We might as well talk of Protestant statutes, Protestant 
tribunals, or Protestant rail-roads. The day the Catholic 
obtained the elective franchise, that day the Constitution, 
in ceasing to be exclusive, ceased to be Protestant. So 
alsa wish the anti-Irish Church, mi8*-named the Church of 
Ireland. Ireland is not Protestant in any one sense or 
pafticular. She is thoroughly And permanently Catholic* 

In the sense of things, of realities, and not of shadows, and 
namest and cants, ought Ireland to be governed^as 
Catholic, as the people, and not as Protestant, not as the 
0%archy.** — British and Foreign •/Ceeiew, No. F,, July 
18A6.~The whole article is powerfully written. 
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of the Upper • Houee during the entire session. 
Nbt that his presence would •IWe giv5n another 
direction to the conduct of the Tory aristocracy, 
but it would not have been without its influence 
on their Leades. It would have been “a task fitted 
to the severe and searching eloquence of Lord 
Brough^am, to have shown the danger of that 
factious opposition to measures, which were cal- 
culated not only to win the aflection of the people 
to their sovereign, but to give strength and 
stability to the throne. We trust that in the 
coming session he will succeed in persuading the 
conservative Peers to remove from ‘themselves 
that <floud ©f disfavour which at present covers 
them — to redeem tfieir character vf ith the country, 
and no longer to disfigure that Constitution 
of A'hich they ought to be the lustre and the 
ornament. , 

• • 

There remains only one other Bubject«of remark. 
The Tories, conscious that the re-mtion which 
they so eagerly look forward to has no impulsive 
force, do not scruple to resort to the most unjusti- 
fiable means of creating it. It is with this \iew, 
that in every district in which the provisipna of 

the Poor-Law Act are obnoxious or ill-received, 

♦ 

they have represented* them as arising from the 
severe and arbitrary principles of that Act, and 
thence take occasion to bring odium on the R^opa 
Ministry as its authors. When a*feeling of dis- 
content is to be practised upon, any delusion will 
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pass. The Tories well know this, and in many 
of the Tdwn Council elections the Tories have 
turned it to account. 

The introduction of the new Poor-Law system 
by Lord 'Althorp, was among the greatest 
services which his administration rendered to the 
country. There is no system, however actively 
beneficial, to which objections may not be made, 
and which will not be attended with occasional 
hardship. But consider the enormous system of 
abuse which ministers had to encounter, and the 
mass of difficulties they had to deal with ! They 
had before them a radically A’icious system vi- 
ciously adnunistered ! They had tq contend with 
the practical mismanagement of three centuries ! 
It was a reform which former Goveraments had 
regarded as beyond all legislative effort. They 
no soonei; took it up, than they threw it down 
again, as. too mighty for their grasp. Nothing 
could have braced the nerves of any ministry to 
the task, but the direful consequences that they 
saw must follow, from leaving things as they 
were. That causes of discontent should here and 
there firise, is nothing wonderful ; the wonder is, 
tliat, mider the new system, opposed as it is, to so 
many selfish interests, and having such a mass of 
prejudices to overcome, it has worked so favotn- 
ably^and has met throughout the coimtry, with 
such cordial add extensive approval. 

It was not a crude and hasty measure of legis- 
lation«r on tlie contrary, it was preceded by two 
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years of diligent and well-directed inquiry. The 
jBSll was thoroughly discussed, in iti progress 
through Parliament, and was supported by the 
majority of the Tories, to their credit be it spoken, 
notwithstanding the adverse use which they now 
make of it. • 

It is \yorthy of note, that when the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill was before Parliament, the member 
for Tamworth was always on his legs ; he had 
something to say upon it in every stage of its 
progress; but pending the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment BUI — a measure affecting, beyond any other, 
the interests of the country, and the morals of the 
people — the honourable Baronet took no part in 
it. On general questions, and whdn a deference to 
popular opinion costs nothing. Sir Robert is the 
most plausible of speakers ; but when those opi- 
nions are to be practically enforced, tl\e .harshness 
of Toryism betrays itself: — the voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of 
Esau. 

The public look forward to the approaching 
Session with intense interest. The Tory legpons 
are every where on the alert. In the flush of the 
spring, and in the fall 9f the leaf, they are sdike 
active. We, the Reformers, on the contrary, are 
conflding, circumspect, and busied about many 
things. This being our character, it is not fair 
in us to expect' more from Ministers them we 
give them the power to accomplish. We must 
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Btrengtlt^ their position if we would mike their 
edbrts edectuaU 'In military tactics, skill ^td 
courage will sometimes supply the place of num- 
bers ; but in a parliamentary conflict, numbers 
are every thing. The numerical, majority upon 
whose support any secure dependance can be 
placed, was shown in the division upon the 
Appropriation Clause. Tliat majority was 26 
members only out of 354. While the constitu- 
tional aspirations of the liberal party are equivocal 
and fluctuating, it is vain to expect substantive 
measures of improvement to be carried through. 
While they thus lag behind, they give strengtli 
and ascendancy to the opposite caipp. 

It is in the nteasures that have been frustrated 
that we shall find the great objects of Reform to 
which the views of Ministers were directed, ‘but 
the failure of which, waus caused by the counter- 
action of the Court — of the Conservative peers — 
of the Conservative press — and of a Tory party 
in the Commons, three hundred strong. Having 
constantly to row against wind and tide, all the 
way, they made was made by the labour of the 
oaj. ,If, then, the people wish to have the insti- 
tution of the country efficiently improved — if they 
wish that the Government s'hould be administered 
on the principle of Reform as an operative and 
vital, principle — their support of Ministers must 
be strenuous ahd constant~tkey must never take 
their shoulders from the wheel. If the Lords 



peisjbstin ^eic^ostiUty, there must be matings — 
must be petitions — ^in a \|t)rd, them must be 
“ peaceful agitation.” The vessel will never steer 
to her destined port without it. It may be 
brought — as l^ord Lyndhurst would wish it— 
into still water ; but there it will remain. 
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Every body knows, by this time, of the Re- 
FOEM Bill ; all have heard o*f the CoiJstitotion. 
The enemies* of the King and of his Ministers 
tell us, this Reform Bill is to destroy the Consti- 
tution, and produce speedy Revolution. 
Now, there are many who have not, perhaps, a 
very clear notion either of the Reform Bill or of 
tl^e Constitution, or even of what is a Revolution ; 
a few plain observations may be of service to 
those who seek for information on these heads. . 
What is called the Constitution, is the* set^f 
-yules appointed for, the government of the Nation 
?rthese rules bnve been laid down by the 
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voice of the PeoJ)l^and not a few of them have 
been fought and struggled for during centuries 
past. By the Constitution, the people are to be 
governed by three different Estates or Parties : 
first, the King ; second, the Lords ; third, the • 
Commons, or Members of the Commons House 
of Parliament ; the King makes the Peers, Rnd 
their dignities descend from father to son. The 
Commons, according to the Constitution, are to 
be chosen by the People. The main object of 
these obsenvations is, to shew that the people do 
not now choose the Members of Parliament — and 
this is what‘-is pought to be amended by the Re- 
form Bill. 

The Lords represent their own interests, and 
that of those connected with them. They are 
not thosen by the people, they are appointed, as 
has been before said, by the King — they are con- 
sidered as a sort of check to prevent the people 
from demanding too much from the King, or press- 
ing, too hard upon the great, or what is termed 
the Aristocracy. The King himself is neither ap- 
pointed nor chosen. Betbre any new Law is 
‘ made, the King, the Lords, and the Commons, 
mnst,hltogether consent to it; but it is with that 
part of the Constitution which relates to the 
House of Commons that we have principally to 
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•deal. Now the veriest boroughmonger that 
crawls does not pretend to deny, that according 
to the spirit of the Constitution, it.was always 
intended that a portion of the people, at least, 
were to chuse the Members of the House ofCom- 
mons. The King and the Peers were to take care 
of ^.their own rights, and the House of Commons 
of those of the People — whom they were called 
oft to represent. The right of choosing Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons was given to every 
Freeholder who had Forty Shillings a-year, these 
elected the .Members for Counties. Then the 
right of voting was* given to many others besides 
the Freeholders, who represented other species of 
property ; it was given to a great number of large 
Towns — sometimes to every person having a free- 
hold house inaTown — sometimes to any body who 
paid taxes, or inhabited a house, or boiled a pot ; 
sometimes to any person who was a Freeman of 
a City. Now, these rights were given some hun- 
dreds of years ago, and circumstances have,since 
altered ; towns which were rich have dv^indled 
into villages — in one. Old Sarum (once flourish- 
ing), there is now nothing left but an old wall ; 
the right of voting belongs tft the owner of this ' 
old Wall, and he returns two Members of ^arllh- 
ment. It is clear, that according fo what must be 
considered the Constitution, it never was in- 
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tended that all have a right to vote ; whe- 
ther it should have been so or should not, is not 
now the question to be here discussed. But 
though this is admitted, it must also be admitted, 
that it never really formed part of the Constitu- 
tion of this Country, nor anything like the Consti- 
tution, that the Proprietor of an old Wall should 

send two Members of Parliament, and then, in 

* 

mockery, call them the Representatives of the Peo- 
ple. For, bear in mind, the House of Commons 
even now acre called, Or call themselves, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. Again,, it nwst be 
bortte in mind, that when the*^right of voting was 
given to the Members of a Corporation, they 
Vvere, at the time of the grant, generally the only 
independent and substantial persons in the town 
— things, rince this, have changed ; and yon now 
see a Town with four or five thousand Inhabitants 
returning Members to Parliament ; but they are 
chosen, not by the four or five thousand, but by 
ten, <or twelve, or twenty only, who are Members 
I ’of the Corporation, whilst the Inhabitants know 
nothing about the matter, till they see their 
Members names in the London Gazette. 

^nAU things are subject to change, some grow 
worse — some better — ^all mustadmit that there has 
been a change from what was the Constitution, 
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that w, the right of voting is not *now ia those to 
whom it was or^inally designed to*be given.—The 
question is, whether this change is for t^e better, or 
for the worse ; ahd next, if the change is for the 
worse, whether it is not a wise measure which pro- 
poses to rdturn to what ivas the Constitutioa-<-that 
is, to allow the people really to choose the Mem- 
bers of Parliament as it was always intended they 
should do. this, in truth, is the whole question at 
issue, the very beginning and the endii^ of this 
Reform Bill. — But there is a large and rich party 
in theCpuntry who call thisREvonunoN— and say 
that it is destrdying'the Constitut^n,*aad turning 
every thing topsy-turvy. — We shall presently con- 
sider how far they are justified in this,and what are 
their motives — a very little common-sense only is 
necessary, to consider, whether what is* proposed 
is any thing 'more than, in fact, going back to 
what the Constitution was, and what it ought 
to be— for the Reform Bill only ensures that the 
Members of Parliament should be elected b;^ the 
People. 

To get at the truth, lef us consider what are the 
evUs which have arisen from this change in the 
Constitution, which allows the Members of P^- 
liament (whom it is,pretended are*elected by the 
people, and who falsely call themselves their 
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representatives) to be elected, not in fact by the 
people, but by what are called Boroughmongers 
—that is, .sellers and buyers of Boroughs and 
seats in Parliament. 

What is the duty of a House of Commons ?— 
The House of Commons alone can grant *any 
money to the King for the purpose of copying on 
his government; the House of Commons ‘(as 
representing the people who are taxed) deter- 
mines — what taxes shall be raised for the King, 
for his own state and living — what shall be 
raised for h\s Ministers or Mmseff to give away 
in Pensions — what for his great officers of state 
— what for paying the army and navy, — in* short, 
for all tjie expens, es of governing the country. 
The reason of this is, that the Constitution says, 
the* people are only to be taxed by them- 
selves, that is, by the Representatives that they 
elect. Thus, the House of Commons hold the 
pursie-strings of the State, and alone can check a 
profuse or corrupt minister : without the consent 
of Parliament, the ministers of the King can get 
no money, and the members are to judge whether 
they spend the money raised in taxes pro- 
j^rlj* and fairly. Under these circumstances, 
the people who pay the taxe9(and who, of course, 
do not wish to pay more than is necessary for the 
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•good government of the country) elect those whom 
they think will act best for their Interests, and 
who, when they find a minister squandering the 
public money, either in unjust wars, or profligate 
pensions and jobs, will at once check his career. 

By this time, you begin to see the value and 
importance of a Member of Parliament ; the value 
and importance to the People of one who is found 
fit for his duty, to those who elect him, and who 
pay the taxes he consents to have imposed — the 
value 8ind importance to the Minister who can 
command him* and* make him vo^e ^st as much 
money as he craves for, without inquiring how it 
is to4)e applied. Here is the complete key to the 
Question.why ministers attach so much importance 
to getting members on their side ; and why those 
who have no* constituents to call them to account, 
are the most valued, as they can vote as they 
please, without the fear before their eyes of losing 
their seat at the next election here, also, is a 
key to the value and importance to the people o^ 
a member being rdhlly elected by themselves, not 
by an old wall or a fioroughmonger. Take the 
case of Sir Robert Wilson ; he was elected by the- 
populous borough of Southwark, he was pledgfed 
to those who elected him to support Reform and 
Retrenchment with all his might, such had been 
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the opioid wbich he had been mast profuse ia 
profeMing> tiU' almost his own friends* who 
thought with him, were tired of hemring tbeim 
Something came across him ;~pbssibly he eonsi* 
dered that the gracious Sovereign whohad restored 
him to his rank, was not in earnest ; that he only 
pretmided to give his people Reform; and possibly 
he might diink so ill of him, as to suppose he 
might be best pleased with his voting contrary 
to hit apparent wishes ; but be the cause what it 
may. Sir Robert followed up his red*hot flaming 
podges, by a cold performance; he began by 
voting agakst ^onomy and .retrenchment, and 
concluded, by voting against Reform; with 
this vote, he finished his parliamentary career i 
Now here he had comtitueiUs^ no tumble- 
down houses, no old walls ; no venal patron sent 

him. to the'^Uouse of Commons; his constituents 

# 

were some thousand electors of Southwark ; they 
shouted at him in derision and scmro, and he dared 
not even shew his face to make his apology. 
Whereas, had he been one of fibose repres^tatives 
who were returned by an Okl Wall and a rich 
Patron, he might have 'broken every pledge he 
.ever made, and might have turned about and 
ali^tf from one side of the House to the other* 
till he was giddy, and have had nobody but the 
old wall and hi> patron to call him to account. 
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This one kstance is as good as ‘a thousand, to 
prove the different values of a m^ber with con- 
stituents, and one without. 

Every thing has its mark&t value : every thing 
finds its ptice: and therefore, ever since the change 
in the constitution, which has been mentioned,— 
that is, ever since the right to elect members of Par* 
iiament has in any place ceased to belong to the 
people, and has become vested in one or more per- 
sons as private property, every one has sought to 
get hold of this privilege for his own benefit. Now 
the right to elect two members of Darliament is 
vested in whoever ow'ns a bit of an old wall at Old 
Sarum ; and therefore, this is a thing of some va- 
lue ; not the wall— but its right appendant ; it is a 
rich jewel in a poor setting ; the owners, therefore, 
of these rights', put them up to sale jgstas othei^old 
walls or old houses are sold ; the only variance is 
in the different prices of the two articles ; the old 
walls at Old Sarum, and other property with like 
privileges, is worth about from forty to fifty thousand 
pounds to the seller J these are called dose borot^hs. 
Ail right of the people *to vote at the elections is 
dosely shut out and vested in the owner ; the own- . 
ers and dealers in these Boroughs are eallsd ^ 
twighmongers ; if tl^y sell a seat* for Ihe whole 
Poriiament, this fetches from foi# to five thousand 
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pounds. There are many things, however, taken 
into the estimation of the price ; the right of being 
elected, without even going down, is a luxury. 
This enhances the price, as luxuries must be paid* 
for : the life of the king is calculated by an actuary : 
the strength or weakness of a minister, klso comes 
into the account. Seats are also let by the session ; 
this costs from one thousand to fifteen hundred a 
year, according to theseason and demand. Another 
way is, that the owner brings in a relative or friend 
who votes^ with the minister ; and this is worst 
of all for the country ; for, as the nominee gives 
to the minkte^ what is worth foifi* or five thou- 
sand pounds, the minister very complaisantlygives 
him in return, some good fat share of thos^ taxes 
which he has kindly helped the minister to put on 
the people'; — and niind, he was enabled to do this 
with perfect ^fety, for the old wall' elected him ; 
he has no troublesome prying constituents, to ask 
how or why he voted. All these are not imaginary 
cases or of rare occurrence. A man with a large 
family often buys a borough and puts in as mem- 
bers his sons and nephews one after another : after 
a time, each is provided for by looking at the Red- 
Book list of different places, you may trace whole 
fin^ilies who are now feeding on the produce of 
one of these boroughs. Wh^n the family is full, 
then the pruderf! parent sells this golden talisman 
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tt> some other speculator, — and*’fof the same pur- 
pose. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of our Con- 
stitution, as it now stands, all this is lawful, all 
this selling* of seats, and buying of Boroughs is 
correct : though, to be sure, there are some very 
odd forms, and very odd phrases, still kept up. If 
you were to say half of what has been here printed, 
when Parliament is sitting, you might be sent to 
Newgate; yet, with a little caution, .you may 
put an advertisement in the Papers, offering to 
buy a Borough,* or you may deal /or^ seat with 
any one who has one to sell. The House of 
ComnK>ns once, in a fit of virtue, or at least some 
of its Members, declared, that seats in the House 
were sold like stalls at Smitlifield ; b’ut yet the 
great organ bf the House of Commons, the 
Speaker, said his hair stood on end, when some- 
body dared even to hint that such a thing was 
done, — though, perhaps, even he had paid^the 
usual price for his own seat: one Member, of 
Parliament openly stated in the House, that he 
had trucked away a seat with Lord Castlereagh 
for a place of some sort. 

*. / 

You must now bisgin to see the value of a 
close Borough to a Minister, alld its value to 
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a Member who has no constituents to find fiult 

f 

with him; and also to feel the value to the 

* « 

People, of unrooting such a system ; the upshot 
has been, that this sort of property has been 
bought by all sorts of people. Why, if a native 
Prinee of India thinks he has been ill used, 
or has a claim to urge, he sends over to his oom- 
raission-broker here, to buy him a few members, 
and they are (in consideration of his case being 
well attended to) to be for all other purposes at 
the beck^ apd call of the Minister who com* 
mands. This was actually the case with the 
Nabob of AVcof, who long had his* members in the 
House of Commons. If the Slave- owners in the 
West Indies find the current of opinion running 
’ against them rather stronger than before, if the 
general hurst of execration at their cruelty is so 
loud that it reaches across the broad waters of the 
Atlantic, straight, some retired officer of theirColo* 
nies, some one who has pleaded before their own 
jurips of Slave-owners, in extenuation of their flog* 
ging^ and their murders, is retained in their cause ; 
and that provision of the Constitution, which has 
said that the people are tcf be represented, is per* 
verted to such evil purposes as the sending hired 
pleaders in such an unrighteous cause, to mix with 
and contaminate those who have been really elected 
by the people,* The late Lord Camelford, if he 
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had lived, meant to have retarnWhis blaofe ibat* 
man for Old Sarum, and nobody could have pre- 
vented him. There are few people, hoiyever, wha 
would throw awa*y the price of a seat for sueh a 
whim. Lord Camelford, however, wished to 
expose a system which be detested. If he lived 
now> this additional proof would not have been 
necessary. The system has been already well 
and (of ever exposed by the King himself, and 
those ministers in whom he has put his whole trust. 
Some noblemen in this country hav^||Mirmany as 
four or fiye of these Boroughs. The late Duke of 
Northumberland, who was a wholOiPalft Borough- 
monger in his time, as his Grandson is now, had 
about five ; that is, he returned ten Members to 
Parliament, not one of whom had a single consti- 
tuent to whom he was really responsib’^. Now 
this Duke did not sell these seats ; that is, he did 
not sell them by retail, except on some particular 
occasion, or to some favoured customer; he 
used to keep them for his own use. He ^re- 
turned his lawyers, agents, relations and depend- 
ants ; and it is a fact well known, and admitted 
by the Members themselves, that they used to 
3all at his great house in the Strand, on their 
vay down to the House of Commonp, for 
IS to how they weP.P to vote, when any very 
>artioular quettion was coming on ; Md as he 
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ordered— so they. voted, AYE! or NO ! with the 
Minister or againsthim; just as he, the Minister, 
granted or refused, what he, the Duke, demanded. 
The Duke and the Ministers balanced their ac- 
counts afterwards, ilis Members may be likened 
to stage-players, they ranted their parts on the 
stage, but the price of the show was receive;^ by 
the check-taker at the door. The Duke had his 
places, his pensions, and his patronage, all dealt 
out (in right of his ten actors) to his relations, 
favourite^, g^nd friends. And if report be true, he 
used to dru'e hard bargains when the Minister 
was at a pinch, as well he anight, seeing what a 
host of votes he could command. 

Now you must not consider that all this has 
been just found out. The evil has been felt ever 
since the great Revolution in 1688 ,-raany wise and 
good men have from that time to this struggled 
against it, and have tried in vain to alter it ; the 
abuse has been pointed out often and often, but 
without success. A little consideration will shew 
you how and why this success was wanting. 
King, Lords, and Comihons, as has been said, are 
to make the laws ; now the Lords, not contented 
-Sp^ith their power as Peers, soon found- out the 
value of playing at represeivting the people in the 
Commons, and therefore became the great holders 
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of borough-property. Indeed* the possession of 
one or more boroughs was one of th§ secret 
means of obtaiping a peerage from^ Minister. 
As more than one third o£ the Members of the 
House of. Commons were returned for close 
boroughs or by corporations which were under 
the control of some person who had bought them, 
or whp served them by his influence, how was it 
to be expected that the House would be induced 
to pass a law which would have the effect of de- 
stroying the power of one third of those who voted 
for it. 'Beside^ a Parliament really elected by the 
people would take good care tlfht no IMinister 
should throw away the people’s money cither in 
bribes* pensions, cruel or unjust wars; and though 
year after year many great and good men have ad- 
vocated a Reform in the mode of Elet*tion, ^till 
he Lords and the Boroughinongers have joined 
forces with the Ministry, aad laughed the 
Reformers to scorn. Amongst the most unbend- 
ing, the most unflinching of them who have alvfays 
called for Reform, through good repgrt and thfoflgh 
bad report, has been Lard Grey. Lord Grey, 
both when a Member of the House of Commons 
and since he has been a Peer, has always held out 
for this great object, he has over ap^ over d|fain 
refused all offers, rejected all honours, as vain 
and worthless without the gaining of this one 

B 
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dron is poured tjie bontributions of these, in order 
to purchase at any price, every ^eat that is to be 
sold, to bribe every vote that is to be bought, that, 
they in this their last battle may conquer. If the 
people are but firm, and if they are but half as 
watchful and as eager as are their enemies, this un- 
holy alliance will fail, and they will lose both their 
money and their hopes. Those who read this, roust 
know that there is something worth fighting for, 
and though the struggle may be hard, the victory 
will be glorious ! What has been written has been 
to shew that the giving back to the people the 
right of electing those who are to represent them, 
is not Revolution, and that neither is it likely to 
produce any evil to the country, but on the con- 
trary, greaf and lastjng good : that the taking away 
from a few Lords and rich men, the right of sending 
non-responsible agents to Parliament to vote as 
they or the ministers think fit, will not ruin the 
country, 

‘ m 

Now let us consider how this change is proposed 
to be effected; for there ^ another class of enemies 
to meet, and these perhaps are more insidious and 
more reiflly dangerous than the open bawling bo- 
rbugflimonger who is against all change, who, could 
he have his wi^es, would, like the greedy boy, like 
to have his pudding all plums that is, to have the 
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•whole House of Commons compbsed of close-bo* 
rough members. This other class say, “we ad- 
mit your principle, there certainly is great need of 
change, we are,*we own, rather too hard upon the 
people, they begin to find* this ou^, let us soothe 
them, it is really, we are ready to admit, too 
much of a humbug to have Old Sarum and Gatton 
retorning its four members, and Birmingham, 
Maiichestcr, and Leeds, and their millions of po- 
pulation, return none. No, let us keep these close- 
boroughs safe, but let us give a few representatives 
to the great , towns, let Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, aye, abd Leeds too, have*th®ir members; 
thus we will give this reform bit by bit, and this 
will shut their mouths, they will be grateful, we 
shall hear no more of their bawling for a time, we 
shall get all the credit, and yet not b^te an inch 
in reality.” * 

• 

This style is a great favourite with two classes 
of anti- reformers, with the cunning, ^nd witj^ the 
timid, the Gulls as Lord John Russell gaJled 
them, with those who fear to trust to the people, — 
that people of whom they are utterly and entirely 
ignorant. Much of their terror arises from what 
they have seen the people express under feejin^s 
of anger and disgust, whilst Suffering from 
having their rights so long withheld from them. 
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They have never considered what eflfect this 
system of injustice has had on the people. 
What, in fa^t, ever induced the people of Preston 
to return such a person as Mr. Huiit to Parliament, 
but feelings of despair and vengeance, and the 
hope that even his violence might gain for them 
that, which neither remonstrance, patience, nor 
persuasion, had ever been able to obtain ? ^ 

But the Gulls are too poor judges of what the 
people really are ; they are like timid riders, who 
dread to give the rein to a generous steed ; and 
by their owe. bq,d horsemanship only irritate and 
chafe him, through fear and want of confidence. 

The King, however, had no such want of con- 
fidence. The Gulls may be afraid of the people ; 
the King knows them and trusts them. Lord Grey 
had no such want of confidence : and he, sanctioned 
by his Sovereign, together with all those who acted 
with him, wisely determined togivebacktp the people 
jhat which \^8 their right — or fall in the attempt. 
Lord Grey and his Colleagues determined on their 
plan, — that plan shall be described to you, — and by 
that plan he and his colleagues have pledged them- 
selves to stand or fiill. They will stand or fall with 
the people ; let the people return^ to Parliament mem- 
bers who are pledged to the bill, and you will have 
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.your own : falter one step, swerVebutan inch for the 
sake of interest — let any soft persuasion, or any harsh 
threat of a Borooghmonger, deter you from the rigl^ 
course, and you will fall back, for perhafis a century ; 
or what is even worse, you win the imminent danger 
by your . cowardice of involving your country in 
a |trugg]e which may shake its institutions to their 
very foundations, to gain that which might now with 
offhKing’s help, be won at no other cost than the 
firmness of the electors who are still free. 

I^et us consider in detail the measures which have 
been pfoposed,jthe/2ci?o/K/<oMary First 

every 40 a'. freeholder had a vote : nbw when the con- 
stitution gave himthis right, in respectof his property, 
the copyholder was little lietter than a slave ; he was 
a real holder at will, ho wasAvorse than one of the 
Duke ofNevvcastle’s voters at Newark, ^nd perhaps 
Was sometimes as hardly dealt with. He was 
bound to do suit and service to his Lord in reality, 
therefore he was in no wise an independent person. 
He, in fact, had no real property in Ihe land he oc- 
cupied, and at the same period such a thing* as^ 
leaseholder was scarcelv.known, the law classed his 
interest, whatever it might be, as a mere chattel, it 
was ranged w'ith his chairs and tables. Times are now 
changed, both the copyholder and leaseholder are 
BOW real and substantial holders, and in all re- 
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spects as independent as the freeholders, and these 
therefore the Reform Bill puts in most cases, on a 
level with the freeholder, and says they shall have a 
voice in the election of county members. Now will 
you believe, that this is ,a limb, that it is part and 
parcel of what is called the grand reyplution. 
That is, whereas freeholders only, might formerly 
vote, now all persons who have certain inter- 
ests in land, be they freeholders, copyholdcTs, 
or leaseholders of a certain value, are to vote. 
But the real grievance, the real sore place, is the 
total and absolute destruction of close-boroughs, 
that is, of those boroughs which wej’e bought and 
sold, those, borohghs where an old wall, or a few 
imaginary tenants returned members to Parliament, 
and which might be bought by, and sold to, the 
best bidder,, those are swept off, all — without mercy, 
exception, or regard — and in the venom, and the 
spite of the anti-reformers, you hear their last moan, 
and see their last struggle.* After these again, there 


* Instances by the hundred, might be told you, of the eager- 
nAs withtwhich the Boroughmongers cling to their hold ; of the 
cruelty and injustice they practise ,to all who oppose them. Take 
the following as a specimen : — ‘ 

■ Alexander Baring, a Boroughmonger, who for some good 
reason difl not get a peerage that he wanted, has actually driven 
from Parliament his^son, and his kin, because they had the 
honesty to vote for Reform ! The stern Brutus condemned to 
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is another class of boroughs wher,€ the population is 
small, and from those the right of returning one 
member is taken away : again all the rights of the 
corporations as regards the future, are done atvay 
with, and the power of election is given to the in- 
habitants holding houses at ten pounds value though 
the )i;pte of no elector now* alive is interfered with, 
except as to the out-voters, to be after noticed. 
Thi|>« another part and parcel of the reform, 
which is called Revolution ! The next point 
was, how* were the rights of voting of those small 
decayed towns, the old walls, and the tumble- 
down houses t‘o»be disposed of? Why thev are 
given, where they were originally designed for ; 
to the jargest, the richest, and the most populous 
towns ; who, by this new revolution, will be 
called on for th*e first time to ‘return members to 
represent them, in Parliament, to consent to the 
taxes which the inhabitants have so long paid without 
having had any one to say for them, whether they 
were or were not justly imposed. You are perhaps 
waiting still for the dreadful sign — the real, the ljue 
character of this revolution, you must still think 
something is kept back. ,¥ou must doubt, you can- 


death his sons because they betrayed the stath — the wotfl|^-be* 
peer, and Uie Boroughmong^r, condemns his children, because 
they have been traitors to the close boroughs. 
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not but doubt, thi^ most be something conceiied, 
some jost caused for all the clamours of such men as 
- the Rt Hon. ShrR. Peel, and their Graces ike Dukes 
of Newcastle, Northumberland, 'Wellington, Mr. 
Horace Twiss, &c. See, &c. but the whole has been 
laithfiilly and truly stated, <»the story is all told, and 
the iair and only character of this revolution is, wi|^ere> 
as, according to what the Constitution really is in what 
is termed theory or imagination, the people*^ ale. to 
elect ^eir representatives :-~«ccording to what it 
is in pni^ice, the people scarcely elect half of 
them, and the other half are elected by the 
Bwoughmoi^gers, and this is the whole of the 
matter. How many are there who read this 
and who have heard ail the fury and abuse 
againid the King and his Ministers, but must have 
thought th&re was something more* at the bottom, 
and who could not have supposed that the ene- 
mies to Reform would have dared to call out 
Revolution ! when in fact they were only wailing 
after that unjust power d^hich enabled them to 
a Minister, or to tix the people without 
their'eonsent, and which is abmit to be wrested from 
them once and for ever 1 ‘they are in fact grieving 
after that power which enabled the Ministers qf the 
Crown to impose taxes which have borne down a 
rich,' pro8pero\is and industrious country, and 
have pledged the fiiture resources and industry of 
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the peopk debt of eight .bimdred miiiions. 
Can any man who reads this or who ‘thinks at all for 
one minute (and *it is a point worth thinking on) 
conceive that such a debt could have been incurred 
if the people had been real!/ represented, that is if 
those whor put on the taxes had been actually 
responsible to the people for their actions ? 

could Lord Grey, holding, as lie does, the 
principles with which he began life, how could be, 
if he proposed any, have proposed any other Reform 
than this ? How could he have selected amongst the 
Boroughs to be •swept away, seeing they were all 
in the like predicament ? How could he have 
effectually given a fair share of the Representation to 
the great Towns, but by taking away one Member 
from the smaller ones ? How ‘could he hkve denied 
to the Copyholder and Leaseholder the right of 
voting in respect of their property, when the free- 
holder already enjoyed the riglit iu respect of bis 
property ? Who is there, even most opposed to this 
Minister and those who act with and support liim,^ 
who would venture even to suspect, he or tliey 
would have lent themselves to so shallow, and so 
base a fraud, as to attempt to palm off a mock 
and unreal Reform, in the place of a seaicliing 
and real renovajionj There is, however, yef one 
branch of this great measure, which has not been 
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noticed. It was s‘aid, that the right of voting was 
enjoyed by freemen of some Towns, and this 
right passed to their children, sometimes to the hus- 
bands of daughters of freemen, &b. &c.* whereso- 
ever residing. This frdedoni is obtained in different 
manners in different Corporations ; now "by the Re- 
form this right is taken away from those who arefnot 

resident in the Towns. And here is what at first 

. 1 ^' 

sight may appear a hardship to many; but*it can 
scarcely happen in any case that a general rule for 
the good of all can be established without some par- 
ticular hardships being inflicted. One of the greatest 
evils of Elections is the expense they fix on the Can- 
didate. This expense deters many an honest and 
upright man from offering himself to the people. 
He well knows he shall not sell his vote, and his 
circumstandes do nof allow him to ruin his family 
for the honour of a Seat in Parliament, though he 
might be willing to devote his Time to his country. 
The Elections of Counties, such as York, have cost 
as much as £200,000, and of Boroughs as much as 
£20,\)00. Now at Maidon, whoever wishes to 
represent the Borough must be prepared to carry 
down, at his own cost, frbiia London, some two or 
three thousand voters. All experience has shewn, 
that there are bo places in fact so corrupt as those 
Boroughs, whete there are many out-voters ; for the 


* Take Maidon, in Essex, for an instance. 
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general good, therefore, in ordef to abolish this 
crying evil of expense to the candidate, and to re- 
move this source of corruption amongst|he electors, 
the franchises ot the out-voters have been taken 
away, and this without any real injustice. For by 
far the greater majority of. all these out-voters have 
ceaSed to have ‘any connection whatever with the 
B^iig^h which conferred their freedom on them ; 
anti, m fact, in nine cases out of ten, whdh Members 
have been returned by out-voters, those are returned 
who have paid thehighest carriage-money to the voter. 
The satye evi^ of a ruinous expense, applied to the 
elections of large Counties. In sjpmfc places the 
voters came forty miles for the poll ; and too fre- 
quently the qualifications of the candidates' were 
only gauged by the length and breadth of their 
purse. Here, again, a crying evil has been remedied ; 
the poll will bb taken at several places at once : the 
cost of carrying voters will be comparatively trifling: 
Counties will be no longer disturbed by sixteen 
days of riot and excitement ; and poor honest^can- 
didates will not be driven out of the field by jrich 
knaves. 

If what has been said has tended to explain this 
great measure of Reform to the Electors of Retain, 
the object of those who publish this Will be answered : 
it is the Electors own cause,] though] many who 
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(tre powerful (t)n<i who, ia any other cause bht 
one in which their own interests are so deeply oon- 
cerned, ought to have due credit) will tell you the 
contrary. 

In* coming to a conclusion on the subject, 
consider for a minute who are ‘the people "who 
propose this to you. See whether they ^ not 
likely to Ite pretty good judges of its effect. See if 
they are likely to recommend revolution or anarchy, 
or if they are so weak as to be unable to judge rightly. 
You will find they are persons who, as wfll as tlie 
Dukes of N'ortliumberland, Wellington, Newcastle, 
and Sir Robert Peel, have a stake in the country. 
Aye? there are amongst them persons who have 
spent even millions in their own defence, in buying 
these very IJoroughs, and which they nobly come 
forward to throw up for the public good. First, 
there is the King — the Pathiot Kmo—is he likely 
to encourage revolution ? But are such men as the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Norfolk, and Richmond ; the 
Marquesses of Cleveland and Lansdowne, Earls 
Grosvenor, Grey, Lords Holland, Yarborough, 
&c. &c. &c., likely, to" be deceived as to the 
effect, or wilfully to forward what in their hearts 
they** consider would tend to any thing but the 
maintenance of the Constitution, the happiness of 
the people, the honour and power of the country f 
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One word more, if you are coavihced of the good- 
nessofyour cause, you must not neglectit. Ifoumust 
not. tarry, nor fold your arms in sleep :^the stake is 
too great to let any means remain untried. You 
must subscribe. You must unite, and you must only 
vote for those who pledge themselves unflinchingly 
for"’ 

THE BILL! 

THE WHOLE BILL!! 

AND NOTHING BUT 

"tHE BILLU! 

A 


Hahsard, Printer, Piiernotler row, St. 
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ADDRESS. 


The niisundei sending of soine^ aud the mUrepresentatiovs 

of others, respecting the intentions of this Society, have 

induced the Committee again to address the Public. * 

The choice of representatives for Parliament is a matter of 

unspeakable importance. And, when the manly, honest 

measures proposed by die ministers, and sanctioned (by the 
% • 

king, shall become the law of the land, and restore to the 
people the power of kb ally choosing their own represent-* 
ati\’e«-^*K>ti the choice made by the people will depend the 
safety of the cotmtry. To these real representatives must we 
look for defence against revolution, anarchy, and spoliation — 
from them must we hope for the future impartial administra* 
tion of justice, for the means of freely obtaining and circu- 


lating useful knowledge, and the consequent safety, ease, and 
conifor^^ of all classes. By them, in short, we may not only 
be saved from the dreadful evils with which we are no# 
tened, but also be raised to a*degree of wealth, power^ 
lappiness, unknown to any other age or nation. # 

l^e Committee appeals to the understanding of every^ 
inaii and confidently demands his assent to this statement. * 
Tm aid the clectois then, in correctly making a choice on 
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so much depeuds^ is tlie object of tfeisi* Society ; 
and for tliis, its pui pose, it will endeavour^ — 

f. To make^lmoiivn political oondtict of public men. ^ 
To promulgate information respecUng the political 
aptitude of others not at preseht members of the House of 
Commons, wiio may become candidates for seats. 

The Society will not in any othor way interfere jn the busi- 
^pss of choosing representBi^ts& — ^it will dictate to none-^ 
Vill take no pari in ibe details of anjr eledlioll contest ; but 
will strictly confine its eudea^^ra to the promulgation of 
Che above-mentioned idtortnalion ; and it wiircontinoe to act, 
until sTnew Ho^se of Cominofia bave been electt^ niider fiiie 
ministerial plan 'of refbrni--^aad will then dissolve* * 

The ntifity of this Sdciety nuist depend upod the extent 
ojT its knowIec%e — its disiiitetestednest^^toi jidigMent^i^^ 
hdnesty-^and its d&igenoe; ahd ilk ii6 one of^iese pariictdars 
is it Mhily top be deUcient, if it be is adequately supported 
tor fhe toture^ as"^ hat idrea^ been d^fig the biUdkto short 


period of its exufthaoe* 

’'For ^e^iliixilPinpBshicielil of its honest, useful purpose, 


jilahi dasttdg ft re^htsile : it has therefore resolvedr’without* 
Ibis of lfime, p miklyae tbeminorhy on die aecpntf readinz of 
$aS b all PeifiXiU ittc^leM b91,m- 
trodu^ 'liy tbe prawrit 'MlamiittrAtioq^ Bjt 
^att bay Sb kMantiom'of) f||4'^oeiety, tiesf no one 

'be IMir mialad or detieived. 


^ Tfia th(bs ^rrt names on tbe printed list of^lbe miifority 
ar# taken as an example ; the othera will follow ij^due time. 
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[0 EDWARI> HENRY A’COCRT, ‘ 

I 

P. for Heyteshuryf^ 

Has sat in ttf^o previous Parliamnts. 

* CONNECTIONS. , 

Brother to the Earl of H^ytesbuj^, Ambassador at the 
Court of St* Petersburgb. 

Lord Heytesbuiy is the proprietor of this pocket borough, 
and returns both the members. The whole number of housds 
assessed to the house^uty, is twenty-one* 

The number of electors is nominally — 50 * 

The real number is 1 . 

No poll has been taken within the last .jO years. 

^ PBOFESSION* 

Post-Captain in the Navy. 

• t POLITICS. 

High Tory ; a very constant attendant in the House ot' 
Commons, and a stedfast supporter of all ministers, eatcept 
the present refoniting ministers. 

PUBLISViEU WORKS. 

PUBLIC ACTS. 

Speeches in Parliament. — Nbue; or if any, too brief to 
be reported. 

^ VOTES. * .. 

^ hi of the popular jnferesf — None. 

The following are a specimen of his votes against the 
popular inter 

^1826. April. — Against Reform in the representation of 
£dinbur||i. ^ 

18S0>Feb. 23. — Agatitst giving the elective franchise to 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. * 

* This is om of the Boroughs to be disfranchised by the Ministeriai 
Reform Bill. 
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) 

bMay ?8. — Against Mr. O’Comieirs ii]oUt>ii for Iteforin 
of Parliament. • * 

June 14. — Against Reform of the fcourt of Chancery. 

Nov. 15. — Against Sir Henry Parneirs motion respect- 
ing the Civil Lisl. * 

Marches. — Against the second reading-' of Lord John 
RusselFs JParliamentary Reform Bill. 

p] JAMES ALEXANDER, 

ilL P./or Old Sari/m,* 

Has sat iw Jive preiious Pariumenfs, 

CONNECTIONS. 

Related to the Earl of Caledon, and the Bishop of Mcaili, 
Has u brotlier and nephew Directors of the EasUindia 
Comp!iny. • ^ 

Is, with his brother, Josias Du Prt Afexander, and Lord 
Caledon, a proprietor of this pocket borotigh for which he sits. 

Tire whole nuniber of houses in. the borough is — none. 

The greatest number of electors 'polled ^v^thin flie last 30 
years is — eight. 

The actual •number ot electors the proprietors. 

rnoFEssioN. , 

A jtnercbahl; p^ner in a bouse in LpiidUfi,.and in anothej* 
ill Calcutta. Has 4 stars, or £20,000 value of slock, in tlie 
£a$t-lndia Company. ^ ^ 

,, POUtica* . 

High Tory; has, constantly 8U)^oi4ed every a^psikiistratioii 
«but the'preseht oiie ; aii4^S advol^ate for tbo reniwdlof the 
£ast«India Compaiiy’sucbarter. 

PUBU&HEjU WORK|. 

• PUBLIC ACTS^ 

Spi^hes ill Parliament — None ; or if any, so brief as not 
to have been reported* 


This Is also one of the Boronjjlb to'be d!sfranc!4sed. 
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VOTES. 

In favour of ifie popular interest-^ 

1899- March. — With the Wellington admiuistralioii, for 
the committee on the Catholic Relief Bill. ^ 

J gainst the popular interest — « 

1826# A piil.-^ Against Reform in the representation of 
Edinburgh. 

1828. June. — Against abolishing the office of lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. 

1830. Feb. 11. — A gaiiist transferring the franchise fi^i 
the corrupt borough of East Retford to Birmingham. ^ 

Feb. 23. — Against giving the elective franchise to Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Leeds. 

June 7. — Against abolishing tlie punishment of death for 
forgery. 

June 24.— Against ^leform in the Court of Chancery. 

Nov. 15. — Against Sir H. Panieirs motion respecting the 
Civil Lkt. 

March 22.«^AgaiDst ^ second reading of Lord John 
Russell’s Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

c 


[3] JOSIAS PU PRE' ALEXANDER, 

The other M. P.for Old Sarian. 

Has sat in two previous Parliaments. 

CONNBCTIOMS. 

The wsitno as his broUier James Alexander. A Director of 
the East-Iadia Company ; he has*' 4< stars, or .£.20,000 value 
of stock, and the family and partners ab(»ut £.70,000. Ex- 
clusive jbw and. Ratine appointments in India, and the 
nominations to tbd Establishment of the India House, with 
the patronage connected with Shipping aud trade, the East- 
India Company disposes of yearly appointments to Itidia^ 
which appear^ by returns laid before Parliament, to have 
been en average as follow ; — 
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An aippointment to Cbitia, worth say ... • £ AO, 000 

^ ()8 civil apfiointMients to India^ worth 

\ . say £.5000 each • . . . • • 340,000 

460 military, clerical, and megical ap- 
pointments, worth say £.500 
each 230,000 


, • ^.580,000 

I'his patronage is divided as fojlows; namely, the President 
of the Board of Controul, the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, each two shares; and the 
Directors generally, one share each; making altogether 28 
shares. Each Director’s share may thus be estimated at 
a yeai, or thereabouts. 

PROFESSION. 

A merchant, as his brother. 

m 

POLITICS. ^ 

liigb Tor%; :i silent supporter of all administrations ex- 
cept the present I Friendly to monopolies.* 

PUBLISHED WORKS. 

PUBLIC ACTS. 

Parliamentary speeches — Nonc^ ^ 

VOTES.* • 

1830. Nov.* 15 — Against Sir H. Parnell’s motion respect- 
ing the Civil List. 

1831. March 22. — Against the Ministerial Reform Bill. 
The requisite information respecting persons who have 

sat in the House of Commons, is to be obtained only 
by a diligent attention to the proceedings of thaTHouse, 
or by a careful perusal of abe various works in which the 

debates of the Legislature are preserved ; whilst the 

’ * 

• It it* of gwst importsnee to the community that the att«fidr{|jce or^iion- 
attendauce of every member should be known, and especially thaltbe votes 
he gives should be published. It is only in a cases that any such pub- 
licatioti is made, and then it is generally confiaed to the minority. A mene* 
ber may therefore sit in the house during bis life, and rote for every mea- 
sure obnoxious to the general welfare, without having his votes recorded. 
This evil will, we may hope, be remedied by a reformed parliament. 
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part taken by candidates, who have ^<ot been members, at^ 
vestries and public meetings, can be learned only from tho;ie 
who have local means pf information. The Society therefore 
claims the assistance <»of every friend of reform, who has 
information to contribute, and solicits correspondence with 
reformers in all parts of the empire. 

The following schedule points out the kind of information 
required. 

Name of the Candidate. 

Name of the Place for which he proposes himself. 


Connections. 

-If 


Profession. 


Politics. 




Published Works. 


Public Acts ; such as 
Speeches, Votes, &c. 


Miscellaneous Remarks 


Any person %ay become a member of this Society, on 
entering his name, address, and designation, in one of the 
Society's books,^ or by forwarding the same to the Secretary 
by letter ; and on the payment of a subscription of not less 
tlian Five Shillings to the funds Of the Society for the cur- 
rent vear. 

Mar» 3 i, 1831. ROBERT GOUGER, Hon. Sec. 

Books bavp been opened at the Housis q/ Messrs. Ransom and Co. Pall 
Mall East; Messrs. Marten, Call, Si CO. Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Grote, 
frescott, and c:o.- Threadneedle Street; Mr. Alderman Scales, Aldgate; 
Mr. Agassiz, 223, Piccadilly ; Mr. Charles Fo\ Smith, Blackman Street, 
BoriKigh |r Mr. De Yeari 4%, Streeti, Wicester Square ; the Office of 
the Weslininster Review, Wellington Street, Strand ; Mr. Froiikg, Red 
Cross Street ; Mr, Juggins, 82, James Street, Covent Garden ; Mr. Whit- 
taker. Prince of Wales* Tarern, BHxtbn; add at the Crown and Ane^r 
Tasern, Strand, where the Secretary attends from II till 4 daily. 

J, Innf's, Printer, 61, Wells-elrect, Oxford«*»treet, Ijondon. 
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RADICAL REFORM. 


Xn those cases of bodily disease which baiHe the skill 
of regular practitioners, a crowd of^boW pretenders 
will generally be found eager to advertise their nos- 
truths ; each holding out his own specific as capable of 
effecting a safe and certain cure. The same thing com- 
monly happens in seasons of national distress. Whilst 
the best and wisest of mankind confess themselves em 
barrassed, and feel afraid for a season to offer any thing 
but palliatives, there seldom are wanting noisy empirics, 
who promise that, if their countrymen will follow their 
guidance, they will point out a direct course to the re- 
moval of their difficulties. 

That the present is a season of peculiar trial cannot 
be disputed. Whether we consider ohr agricultUf^l, 
our commercial, or gur social condition, we see great 
present sufferings and much cause of apprehension for 
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the future ; nor has the collected wisdom of the legisla- 
ture been able to devise any adequate means of relief. 
Ill the mean/ime there have risen up men, from amongst 

c 

the lowest of the people, who rend the air with cla- 
mours in favour of a remedy which they represent to be 
abundantly competent for the removal of all our evils. 
This much boasted specific is Radical Reform — a tho- 
rough change in our whole political system — a complete 
renovation of our civil and ecclesiastical establishments. 

The operation of this remedy has so recently been 
witnessed in a neighbouring nation, that wf have po oc- 
casion to relorU to conjecture in order to ascertain its 
probable consequences. We have seen the whole fabric 
of government, the whole system of ecclesiasticah dis- 
cipline, completely dissolved ; the various orders of 
society haye been reduced into one common mass ; an 
abundant fermentation has been excited ; *and the result 
has been moral debasement, political degradation, and 
universal misery. 

^'hat opinion then can be entertained of a writer W'ho, 
with this awful spectacle before his e^es, conies forward 
to make the bold assertion that, as far as words go, our 
demagogues are in the right, and that Radical Reform 
is /he only remedy for the dangers of the country? 


Such, whatever estimate may be formed of the senti* 



mclits or of (lie arguments (hat shafl be urged in its sup- 
port, is the firm conviction of him \vh<jf solicits his coun- 
trxrnen to lay asfde prepossession, and silence passion, in 
order that they imay hear the voice of reason and reli- 
gion. * 

Our Reformers maintain that they have Reason on 
their side. The best proof of this would be to shew, 
^ ihat^tbey are supported by Religion also. Reason, when 
it rejects the authority of revelation, is always sure to 

become the^lave of passion. Instead of restraining the 

♦ 

evil aflfections of our nature, it seeks for excuses by 
which* they iflaj be justified, and means ^ which they 
may be indulged. But when, humbly bowing down to 
the word of God, it receives light from that word con- 
cerning the true happiness as well as duty of man ; it is 
indeed well suited to be the gaide of ouT" conduct. 
Were there n§ other argument to shew that reason, un- 
taught by revelation, is an insufficient leader, this might 
perhaps suffice ; that unassisted reason can look no fur- 
ther than the present life. It must therefore regulate ail 
its plans of action by the supposed interests of this trmi- 
situry state; whilst enlightened reason, contemplatfng 
the boundless prospect of 'eternity, and looking upon 
man as a mere sojourner upon earth, in his passage to a 
better world, will form its judgments aiif} direct its pro- 
ceedings with an especial view to that jiigher slate^of 
existence. It is obvious that there must be a great dif- 



ference in the con(juct of men according as it is regulated 
by the one or the 'Other of these principles. 

Tlie writel* of tliese pages does not hesitate to declare, 
that his arguments are principally addressed to those v\ ho 
profess to believe Christianity, and consequently do not 
limit their prospects to the present world. Yet he is 
not wholly without the hope of proving, that the conduct 
w hich he desires to recommend would be emiueiilly con- 
ducive to our temporal peace and prosperity. 

« 

What then is that conduct ? It is, a sincere acknow- 
ledgment of Gody and a resolute obedience to Ms wilt 
m every act both of public and of private life. To the 
neglect of this duty the writer believes that all our na- 
tional and individual distresses may be traced. A'cor- 
rection of that neglect is therefore the Radical Reform 
which he 'considers as the only cure for our national 
dangers. 

In order to prove this assertion, it may be expedient 
tcT consider the nature of our dangers, and inquire into 
thfcircunostances which have apparently given rise to 
them. The most pressing , subject of apprehension at 

f 

the present moment is, the overthrow of our civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments, producing anarchy, licen- 
ttdusness, impiety, and involving all ranks of the com- 
munity in ruin. Next to this is the extinction of liberty, 
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either in consequence of our presebt rulers feeling it ne- 
cessary^ for their own preservation aticl the general peace, 
to curtail those p^rts of our constitution which secure the 
freedom of thq subject ; or by the exaltation of some 
popular leader to despotic authority, on the ruins of the 
throne and of the altar. The confusion and the misery 
which must prevail in either of these cases, and in the 
steps that lead to them ; and the opportunities which they 
would give our foreign enemies to eflFect our subjugation, 
or at least the ruin of our national greatness, need not 
be described. 

These, however, are prospective evils. We already 
suffer severely by the increasing dufresses of our ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, by the heavy load of taxa- 
tidb, that cannot be materially lightened, without the 
robbery of the national creditor; and by. the growing 
amount of our poor rates, which, whilst they multiply 
the objects on whom they are expended, are likely, at 
no distant period, to exhaust the sources of supply. 

Such are our present grievances— grievances which 
the most loyal deplore, which our rulers themselves are 
compelled to acknowledge, and for which none have 
yet pointed out the means of remedy. To these present 
grievances our prospective dangers may, Jn a great 
measure, be traced. Howsoever speculative men, may 
amuse themselves in their studies, witti Utopian projects 
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of reform;' howsoeve*iV political leaders may make them 
the themes of declamation, for the purpose of gaitiing 
a temporary triumph over the present possessors of 
power; these ^speculations and declamations would have 
but little influence on the inass of the community, were 
it not that the multitude, having their minds soured by 
actual sufferings, eagerly listen to any who point out 
causes for their distress to which they have not them- 
selves been accessary, and means of relief which are to 
be accomplished at the expense of others. 

The Reformers assert that our distresses are the result 
of immoderate taxation — taxation occasioned by e^^tra- 
vagant expendhure -—extravagant expenditure upheld by 
political corruption. Their summary method of cure, 
therefore, is to strike, as they conceive, at the root* of 
corruption, by establishing Annual Parliammts and 
Universal Suffrage, 

Error is never more dangerous than when some por- 
tion of truth is mingled with it ; for that truth extends 
its protection to the mass of falsehood, and becomes 
itselLforrupted by the base association. Much of our 
distress maji/f perhaps with reason, be ascribed to the 
load of taxation under which we* groan ; for by enhanc- 
ing the prjce of the necessaries of life, it directly in- 
crea^s the difficulty the lower orders feel of obtaining 
subsistence, and, *by raising the wages of labour, it in- 
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directly impedes agriculture^ and a^ds to the* price of 
manufactured goods^ so that they tannot be brought to 
market cheap enough to endure competition with the 
productions of other countries, where lab^pur can be 
purchased at a lower rate. That our system of repre- 
sentation is not immaculate, and that .the strength of 
government consists in parliamentary influence, are also 
facts which cannot altogether be disputed. But, neither 
will all those facts together suffice to account for our 
•pre^bnt embarrassments, nor are the, schemes proposed 
by our demagogues by any means calculated to remove 
them. 

Let us suppbse Annual Parliament and Universal 
Suffrage to be adopted — ^the inevitable result would be 
universal anarchy. Xlie most noisy and factious persons 

would be chosen as the representatives of the nation. 

• • 

The first proceeding of this motley legislature would be 
to pull down ^11 that is established ; but, before any new 
system could be substituted, these favourites of the 
people would be supplanted by some new adventurers, 
who would in turn have to yield their place to ^et 
more successful rivals. In a short time, all those land- 
marks of law and justice which the collective wisdom 
of ages has established, •would be swept away by the 
torrent of innpvation; the voice of popular clamour 
would, for a season, drown every appedi to the dicMes 
of reason and rejigiotj ; a paroxysm of feverish agitation 
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would be succeededi by the lassitude of exhaustion and 
df terror; and the final issue would be the establish- 
ment of despotic power as the only 8e<;urity for life and 
property. , 

I 

In the mean time what would the poor have gdned ? 
Would they more abundantly enjoy the necessaries of 
life ? Would bread, or clothing, or fuel be cheaper ? 
It is impossible that they should become so under such 
circumstances. These things cannot be produced with- 
out labour, nor sold without profit. But in a season of 
anarchy, fenv would be inclined or encouraged to labour : 
whilst those who possessed a stock of these, or any other 
commodities) would refuse to sell them except at the 
highest price ; and since insecurity would prevent com- 
petition, die price would rise in consequence of a growing 
demand unchecked by an additional supply. During the 
revolutionary tumults^ at Paris, repeated scarcities of 
bread took place. Maxima and minima of price were 
fixed in vain : and though the 6vens were guarded to 
prevent them from being plundered, but a small portion 
of^the populace could procure bread for their families. 
A 4 >otion is spreading amongst the lower classes, that 
they who are in distress have a right to take what they 
want from their better provided neighbours. To say 
nothing of the wickedness of such a notion, how soon 
w^ld the attempt to act upon it defeat itself. All who 
could would remove their property to places of greater 
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security. Whatever could not carried away would 
be quickly wasted ; or if any man accumulated a store 
by plunder, he, would shortly, on the same principle, be 
plundered in Ips turn. No resources for subsistence 
would then be left but those, of honest industry, which 
had much belter have been practised hi the first place, 
before the means of obtaining or enjoying the rewards 
of industry had been destroyed. 

That the representation which has thus been given of 
tlie probable consequences from revolutionary proceed- 
ings is not imaginary, may be proved by tl/te experience 
of Ae last thirty years. But unhappily that experience, 
whilst it alarms the thoughtful persorA v^o have a stake 
in the community, is altogether lost upon the inconsi- 
dAate and hungry multitude, who look only to the sup- 
ply of their present necessities,, and are r^ady to follow 
any persons who promise them relief at the expense of 
their superiors. 

There seems but too much cause to fear lest the 
apostles of confusion should be permitted by Provi- 
dence to have a momentary triumph. Tliose wlv» have 
latterly had much commpnication with the lower orders 
of the people, especially in manufacturing districts, 
must be conscious that a spirit of insubordination has 
been for a long time diffusing itself amongst them* 



How far our maniifacturers are justified in the asser- 
tion that they have been goaded into associations to 
compel an increase of wages, by the prior combina- 
tions of their* masters to reduce them , to the lowest 
pittance on which they could subsist, it may be difficult 
to determine ; but it is certain that there is scarcely any 
class of manufacturers who are not united together for 
the purpose of resisting v^hat they deem oppression, and 
for the support of their common interests. Union has 
Kd to a feeling of strength, and a contempt of authority. 
From despising their immediate superiors, the progress 
has been eaS^ to contempt for magistrates even of the 
highest order. In the mean lime their minds have been 
infiamed by tlie Seditious publications v\hich are so 
widely and cheaply dispersed ; and the contempt of 
Government has been still further increased by the 
hatred which they hav/? been taught to feel for the 
ministers of ►the Established Religion; nay, it may be 
found in some instances, for religion itself. Even 
amongst those, who do not despise religion, too many 
have acquired the strongest prejudices against those 
of its teachers who belong to the National Church ; 
prejudices, that may in some cases have been increased 
by instances of individual mi}/:onduct, but have been 
chiefly fostered by the growing spirit of dissent, of 
which it is not necessary at this time to trace the 
origiQt The efforts made of late years to enlighten 



the minds of the lower orders, have been in general 
dictated by the most benevolent motives; but there is 
much cause to fear that they have not alway^s been con-* 
ducted in the wisest manner. These efforts have ex- 
tended to the communication of the meags of knowledge; 
but not always to the diffusion of sound principles of reli- 
:giou or morality. Knowledge of any kind is power, but 
power is only valuable as far as it is exercised in a right 
direction. The faculties of reading and writing which 
almost all in these days possess, make them susceptible 
of receiving and communicating excitement but by no 

means insure an excitement to wise and virtuous con- 

• » 

duct. In fonder times the lower ord^rs^^ere disposed 
to look up for guidance to their better educated su- 
periors ; they now think that they are sufficiently in- 
structed to judge for themselves, and deem it glorious to 
discard the ancient prejudices, that taught them to re- 
verence priests and legislators and rulers, on account 
of the authority which they once believed that God 
had entrusted to them. Whoever expects that in these 
days the people can be governed by prejudice or re- 
spect for constituted authorities, merely because they 
are constituted, will be found to labour under a most 
dangerous delusion. Nu“tbere seems to be but two 
means by which the people can be kept in subjection 
— absolute force, or a conviction that tiheir own iutorest 
requires submission .to the laws and obedience to the 
magistrates. 
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It is much more ’agreeable to human nature when 
possessed of power, to think of subduing opposition by 

0 

the exertion of that power than by exercising a moral 

1 

ifilluence over the minds of men. Experience, however, 

n 

shews that nothing but a moral influence can be of per> 
manent duration. When the minds of the majority of a 
nation are thoroughly alienated from their rulers, they will' 
soon learn to combine their efforts, so that they will be 
able to oppose, not merely physical force, which may' be 
baiSed by skilful counteraction, but such an union of 
talent with<8trength as shall at length assert' its prepon- 
derance. 

It is then to moral irfiuence, that sound policy, as well 
as religious wisdom, should induce the rulers of mankind 
to have recourse. It is by the dissemination of right prin- 
ciples that ,tbe pestilence of error is to be counteracted. 
It is by the exercise of right conduct, and the sincere 
correction of abuses, that popular dislike is to be over- 
come, and popular affection to be recovered. How- 
ever active the teachers of sedition and impiety have 
been, however their efforts have been favoured by the 
peculiar distresses of the times ; there yet, it may be 
hoped, remain enough of religibus impressions and pa- 
triotic feelings amongst the bulk of the population, to be 
wr^ght upon by those who hold the chief influence in 
the nation ; if they wHI seriously •and heartily pursue 
that system of action which prudence and religion com- 
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bine to recommend, and on which the divine 'ble^sinK 
may with reason be expected. 

It is with the* view of recommending such a system 
of action that these pages liave been ^composed ; and 
happy iiftieed will the writer feel himself, if he should 
i)e made instrumental in carrying conviction to the 
minds of those who are capable of weighing the force 
of 4iis arguments. 

Independently of the persuasion which the. Scriptures 

lead us to entertain, that war, and famine, and pestilence^ 

* • 

with other cai&mitics of a general nayitray are dispen- 
sations of Providence by which rebellious nations are 
chastised, it would be easy to trace most of our present 

sufferings to causes that would not have existed, if true 

» » 

religion had prevailed amongst us. Until it shall pre- 
vail, we can nndulge no rational hope of relief ; but, if 
we sincerely yield ourselves up to its influence, the best 
hopes may be entertained of national and individual 
prosperity. 

This is the true Radical Reform— a Reform of prin- 
ciples leading to an amendWnt of practice. Hiis is a 
reform which will cut off oppression from rulers, cor- 
ruption from the legislature, sedition *and disaffec^on 
from the populace. . Let us return Uf Qod whom we 
have forsaken— let us humble ourselves beneath his 
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mighty hand — let us ’unfeignedly renounce those things 
which are displeasing in his sight — ^let us live as becomes 
a people fav/>red with the light of his glorious gospel — 
and then we shall obtain his blessing and protection. 

• 

Consider for a moment what would be tlie effect 
produced by the sincere adoption of Christian principles 
by every class of persons amongst us from the highest to 
the lowest 

Far is it from the intention of the writer (o imitate or 
countenance the base attempts of pretended patripls to 
blacken the eliai^cter of him to whom t‘he chief autho- 
rity in the state is at this time entrusted. Yet^ could he 
have access in private to that distinguished personage^ 
and be admitted to the privilege of speaking with 
Christian sincerity ^ he would endeavour, in respectful 
but plain language, to urge upon him the*' wisdom and 
the duty of treading in the footsteps of his honored 
Father. * He would say to him — Remember, Sir, that 
a pity set' upon a hill cannot be hid. The eyes of 

^ In the life of Buhop Bnmet we find a letter addressed by that 
excellent man to King Charles II.' vi^io consulted him concerning 
the state of the nation ; a letter which, though it failed of its desired 
effect, will do everj^asting honor to the writer, and deserves to be 
attiratively read by all who are entrusted with the government of 
aatioDs. It is as follows : — 
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Britain — the fiyes of the worlds are*upQn you; — all your 
actions are noticed, your occupations, your amusen^ents, 

* 29th January, 

May it please your Majestyi 

T HAVE not preHurned to trouble your Majesfy fors,ome months, 
not having any thing worthy your time to otfer, and now I choose 
iather this way, since the intinitc duty I owe you puts me under 
restiaints in discourse, which I cannot so easily overcome. What 
I shall now Miggist to your Majesty, I shall do it as in the presence 
of Almighty God, to whom 1 know I must give an account of all 
my actions . I tlierefore beg yon will be graciously pleased to accept 
this most faitliftl zeal ofyonr poor subject, who has no pther design 

in it tiian your good and the discharge of his own conscience. 

* • 

I must then first assure your Majesty, I never discovered any 
thing like a design of raising rebellion, among all those with whom 
Icont^ei'se; but [ sliall add, on the other hand, that most people grow 

sullen, and are highly dissatisfied with you, and distrustful of you. 

• • 

Formerly your Ministers, or Ilis Royal Highness, bore the blame 
of things that were ungrateful, but now it falls upon yourself, and 
time, which cures most other distempers, increases this. Your last 
Speech makes many think it will be easy to fetch up petitions from 
all parts of Kiiglaiid. This is now under consultation,* and is not 
yet deteimined, but I find so many inclined to promote them, that 
as far as I can judge, it will go that w’^ay. If your Majesty calls a 
new Paihamcnt, it is believed, t)^at those who have promoted the 
petitions will be generally elected ; for the inferior sort of people 
are much set upon them, and make th(.ir judgment of men from 
their behaviour in that matter. The sobeier serf of those, who y e 
ill pleased at your conduct, reckon that either^ the slate of yo^r 
affairs beyond sea, or of your Exchequer at home, will eielong 
necessitate your meeting your Fariiament ; and that then thinirs 
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your expenses, are nslrrowly observed by those who feci 
that you have been placed by ProvideiKe in your exalted 

must be rectiiied ; and therefore they use their utmost endeavours 
to keep aU quiet. If your Majesty has a session in April, for sup- 
porting yonr Allies, I find it is resolved by many that the inuiiey 
necessary to raaiiitain yonr alliances shall be put into the hands of 
commissioners, to issue it as they shall answer to the two houses ; 
and these will be so chosen, that as it is likely that the persons 
will be very unacceptable to you, so they beini; trusted with the 
money will be as a council of state to controiil all yonr couiirils ; 
and as to your Exchequer, I do not find any inclination to consider 
your necessity, unless many things be done to put thehi into another 
disposition than I can observe in them. The things that will be 
demanded, will^qot be of so easy a digestion as that I can imagine 

r 

you will ever be brought to them, or indeed that it will be reason- 
able or honourable for you to grant them. So that in this disoider 
of affairs, it is easy to propose difficulties, but not so easy tis find 
out that which may remove them. 

** Tliere is one thing, and indeed the only thing, in which all 
honest men agree, as tliat which can easily extiicate yon out of all 
yonr troubles ; it it not the change of a minister, or of a council, a 
new alKance, or a session of parliament, but it is (and suffer me, 
Sir, to speak it with a more than ordinary earnestness) a change 
iu your own heart, and in your course of life. And now, Sir, 
if you do not with indignation throw this paper from yon, permit 
me (with all the humility of a snbjfct prostrate at your feel) to tel! 
you, that all the distrust your people have of you, all the necessities 
you now are under, all the indignation of Heaven that is upon you, 
an^ appears in the* defeating all your councils, flow from this— that 
you have not fear^id nor served God, but have given yourself op 
to so many sinful pleasures. Your Majesty may perhaps justly 
think, that many of those that oppose you have no regard for 
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station, nof for your own indulgenge, but for the good 
of the community. But, still more, remember that 

religion, but the body of your people consider it more than you can 
imagine. I do not desire your Blajesty to put on a hypocritical 
shew of religion, as Henry the Third of France did, hoping thereby 

ft 

to have weathered the storm of those times. No! that would be 
soon seen through ; and, as it would provoke God more, so it 
would increase jealousies. No, Sir, it must be real, and the evi- 
dyices of it signal. All those about you, who are the occasions of 
sin, chiefly the women, must be removed, and your court be re- 
formed. Sir, if you will turn you to religion sincerely and seriously, - 
you shall qufckly find a serene joy of another nature possess your 
mind, than \%hat arises from gross pleasures; God would be at peace 
with you, and direct and bless all your counscls^ud all good men 
would presently turn to you, and ill men would be ashamed, and 
have a thin party. For I speak it knowingly, there is nothing has 
so alienated the body of your people from you, as what they have 
heard of your life, which disposes them to give an easy belief to 
all other scandalous reports. 

Sir, this counsel is now almost as necessary for your affairs as it 
is for your soul ; and though yon have highly offended that God, who 
has been infinitely merciful to yon, in preserving you at Worcester 
fight, and during your long exile, and who brought ydu back so mi- 
raculously, yet He is still good and gracious; and will, upon your 
sincere repentance, and change of life, pardon all your sins, and re- 
ceive you into his favour; Oh, • Sir, what if you should die in the 
midst of all your sins ; at the great Tribunal where you must ap- 
pear, there will be no regard to the crown you now wear; but it 
will aggravate your punishment, that being in so eminent a St^ion, 
you have so much dishonoured God. Sir, 1 hope you believe there 
is a God, and a life to come, and that sin shall not pass unpunished. 

B 2 If 
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the eye of God ib upon you ; that, though not amenable 
oil earth to any other tribunal than that of public opinion^ 


If your Majesty will reflect upon your having now been twenty 
^ears upon the Throne, and inwall that time how Jit lie you have 
glorifled God, how mach you have provoked Him, and that your ill 
example has drawn so many after you to sin, that men are not now 
ashamed of their vices, you cannot but think, that God is offended 
with you; and if you consider how ill your coiiucils at horii<‘, and 
your wars abroad have succeeded, and how niurli you have lost the 
hearts of your people, you may reasonably conclude, this is of God, 
who will not turn away hia anger from you, till you turn to Him 
with your w’lioje heart. 

** I am no enthusiast cither in opinion or temper,; yet I acknow- 
ledge I have been so pressed in my mind to make this address to 
you, that 1 could have no case till 1 did it. And ^since you were 
pleased to direct me to send yon, through Mr. Chaflinch’s hai'ds, 
such information as I thought fit to convey to you, 1 hope your 
Majesty will not be offended^ if I have made this use of that liberty. 
I am sure 1 can have no other design in it but your good ; for I know 
very well this is not the method to serve any ends of my own. 1 
therefore throw myself at your feet, and once more, in the name of 
God, whose servant I am, do most humbly beseech your Majesty, 
to consider of what I have written, and not to despise it for the 
meanness of the person who has sent it, but to apply yourself to 
religion in earnest. And 1 dare assure you of many blessings, both 
Temporal and Spiiitual, in this life^ and of eternal glory in the life 
to conic. But if you will go on in your sins, tJie judgments of God 
will probably pursue you in tliis life, so that you may be a proverb 
to afier ages ; and ^Aer this life, you will be for ever miserable ; 
ahSl I, your poor siijiject, that now am, shall be a witness against 
you in the great day, that I gave you this free and faithful wanitng. 

Sir, 
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you must ere long stand at the judgment seat of Him 
by whom kings^ reign, and who will call to a severe ac- 
count all those who have abused the authcfrily entrusted 
to them. 

Be persuaded then to act consistently with those pro- 
fessions of religion which you have so often made in 
public proclamations, and in addresses to your assembled 
Parliament. Imitate your royal parent in a devout at- 
tendance on sacred ordinances ; imitate his temperance, 
his purity *of manners, his disposition to lighten the 
burdens of his people, his studious endeavours to pro- 
mote their religious and moral impro^inent. Do this 
sincerely, do it from Christian principles, and be as- 
sured, that you will effectually conciliate the affections 
of your subjects, and will be qertaiii of obtaining the 
blessing of the Most High. 

In like manner might the other members of that 
illustrious house be addressed. They might be reminded, 

Sir, 1)0 person alive timt 1 have written to you to this pur- 

pose ; and I chose this evening, hoping that your exercise to-mor- 
row may put you into a dispositiou to weigh it more carefully. 1 
hope your Majesty will not be offended with this sincere expression 
of my duty to you ; for I durst not have ventured on it, if I haej^not 
thought myself bound to it, both by the duty I owe to God, ?iRl 
that which will ever oblige me to be, 


“ May it please your Majesty, 
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that it will little avail them to Goutiteiiance institutions 
for religious or charitable purposes, unless they scrupu- 
lously observe the principles of purity and equity, unless 
they abstain from vain expenses, and separate from 
vicious companions. Oh ! let them be persuaded to 
consider how much their influence, decidedly cast into 
the scale of truth and righteousness, might contribute to 
its national preponderance. 

The lessons, however, which might be humbly sug- 
gested to those who are placed at the very^summit of 
rank and power, are full as necessary to be urged on 
those eminenr persons to whom the administration of 
government is committed. It must with piea*«uie be 
acknowledged, that most of them are disimguishetkfor 
truly respectable and amiable conduct in private life, 
and some have given reason to believe that they have a 
sincere regard for religion. But, is there not reason to 
regret that they have not been able to rise sujierior to the 
corrupt maxims of w orldly policy — that they have not had 
the courage to stand forward on the ground of purer 
principles, and make the experiment, whether it be not 
possible to govern a nation in strict conformity to the 
laws of our Almighty Sovereign ? 

.^'he doctrine of politicians is, that statesmen cannot 
be expected to coniine themselves to the same maxims 
as morality would prescribe for the regulation of private 
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life. In consequence, dissimulation, intrigue, corrup- 
tion under the name of influence, contrivances to render 
the evil passions and propensities of men subservient to 
the revenue or the power of the sovereign, thesef with 
other such like proceedings, are consicjered as lawful and 
even necessary in the government of a nation such as 
ours. No truth however can be more certain (though 
some may be more obvious) than this, that nothing 
uiiich is morally wrongs can he politically right. What- 
soever tends to injure the principles, tends also to sub- 
vert the Infppiness of the community ; and, jet it be re- 
membered, that governments were instituted not for the 
sake of the ruters, but of the subjecls^Jj^veti if it could 
be shewn that the ruler might derive permanent ad- 
vaiyage from any conduct which was not strictly just 
and upright, still he has no right to seek his own ad- 
vantage at the expense of his people. Cut, in truth, 
the interests of rulers and people are so clearly con- 
nected, that the one cannot sufier without the other. 
Will it then admit of a dispute that immorality of any 
kind is of injurious tendency? — Not to mention for the 
present that most important consideration that it tends to 
draw upon a kingdom the displeasure of God, consider 
its obvious consequences:— Can society prosper without 
mutual and well founded confidence ? — Can intemper- 


ance and licentiousness produce any iSsting benefit,'’ — 
Are not uprightness in dealing, purity and sobriety^)? 
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manners, industry,* frugality, and self-denial, the quali- 
ties which increase the wealth and happiness of nations. 

r 

W4at shall we say then to religious ministers of state 
who not only pljjiider the subjects^ but excite them to 
plunder one another, and foster their propehsity to 
gaming, by annual lotterie $'^ — What shall we say to 
the encouragement given to the consumption of spirit- 
ous liquors, for the sake of the excise duties-/ — What 
«hall we say to the doctrine that ministers muU secure a 
majority ii\ parliament ; and tlierefore, that they must 
keep at their disposal a certain ii^imber of needless 
offices, and e^p^^id a cousideiable portion of public 
money in pensions, in order that they may be certain of 
a sufficient number of supporters iu the great couneiji of 
the nation ? — Are Englishmen so thoroughly vicious, so 
incapable of judging concerning the wisdom of public 
measures, so blind to tiie perception of wha: is done for 
their advantage, that a wise and virtuou.s sovereign, 
having no object but the public good, and employing 
ministers who were sincerely desirous of promoting that 
object, would be left without support r — Surely an as- 
sertion of this kind would be a libel on the natioiu 
But, if such an assertion be no/t ventured, where is the 
necessity of resorting to corrupt influence r — For, what*^ 
evei: name be gi^en to it, that influence must be corrupt 
which deters intn from voting according to llieir con* 
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scientious judgment. Will it be said’that the best and 
wisest ministers could not contend against a factious op- 
position, if they relied only on the power of their argu- 
ments to produce conviction ? — It may be answered, let 
it be evident that they are nifluenced by no selfish 
motives/ let it be evident that they are not seeking to 
gratify the vain or vicious inclinations of the sovereign or 
his family, that they are willing to have all their mea- 
surtjs fairly canvassed, and to adopt the judgment of 
their opponents, when that judgment can be proved 
better thai> their own ; they will then soon acquire 
such well founded, because well merited, popularity, 
that the clamdurs of the factious wil^ypt be able to 
shake their power. It is at least worth while for mi- 
nisters to make the experiment. Let them look the 
state of the country fairly in the face ; let them be 
willing to allow a fair investigation and exposure of 
its conditioa ; let them consent to such reforms as 
would render our legislative assemblies the real organs 
for declaring the public voice, and at the same time the 
instruments of directing the public judgment; let them 
manfully claim the support of just and virtuous and 
thinking men : and there can be little reason to doubt 
that they would obtain •such an influence for good purr 
poses, as no rulers of this country ever before en- 
joyed. If they should really be induced to adopt Jlhis 
conduct by reverence for God and bis laws; if tEey 
should sincerely apply to Him for wisdom to guide their 
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deliberations, and for his blessing to prosper their mea- 
sures; that wisdom would doubtless be imparted, that 
blessing would rest upon them ; and then it is impossible 
to calculate on the elevation of prosperity to which they 
might be made the instruments of raising their couutiy. 
Whenever such a course of action has in any d^ree 
been adopted, how benelicial have been its effects. 
Remember how much cause France had to bless the 
administration of Sully; consider how much reason 
there is to believe that Neckar’s principles, if acted 
on, might have prevented the downfall of that mon- 
archy.* Recollect the power which the illustrious 
Chatham maiptmned, though he for a long time stood 
alone amongst his colleagues in ofhee, and was known 
to be by no means a favourite with his royal master. 
That administration cannot fail to be strong, which en- 
joys the confidence of the nation ; that administration 
cannot fail to obtain such contideiicei ulvch acts with 
manly candour and integrity, and makes it evident that 
the public good is the sole object of its labours. 

« 

The principles which have been thus recommended 
respect the conduct of rulers towards their own people ; 
but the same principles shduld regulate their conduct 
towards all other nations. To illustrate this position in 
all jts details wotild lead us into too wide a field ; yet it 

* See Madame de Stacl’s Reflertioni on ilic French Revo- 
lution. 
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deserves consideration, how far the adoption of a just 
and liberal policy with respect to territorial possessions 
and commercial transactions would tend to*the national 
advantage. Suppose that a kingdom like Great Britain 
should solemnly renounce (and by its actions prove the 
sincerity of that renunciation,) — should renounce all de- 
sire to aggrandise itself at the expense of other countries, 
should declare that it wished to feel and act as a mem- 
ber of the great family of mankind, and to aim at no- 
thing but the promotion of universal peace and universal 
happiness ; 'suppose that it were to offer to the sur- 
rounding countries a repeal of all those commercial re- 
gulations, which had been dictated bj^e selfish spirit 
of its own manufacturers and merchants, and to propose 
that* freedom of intercourse and fair reciprocity should 
form the basis of all its dealings: can we believe that 
any injury would in the end result from sucii a system 
of policy ? *For a time, it is true, a check might be 
given to certain classes of manufacturers, who have ob- 
tained a monopoly iu the home market as to their par-’ 
ticular articles of produce ; but the whole na'tion would 
be benefited by obtaining those articles at a cheaper 
rate, and by the export of a corresponding value iii 
other commodities, to the production of which the ge- 
nius of our people, or the nature of our soil, would be 
more particularly suited. Why should there be a grejl|^ 
rivalship between France, and Spain, and Holland, and 
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Britain, than between Cornwall, and Kent, and SufTolk,^ 
or any other portions of the kingdom ? Are we not, 
indeed, metnbers of one great family ; and would not 
the happiness of each separate member be increased by 
the prosperity of the whole ? Yes, be assured, the re- 
nunciation of selfishness, whether by nations or indi- 
viduals, the adoption of a large and liberal policy, as it 

would cut off the occasions of contention, w'ould pro- 

♦» 

duce a degree of general peace and happiness such as 
mankind have uuhappily never yet experienced. 

In order that Ministers, if they were really influ- 
enced by such'Siii'iws, should be able to act consistently 
with them, they must undoubtedly have the support of 
Parliament ; and they would have such support, rf its 
members w'ere determined to make Christianity their 

rule of conduct. Our senators would then consider 

♦ ^ 

themselves as forming, what they are called, the great 
Council of the Nation, and they would determine that 
their deliberations should be guided by regard to the 
public godd, and not by any factious or personal consi- 
derations. The great object of the members of such a 
council should be, to give the^ best advice in their power 
to the sovereign, to make wise *]aw8, to strengthen the 
hands of the executive in all right measures, and at the 
saye time to check abuses and correct mistakes when- 
ever they are defected. Is this the usual course of pro- 
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ceeding in our* legibiative assembliej} Is there not too 
much reason for the remark made concerning one of 
those assemblies,. by one of the most justly venerated of 
its own members, that its character is too oflen changed 
from that of a Christian deliberative assembly into 
that of a stage for prize-fighters/'* It is made the 
scene of contention for dignity and power, instead of 
being the place where the best talents of the empire 
conspire to study for the general good. Surely this 
would not be so, if those entrusted with the solemn (it 
might almost be said sacred) character of national legis- 
lators devoted themselves unreservedly and entirely to 
the great objects for which they were appointed. Were 
this the case, there would be no needier corruption, 
either in or out of Parliament. Ministers, in order to 
secuw a majority, would only have to shew that their 
plans deserved support, or to alter them where any de- 
fects were pointed out and candidates foj a seat in 
Parliament would chiefly have to convince their consti- 
tuents, that they possessed the talents and the virtues 
necessary for so important a trust. 

% 

All this, it may be said, is Utopian and chimerical;— 

but why is it so i because we do not deserve the title 

which we presumptuously assume, of being a Christiaa 

nation. If the majority of us were real Christians, we 

•> 

* See Mr. Wilbeiforce's F^ractical View of piiristiaiiity, c.l^ 
feet. 5. 
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»houid send such representatives to Parliament as de« 
served that character^ and then the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the authority of the sovereigp would be alike 
secure in their hands. 

This, this only, is the true reform in Parliament. 
Other plans may be tried to little purpose. Venal bo- 
roughs may be disfranchised, populous towns may be 
admitted to that share which they seem to have reason 
for claiming in the choice of legislators ; but still, if the 
mass of the people be irreligious, it is but too probable 
that most of their representatives will be irreligious also; 
and those who are chosen by the largest number of con- 

f 

stituents will {JMciably be the least deserving. 

Let our Reformers (hen turn their attention t<) Mis 
point. Instead of inflaming the minds of the populace 

with clamours for Annual Parliaments and Universal 

# 

Franchise, let them exhort the people to make a good 
use of the privileges they already enjoy; — to send to 
' Parliament none but men of sound principle and inesti* 
mable conduct in private life. When this beginning is 
made, every thing else that is really desirable will soon 
follow, the decayed parts of our constitution, if such 
there be, will be restored ; venality and party-violence 
will give place to sincere deliberation for the public 
g0^d; and the members of administration, instead of 
having their time chiefly occupied in combats to pre- 
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serve their power, will be able to ’exert that power in 
undivided efforts for their country's welfare. 

Though it may be right, however, to call our Re- 
formers to such a mode of <jorrecting the abuses they 
complain of, there is but too little reason for hoping 
that the appeal will be successfuL To whom then must 
we look as the agents for producing national and indivi- 
dual reformation ? To whom ought we to look so 
earnestly as to those who are intrusted with the sacred 
character of public teachers and messengers of God? 

Through the goodness of Providence, there exists in 
tills country a Christian church, of whietfthe doctrine is 
eminently pure, the forms of worship spiritual, and the 
discipline, in all cisenlial points, conformable, as far as 
w% can learn from history, to the apostolic model.— 
Amongst the members of this church, both •clergy and 
laity, examples of piety can be produced equal to the 
best that are recorded in any age or hi any communion j 
and, perhaps, there never was a period when it could* 
boast of a larger number of zealous, wise, and learned 
ministers. Yet there seems much reason to apprehend 
that, from various causes, Jthis church has gradually de- 
clined, rather than advanced, in popularity, and conse- 
quently in influence, wdth the bulk of the community. 

If we calculate the proportion which the dissenters fr^ 

» 

our established worship bore to the wholff population, at 
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the beginning and th^ close of the last century, we shall 
find that it is very remarkably increased, and that the in^ 
crease has gone on, within these few years, with vastly 
accelerated rapidity. Yet it is remarkable, that most of 
the grounds of difference,, which, in former times, were 
so fiercely contested, are now' but slightly iiisbted on. 
By far the larger number of dissenters admit, that the 
doctrine of the church, as maintained in her articles and 
liturgy, is perfectly sound and orthodox. To what cause 
then are w e to ascribe their separation ? Amongst the 
most prominent, certainly, is the neglect, which has too 
long continued, of providing sufficiently numerous and 
convenient places of worship for our growing popula- 
tion. On thiflrt&bject, the eyes of our civil and ecclesi- 
astical rulers appear to be so completely opened, and 
their zeal so much awakened, that it is not necessaly to 
enlarge. With respect to any other causes, the writer4s 
anxious to# express himself w'ith the utmost tenderness 
and caution. It would little correspond with his feelings 
to dwell upon the faulty conduct of any who fill the sa- 
cred office, much less of those whose eminent station in 
the church 'should be adorned by peculiar sanctity and 
devotedness to the service of their heavenly Master. — 
But, without descending to particulars, it may be per- 
mitted to lament jthe divisions existing amongst the clergy 
themselves. It may be permitted to lament the pre- 

i 

vgj^ng practice of branding those who are distinguished 
by peculiar zeal' and diligence with some opprobrious 
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epithet. It may be permitted to lament that, in some 
recent instances^ a disposition has been shewn to expel 
from their curerf, by an unusual stretch of diocesan au- 
thority, men who were obnoxious on no other account 
than the exemplary discharge* of their duties; whilst 
great toleration has been extended to the teachers of 
heretical doctrine and to persons of immoral conduct. 
Surely, wherever such things are witnessed, the minds 
of the people will be alienated, and a strong temptation 
will be held out to resistance against power which ap- 
pears to be ^o partially exercised. It w'oiild be well if 
those who possess authority of any kind would remem- 
ber, that the favourable opinion of man^d is its surest 
bulwark. The people of this country have cast off (in 
some respects, perhaps, more than is desirable) their an- 
cient prejudices. They canvass without scruple the 
actions of their superiors, and especially of their religious 
instructors. Jf those superiors and instructors therefore 
would preserve their influence, it must be by such con- 
duct as may command esteem and veneration. 

If then the voice of one who loves his country, and 
especially loves that pure and apostolic church, in whose 
communion he was educjiteti, and hopes to die, might 
reach the ears of the Bishops and clergy of this nation, 
he would humbly but earnestly call upon them to culti- 
vate such union amongst themselves, {ind shew su^^ 
assiduity and love towards their people, as may secure 

c 
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their reverence and engage their affections/ Howsoever 
divided the dissenterh are in other respects, they appear 
to be united in the wish to overturn the predominating 
influence of the e^^tabUshment. Let the clergy then 
unite to support that influence, not by arrogant preten- 
sions or uncharitable attacks on those who differ from 
them, but by a display of fervent zeal to promote the, 
salvation of mankind. Let party distinctions be laid 
aside. Let the question no longer be, whether one js a 
follower of Calvin, or the other of Arminius ; but how 
each may best prove himself a follower of Christ. Let 
the interests of true religion appear to predominate with 
them above the secular interests even of tl^e church itself. 
Let it be seen that, where the instruction of the lower 
orders, the dissemination of llie Scriptures, the conver- 
sion of Jews or heathens are concerned, petty jealousies 
are relinquished, and no other rivalry allowed than a 
rivalry in well directed zeal and truly Christian bounty. 
Let those great personages in the state, who have the 
power of nominating Bishops and filling such benefices 
as are in the patronage of the crown, remember, that to 
exercise that power for the sake of commanding political 
influence, is encouraging simony of the worst kind ; is 
prostiUiting a most sacred trfist, and is ultimately coun- 
teracting their own purpose ; for thus discredit will be 
cast on those sacred functions which, rightly exercised, 
afiord the best support to government, by diffusing sound 
religion and its inseparable adjuncts, loyalty and pa- 
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triotism. Let Bishops remember well thd true design 
of their high office. The Holy Ghost has made them 
overseers to feed the Church of God, \\;hich he hath 
purchased with his own blood.”* They should there- 
fore take heed unto themselves and to the flock ; they 
should iarefully and kindly superintend the under-shep- 
' herds, observing that they fulfil their duty, and encou- 
raging them by their own example and assistance. If 
any one be justly accused of irregular or imprudent con- 
duct, they should, according to circumstances, admonish 
or reprove ithem ; but th%y should not lend an ear to the 
calumnious reports of those who vilify all who, by their 
zeal and dilig<?nce, put to shame thei;><;)wn supineness. 
It should be the care of Bishops to obtain an accurate 
knoudedge of the state of every parish in their respec- 
tive dioceses, not trusting to the imperfect returns made 
at their visitations^ nor even to the surveys of the Arch- 
deacons, but, as much as possible, exercising from time 
to time a personal inspection. f ^t is true that, were^ 
Bishops to be thus employed, they could spare but little, 
time for attendance at court, or for the exercise of their 
legislative powers; but suiely these are far less impor- 
tant avocations ; surely they were appointed to their high 
office, not so much lha1> tfiey might be Lords of Parlia- 
ment, as stewards of the mysteries of Christ; and, 

* Acts, XX. 28. 

f Tins was the conduct of Bishop Burnet {see his Life) and of 
several of his worthy contemporaries. 

C 2 



though them may *be some occasions where their attend^ 
auce in the House of Peers may be desirable, there 
must be many more where their presence in their dio- 
ceses is of far higher necessity. 

At a moment like the present, it becomes tl>e clergy 
of every rank to render assiduous attendance at their ^ 
posts. They should be instant in season and out of 
season^ to counteract the apostles of sedition in tKeir 
baneful labours; to counteract them not so much by 
political discussion as by raising the min^s of their 
people from earthly to heavenly objects. They should 
excite the more opulent of their parishioners to libe- 
ral contributions for the relief of the distressed ; they 

should persuade the poor to exercise patience, dili- 

« 

gence, temperance, and confidence in God ; they should 
be more than ever assiduous in holding out those ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises of ,the . Gospel 
which encouraged believers of old time to support the 
greatest privations ; and amongst which is the assurance 
that if we seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, all other things that are needful shall be added 
unto us. Instead of treating those who separate from 
our communion with bigottod disdain, they should en- 
deavour to win them back by kind expostulation, and 
still more by such a devout performance of the Church 
sefVices as may render them attractive, and such a ma- 
nifestation of sincerity, and zeal, and love, as may. 
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through the divine blessing, give efficacy to their instruc- 
tions. Spending much time in pra)'er themselves, they 
should endeavour to excite a spirit of prayer amongst 
their people, reminding them that God is both able 
and willing to supply all thieir need,_ and that be has 
promised to bestow both temporal and spiritual blessings 
in answer to the devout petitions of his servants. 

>If, in every parish throughout the kingdom, a pious 
clergyman were stationed, who would labour thus to 
make full proof of his ministry; if bishops, ^priests, and 
deacons, would thus discharge the duties of their respec- 
tive offices ; the enemies of the ChurcK would soon be 
silenced, and those of the State would lose a large pro- 
portion of their followers. The true Christian must be 
a loyal subject. Let those then whose peculiar charge 

it is to advocate the cause of Christianity, be studious to 

* 

do so both iy their instructions and their example ; they 
will thus render incalculable service to the cause of 
loyalty ; they will probably be the instruments in God’s . 
hand to promote the temporal salvation of their country, 
as well as the eternal salvation of those intrusted to their 
care. 

t 

In order, however, that the efforts of the Cleigy 
should possess their proper influence, they greatly qeed 
to be assisted by the nobility and gentry, the merchants 
and leading manufacturers, of the kingdom. If those 
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upon \\honi^lhe lewer orders depend for employment, 

and consequently subsistence, would set an example of 

stiict attention to religious duties; if thej^ would chiefly 
• . 
countenance those of their seivants or workmen who 

joined in that attention, a\id strenuously set their faces 
against all profaneness and immorality ; if the •magis- 
trates would sedulously endeavour to diminish the num- 
ber of public houses, and watch over the conduct of 
all which are allowed to conliniic open; if the lairs 
and wakes, and other scenes of temptation that are so 
frequently presented to the minds of the poor, w’ere 
suppressed, and premiums given to such of the lower 
orders as were distinguislied for piety, industry, and so- 
briety : — then would llie clergy be delivered from some 
of the chief counteracting influences winch diminish the 
efficacy of ilieir labours, and feel thtir haiith strength- 
ened for the fultilmcnt of their duties. What a delight- 
ful scene niust that parish present, where \\ic opulent 
landholders unite with the pious pastor in striving to 
dispel ignorance and vice, to comfort the afflicted, and 
to encourage the deserving: where the principal guitry 
lead the train of their children, servants, and tenantry, to 
the house of God, all uniting to adore their common 
Father — all delighting to hear the mercy, and to sing 
the praises of their adorable Redeemer. Such were the 
scenes which England often presented in the days of 
oldf May those days speedily return, for then w'e shall 
see true radical reformation ; then will our couiitjy be 
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once more lilessed with liberty, and. peace^ and com- 
fort. 

« 

And, now, having ventured to admonisli the higher 
orders of the community concerning their important 
duties, it is time that the writer should direct his atten- 
tion to those whom Providence has placed in a lower 
station. It would be happy could they be persuaded to 
brieve (what is undoubtedly the truth) that Providence 
has placed them in the station which they occupy. This 

conviction would do much to prevent their murmuring 

# 

against their superiors, and induce them patiently to 
support the unavoidable evils of their condition. Still 
it cannot be disputed, that many of th€^vils which they 
suffer arise from human errors, and may, by the cor- 
rection of those errors, be alleviated, if not removed. 

It never can be too strongly inculcated, tiifiat dn is the 
fruitful parent of all the miseries which afflict man- 
kind, It was this which banishcH man from Para- 
dise. It is this which prevents him from recovering 
that measure which, even on earth, might be en- 
joyed, of his lost felicity. Let us survey the various 
nations of the globe, and» sec whether we can find any 

t 

people who are not happy in proportion as they are 

moral and xeligious, and miserable in {yoportion as they 

indulge the propensities of their fallen nature, litis, 

» 

however, is a subject to which only allusion can be 
made. In looking at the condition of mankind, it should 
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be remembfred, that we came into the world feeble and 
helpless creatures, that the necessaries of life are not 
furnished to us as the spontaneous productions of na- 
ture, but are the fruits both of mental and bodily ex- 
ertion. The great Lord of the Universe, who enjoined 
Adam to labour (though probably without fatigue ) even 
in Paradise, said to him after his fall, ‘‘ In the sweat of 
thy face shall thou eat bread.” Industry, therefore, of 
one kind or another, is the duty of every man. Tjie 
nature of that industry must vary according to the condi- 
tion of society. Amongst the more savage tribes of 
men, who subsist on hunting, the most toilsome efforts 
are often necessary to procure a scanty qieal. In the 
agricultural stat^of society, a larger population is more 
easily supported, by the cultivation of the ground ; but, 
when numbers increase, and men assemble in cities, 
some will naturally betake themselves to mechanical 
employmenfs, leaving others to produce the food neces- 
sary for the general support. In the mean time it be- 
comes needful for <lie good of the whole, that some 
should be exempt from manual labour in order that they 
may fulfil the office of legislators and rulers, and thus 
promote the peace and order of the community. These 
have to undeigo mental toil, which is often far more 
severe than any bodily exertion, and which produces 
also far more beneficial and extensive results. By de- 
grees such accumulations of produce will result from 
the union of frugality with industry, that some, after 
spending a portion of their lives in labour, will have 
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acquired the means of subsisting without it, during the 
remainder. Others will inherit from their parents or 
relations a sufficient portion ; and thus that diversity of 
conditions will arise which cannot but exist in every 
country that has made some progress in civilization^ and 
which the wisdom of Providence renders subservient to 
very beneficial purposes. In proportion, however, as 
numbers multiply, the productions of the earth by 
which they are supported, will become less and less 
adequate to that purpose ; and, w hen the increase of 
population^ begins to exceed the supply of food, a de- 
gree of distress must unavoidably arise, which can only 
be kept under^ by later marriages and restraint on those 
passions that tend to the multiplication of mankind. It 
is long before such a state of society can exist, and wdien 
it is foreseen it would, perhaps, be expedient in rulers to 
encourage emigration to countries that are less thickly 
peopled, ^ut, in our country, this stat^ has been 
hastened both by our growing prosperity, and also by the 
operation of those laws which, by compelling the more 
opulent to support the poor, have acted as a bounty on 
population, at a time when it needed to be restrained. 
In this manner our poor have multiplied to such a de- 
gree, that it is difBcult beyond measure to provide them 
with employment and support. Various circumstances 
have also concurred at the present period to diminish 
the exportation of our manufactured produce. Hie 
home market is therefore overstocked, and consequently 
those who used to employ a lai^e proportion of our 
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needy population .are unable to continue that employ- 
nieiit. The most severe distress has thus arisen, and 
that distress is at this time aggravated by \\ie baneful arts 
of men, who ascribe to the misconduct of the rulers 
what has in a great meas«rc arisen from the improper 
conduct of the poor theinsekes. Without acciwing the 
lower orders of the people of peculiar viciousness, there 
still is much reason for suspecting that they have in a 
great measure contributed to the difficulties under vvhifh 
they labour. When, employment being plentiful, wages 
were at a higher rate, they seem to have taken for granted 
that the same state of things must always continue. 
Instead therefore of frugally selling apart, a portion of 
their superfluous earnings, they wasted them in luxuri- 
ous, loo often vicicjus, indulgence. Most of them 
married early, far earlier than the generality of tfieir 
more opulent neighbours. They thus became bur- 
tbened wheh young w'ilh large families, whom they 
had not previously secured the power of maintain- 
ing; being too commonly, there is reason to believe, 
upheld by the feeling that, should dispels come upon 
them, they would be sure of relief from the parocliial 
funds. When population was less abundant, and in- 
stances of distress were few, those funds were tolerably 
equal to the burden cast upon them ; but as the popula- 
tion has very rapyily increased, (most rapidly amongst 
. 

the poorest), and instances of distress have from the 
« 

stagnation of trade been multiplied, tlie parocliial funds 
have become grievously overcharged, and in some cases 
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are altogether exhausted. Here then* we h^ve a cause 
of distiess which, taken in connexion with the dissolute 
habits that too* commonly prevail amongst a dense 
population, may account for a large proportion of the 
sudenngs which the lower oitlers at this time endure, 
and that* without any peculiar fault in the rulers of the 
stale. That these sufferings are increased by the exist- 
ing load of taxation cannot be denied ; but how has that 
loivl accumulated? Has it not been very much through 
the fondness of the bulk of the community for W'ar ? — ► 
Of the bulk of the community, be it repeated; for, 
unless the wars in which we have during the greater part 
of the last century been engaged had been popular in 
their origin, the different administrations which have 
prevailed would not have ventured into the held. By 
fai tlie laiger proportion of our taxes is raised to defray 
the interest of the national debt, and if that interest were 
witlilield or jdiminished, to say nothing of the injustice 
which would be done to the public creditors, or of their 
suffVnngs, how many w'ould be deprived of employment, 
and therefore of bread, in consequence of the ruin in 
wliicli the greater part of their creditors would be 
involved. 

In what manner then w^ould the reforms, for which 

our demagogues contend, contribute ta»ltghten the gene- 

% 

ral distress ? Let them carry their schemes of retrench- 
meDt to the utmost, unless they annihilate the national 
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debt, and c^bolisb the poor rates, they must leave the 
taxation with which we are burdened at nearly its present 
amount, and mih respect to any other advantages that 
might be expected, they must, to say the least, be very 
problematical. The legi^ature, as it is now constituted, 
combines a large proportion of the talent, llie experience, 
and the virtue of the nation ; and it is not very probable' 
that wiser laws would be framed, or more pow^erful 
sanctions derived for the support of religion and virtne, 
by the new’ class of representatives whom universal 
suffrage would send to parliament. ^ 

“ No, let thej^eople be assured that if they wish for 
that true reformation which alone can relieve their dis- 
tress, they must reform themselves. They must become 
sober, industrious, and frugal ; they must bear with 
patience, till means can be found (and means there is 
every reason to believe will in such case bf found) to 
lighten their present difficulties, and they must take care 

not to bring new ones upon themselves, by avoiding those 
» 

errors to which those that now exist are to be attributed. 

4 

If, instead of listening to persons who seek to inflame 
their passions, they would listen to the advice of sober 
and reflecting men ; if they tfoijld direct their industry 
from the channels in which too large a proportion of it 
has been accumulated, to others which present a fairer 
opening, especially such as tend to multiply the produc- 
tions of the soil; if, above all, they would humble 
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themselves beneath the mighty hand ef Go(}, and be- 
seech Him who possesses infinite powder to relieve their 
distress ; they wbuld soon find their spirits raised, their 
afflictions lightened, and such supplies afforded as an 
infinitely wise and gracious Providence is ever ready to 
bestow. • 

If they refuse to listen to admonitions of this kind, 
and determine to follow the suggestions of those who 
are anxious to overturn the constitution of their country, 
the result must be their own destruction either by the 
sword of justice, or by the fatal success of their infatu> 
ated conduct. . 

Let us suppose a revolution effected — the rich pluu- 
dered — and their property divided amongst the mob of 
reformers and their deluded victims. What would be 
the result? .Rapine, massacre, and universal dissolute- 
ness of manners, would deform the face of society, or 

t 

rather destroy the bands by which society is held to- 
gether. A few months of riot would consjime what- 
soever stores have been accumulated for the subsistence 
of the nation— manufacturing industry would cease — the 
soil would be in a great lAeasure uncultivated, because 
no man could be sure of reaping the reward of his la- 
bours ; and supplies could not be protured from other 
countries, in consequence of the uncert^nty which there 
must be concerning the security of payments. Famine, 
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therefore, Avith its attendant, pestilence, would add iheir 
horrors to the scourges of domestic tumult; and, per- 
haps, foreign invasion would conij>letc*the ruin of this, 
which (notwithstanding present circumstances) is upon 
the whole the most pros[iferou8 nation of the earth. 

Let those then who possess tlie power, and have hi-* 
therto but too much shewn the disposition, to auitate 
the public mind, be persuaded to pause for a moment, 
and consider the tendency of their own procei chugs. 
They cannot in their sober moments believe, that the 
course which they pursue is likely to lead to real reform- 
ation. Even if their secret design is to advance their 
personal and private interests, lliere is great reason to 

believe that in this they w ould not be ultimately success- 

$ 

ful. But let them devote their talents to really useful 
purposes; let them labour as assiduously to promote the 
cause of virtue as they now do to promote, disorder and 
disorganisation ; and whilst they secure the esteem of 

4 

good men, they will probably obtain even greater per- 
manent advantages than are likely to reward their piesent 
labours. At any rate, let them hesitate before they ha- 
zard the plunging their country into a sea of troubles 
from which it may never emferge ; — before they raise a 
tempest which tliey will vainly endeavour to appease or 
to control. • 


Let the friends of peace and order in the mean time 
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jesolve to rally round the standard of , loyalty; not that, 
in its name, they may contribute to the oppression, or 
even, if it can be avoided, to the punishment, of their 
deluded fellow-subjects; but that they may assist in dis- 
pelling their delusion, and g]ve such confidence to the 
constituted authorities as to prevent their feeling thein- 
^selves obliged to resort to measures of severity. And 
may those authorities be enabled to conduct themselves 
with that union of firmness and moderation, that regard 
to the rights of the people, that pity for the misguided, 
which may once more recover the esteem and affection 
that have unhappily been impaired, and ei^tablish the 
empire of law and justice and true religion in the hearts 
of men ! May all, in a word, be persuaded to act in a 
manner consistent with the name of Christians which 
they*bear, and unite in seeking protection and help from 
Him, who can still the fury of the waves and the mad- 
ness of the people ; w ho giveth salvation unte kings, and 
* 

loyalty to subjects ; w ho executeth judgment for the op- 
pressed, and giveth food to the hungry ; who is able, in 
a word, to relieve all our wants, and grant us permanent 
peace and true prosperity ! To return to ^im, from 
whom we have all too much departed, is the first great 
step to that radical reformytiou, which alone can avert 
our ruin ; — that reformation, which, if adopted, will 
bring down blessings on us as a nation in time, and will 
make us unspeakably blessed as individuals througKbut 
eternity. sJ 


THE END. 
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SECTlOxN 1. 


INTaODUCTION. 

The Ministerial plan of Reform has now been 
submitted about four weeks to the House of 
Commons, and to the country. Until the last 
hour, its details and provisions were ^ kept a pro- 
found secret, were unknown to the subordinate 
Members of the Government, and could not, 
therefore, have been previously weighed and con- 
sidered by the public. Scarcely, however, was 
the measure explained and promulgated, than a 
great number of petitions in support of it poured 
in from various quarters. In many instances, 
in the more remote counties, the petithm in. 
support of the Kll was forwarded almogt by 
return of the post, which brought it down. In 
all, the interval was a very brief one. 

a 
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Pew subjects which exercise the powers of 
human intellect, are more difficult and complex 
in their nature, more perplexing in their results, 
than the science of Government. As none can be 
directed to more exalted objects, involving ati it 
does the happiness of our species, so none can be 
more abstruse in th^ir character. Any great 
change in the Legislature, or form of Govern- 
ment, of a nation, must be a doubtful operation. 
The keenest political vision cannot precisely fore- 
see its consequences. That this measure is of 
a very extensive description, will be allowed by 
all, since it is one of its merits most insisted 
upon by its supporters. The Members of the 
House of Commons who have given it their most 
anxious and earnest attention, are scarcely yet 
fully acquainted with its provisions and details; 
the Ministers who framed it have not, in the 
course of nine nights debate, attempted to afford 
any insight, into its effects. It is certain, that the 
body of petitioners, in favour of this Bill, cannot 
have founded their approbation, by return of 
post, on any deliberate reflection, or any close 
analysis. It is no impeachment of their intelli- 
gence, to assert that they cannot yet fully com- 
prehend it, and that their admiration must be a 
little according to the practice of the Baron in 
La Fausse Agnes, who tells us, “ Quand Jc lis 
quelque chose, 'que Je ne coniprends pas, Je suis 
toujours dans ‘l ad miration.” In this situation, 
called upon to support a measure changing the 
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whole British Constitution ; which no one, a 
month ago, anticipated; called upon by those, 
•who were the^i as unacquainted with Tt as myself, 
and who since have had less opportunity of in- 
forming themselves of it, I am tempted, in turn, 
to ask them to weigh my doubts and difficulties. 

I invite them to consider some of those reasons 
which induce my mind to reject what they desire. 
AV ithout having the presumption to suppose, that, 
in a very short time, in a very hurried manner, 
and in the compass, of a brief pamphlet, I can 
fully discuss this question, my object will be 
attained, ifj can succeed in directing the intel- 
lectual power of the community to those channels 
which I cannot now entirely explore. Admitting, 
that a great number of petitions for the Bill indi- 
cate a strong feeling in its favour; an admission, 
which however I should be inclined to qualify, 
still their very precipitation proves npthing but 
feeling. It .proves, that at the word Reform, 
its advocates, throughout the jountry, have ral- 
lied, like 'the Highland Clans of old, , to the g?.. 
thering cry of their chieftain; but, .like them, 
with more of devotion to the cause, than of re- 
flection upon its merits or its justice. But a 
measure of this nature,* so far exceeding all that 
moderate reformers ever contemplated, must be 
tried not by the ebullitions of ar hasty feeling, 
but at the calm tribunal of sober reason. We 
must not, in the intoxication or enthusiasm of the 
moment, pronounce prematurely upon a question, 

B 2 
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which, beyond all others, demands the most de- 
liberate exercise of -the judgment. must not, 

at this great crisis, forfeit that proud national cha- 
racteristic, which regulates the warmth of English 
hearts and feelings, by the coolness of tlnglish 
heads. 



SECTION II. 


REMARKS UPON SOME ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT 
OF THE BILL. ' 

• 

In the course of the long debates which have 
ushered in ^ this Bill, nothing is more remarkable, 
than that from the Ministerial side of the House 
so little should have been said about it. Its spe- 
cific features must be allowed to be of a very 
marked character ; and yet, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the speeches, not merely of the ge- 
neral friends and supporters of Administration, 
but of the JVIinistry themselves, were arguments 
in favour of Reform in general, disquisitions on 
the state 'of public feelings and opinions, which 
might have been uttered as appropriately upon 
any other Reform as upon this. 

Of these general arguments, there are one or 
two on which I am tempted to offer some remarks. 
It has been the anxious endeavour of the Re- 
formers, to establish an analogy between the 
Catholic Question and that of Reform. 

The points upon which they principally endea- 
voured to found it, were its being originally advo- 
cated by a very few ; its gradual progress ; its 
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being supported by, what they consider the irre- 
sistible will 'of a great mass of society, and (a re- 
semblance which they seek much to establish) 
its final success. To all these arguments one 
short observation is applicable, that in no science 
are arguments drawn frdm analogy less conclusive, 
than in politics. To give weight to an argument 
from analogy, the analogy ought to be perfect, 
exact in all its parts, similar in all its bearings ; 
and as this necessary requisite is seldom attained 
in the infinite diversity of human events, and in 
the complex relations of national interests, all 
parallels of this nature must be admitted with 
infinite caution. Statesmen are not, like lawyers, 
governed by precedent. The innumerably differ- 
ent combinations of circumstances, constantly 
vary the data for our decision. It would be easy 
to shew many very striking differences between 
these two questions, which deprive, such argu- 
ments of all their force. The chief and strong 
ground occupied by the long catalogue of great 
men, who successively advocated the repeal of the 
Catholic Restrictions was this. They argued that 
all the motives for the continuance of these re- 
strictions had ceased; they pointed out that 
the temporal power, once so loftily and arro- 
gantly claimed* and so insidiously exerted by the 
Roman Pontiffs, had faded into insignificance. 
The gradual increase of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion had imparted even to the sincerest and most 
devout Catholics, juster notions of the |)roper 
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limits of the spiritual jurisdiction. They shewed 
the convulsions of Europe in the* French Revolu- 
tion ; the indifference even to religion, and cer- 
tainly) to all 'superstitious feelings, which that 
event had scattered through the States of Conti- 
nental Europe, and they feasoned upon the impro- 
bability * of that power being dangerous here, 
\v'hich had fallen into such entire weakness in all 
the seats of its former domination. Like the 
Turks threatening Christendom, it might formerly 
have been a subject of legitimate apprehension 
and precaution, which had now entirely ceased. 
They re-called to mind that their penal laws had 
been enacted, when a formidable Catholic Pre- 
tender to the throne, aided by the most powerful 
Sovereign in Europe, favoured by a strong party in 
the country, would inevitably be supported by 
every Papist in the three kingdoms. But the last 
of the Stuarts had died in exile, and* the marble 
monument which records his end, was raised by 
the Sovereign who filled his forfeited throne. 

Every motive, therefore, which originalfy 
prompted the enactment of these laws, Jaad 
ceased by the course of time and circumstances. 
They had been themselves relaxed and modi- 
fied at different periods, leaving but a small 
portion of their pristine vigour. They were* 
still sufficient to draw an invidious distinc- 
tion, to create. a feeling of great irritation, al- 
though they no longer served the purpose for 
which they were passed. But is it to be inferred, 

15 4 • 
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that if the daring political courage of Chatham — 
the hrm hand of Pitt— the Statesraanlifcegenius of 
Canning — or the bold decision of the Duke of 
Wellington, had directed the afFairs'of State^in the 
days of William or of Anne, they would then have 
consented to their repeal ? 

But, in the question of Reform, we have to deal 
with no visionary phantom of departed danger#, 
we are called upbn to remove no ancient barriers 
against enemies who no longer exist, and which 
therefore may have become useless. The fanati- 
cism of democracy, is in its full tide of life and 
vigour. The risks that we run in dealing with it, 
in compromising with it, are as real, and belong as 
much to this age, as the difficulties of Henry II. 
and John, from the Pope to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries ; or the dangers of George I. 
from the Pretender to the last. 

Another view of this subject, a very ingenious 
and striking view of it, was brought forward by the 
Lord Advocate. It is, perhaps, .somewhat too 
abstract and philosophical in its nature, to be ex- 
actly adapted to the House of Commons, and 
would be'better suited to a literary e.s,say. His 
theory appeared to be, that we arc now arriving 
at an epoch of great change, that one of those 
mighty crises which occur in th,c history of civiliza- 
tion is at hand. Society, it is declared, is now 
in a state of transition, it has out-grown the insti- 
tutions which were sufficient for its earlier days, 
it has wants and desires which arc irrepressible, 
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it is moving in a course which we may guide, but 
which we cannot arrest. We are supposed to be 
in a sort of chrysalis state, but undergoing that 
transformation* which is to supply us with new 
wings, to soar to a yet higher pitch of prosperity 
and happiness. The whoie of this argument may 
be true,* and yet the Bill of Keform the worst 
possible, since the means adopted to facilitate the 
transition, may be far too violent and sudden. I 
object to the whole doctrine, if applied to justify 
a Government in effecting great and immediate 
changes in national institutions. I can only subscribe 
to it as a ground of gentle and gradual rnodification. 
It may be a curious speculation of moral philoso- 
phy in the closet, to trace this working of a new 
spirit in the human race, and to measure the 
chances of its fermentation, eventually producing 
some great and novel benefits to mankind. But I 
contend that our faculties are too finite, and our 
experience too limited, to allow of practically 
shaping* our course upon confused perceptions of 
an occult moral influence. The Statesman is* Hot 
justified in steering his course on such metaphysi- 
cal abstractions. — He must cling to certainties. — 
Who, for example, i)i to calculate whether this 
shock of conflicting principles in Europe is to be 
succeeded by a new impulse of improvement, oV 
whether it is to shake the whole social fabric, and 
throw us back into disorganization and anarchy. 
Such a crisis may be at hand, but if so, I have 
not philosophy enough to contemplate such a 
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prospect without alarm ; I am not sanguine enough 
to look at it, with' hope. History teaches us that 
these portentous periods, happily oi’ rare occur- 
rence, are, to those who live in thbm, periods of 
great suffering and calamity. Social order cannot 
take an entirely new fovm, without wrecking the 
happiness of a whole generation in its fearful change. 
If, indeed, one of these great moral convulsions is at 
hand, we cannot hope to avert its progress. It 
belongs to greater wisdom to foresee, to gre^iter 
power to direct its terrible course. We all hope 
for happiness beyond the grave, yet we recoil at 
the prospect of that dread change with instinctive 
horror and avoidance. The night of revolution 
may be succeeded by a bright aurora of prosperity 
and happiness, but it is beyond our ken, and pro- 
bably it will never dawn to us. The very iiisufli- 
ciency of our faculties to calculate such stupen- 
dous results,' renders it our plain duty, our clear 
interest, to avert such trials, if they can be averted 
by prudence, by tdniper, by policy, or -by cou- 
rage. 

There have been great discussions and dif- 

•"V O 

ferences upon the word Revolution, and revolu- 
tionary, as applied to the Rill. It was contended 
that they were not only inapplicable, but ex- 
tremely violent and exaggerated terms. It was 
argued that no measure could be revolutionary, 
which was effected without violence or intimida- 
tion, and in a legal manner. The word Revolu- 
tion, in its first and strictest meaning, signifies a 
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turning round, as of a wheel ijpon its axis, and in 
a political sense expresses a complete change, 
which may be either in the form of Government, 
or in ^e wholS frame and fabric of social order. 
But a revolution of the first description may surely 
be eflected by the strictest adherence to legal 
forms, £fnd violence is not at all necessary to con- 
stitute it. Were a Bill, abolishing the kingly 
office, and converting the State into a Republic, 
to jiass the three estates, who could doubt, that 
it would be a Revolution? Now, not only do I 
think this Bill revolutionary, or having a tendency 
to cause revolution, but, in the first sense, as 
effecting an immense change in the Constitution 
of the greatest power in the Stale, I must consi- 
der it as a Revolution. 

I llave drawn a distinction between a revolu- 
tion in the form of Government, and a revolution 
of the winkle social system. Our owh Revolution 
of 1688, was of the former character, the Com- 
monwealth, and still more thd French Revolution 
of 1789, of the latter. I at once admit thilf a 
revolution in the form of Government is not ne- 
cessarily attended with general suffering to a 
nation.— It may be beneficial in its remoter con- 
sequences, without purchasing that benefit by 
great present distress and misery. A Revolution 
of the second description, however produced, 
whatever may have led to it, always must be one 
of the most fearful calamities which can afflict 
humanity.— It mu.st rank with plague, with 
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famine, as one of those awful visitations of acute 
misery to his crektures, the explanation of which 
requires a fuller acquaintance with the great 
design of the Diety, than our limited faculties 
can attain. Every class of society must feel 
its dreadful pressure, dnd the lowest mechanic 
and labourer, whose subsistence depends upon 
the demand for his industry, must equally 
suffer. It lets * loose all the worst passions of 
our nature, it overwhelms alike intellect •and 
virtue, and it has this deep aggravation of its 
evils, that it brings all the coarseness, brutality, 
ignorance, and crime, generally confined to bar- 
barous ages, into sudden collision with the refine- 
ments and highly wrought sensibilities of advanced 
civilization. 

I have observed, that a revolution in the form 
of Government, does not inevitably entail this 
dreadful scohrge, but it has always a strong ten- 
dency to produce it. The essential powers of 
Government canndt be transferred without so 
great a derangement of the interests and internal 
balance of a nation, as to incur the most imminent 
risk of a dissolution of the whole social system. 
We see, that France, where a Revolution of the 
first description took place in .July last, under cir- 
cumstances eminently favourable to the consolida- 
tion of the new Government, and the preservation 
of social interests, has nevertheless been con- 
stantly on the brink of one of the second order, 
into which there is much fear she will finally be 
plunged. • 
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The very artificial state of England, the facti- 
tious character of her wealth,^ the maintenance oi 
• all her great interests upon a basis of credit, pe- 
culiarly liable to derangement from any political 
alarn^, rendeV it a matter of infinite delicacy to 
tamper with those institutions, in which the essen- 
tial powers of the State reside. The existence of 
a formidable and active democratic party, bent on 
ihe subversion of Government, who have lately 
attained great influence over the minds of the 
middle and lower orders, give a doubly hazardous 
character to such attempts. The proposed mea- 
sure appears to me calculated more to strengthen 
than to conciliate this party. I cifnnot think 
that it gives us the least security against fresh 
attempts, made with greater power and equal hos- 
tility against the institutions of the country. On 
this point turns the whole case, for and against 
the Bill. 

I merely state it; subsequently, * I shall en- 
deavour to shew the grounds for my belief. 

Reverting, therefore, to tire controversy upon 
the expressions, revolution, and revolutionary/ I 
have no wish to resort to any heafed language, 
or to apply any exaggerated and declamatory 
terms in declaring my .conviction. 

First, that the proposed measure is, in the 
sense of the word, as applied to the form of 
Government, a revolution, as a complete re-mo- 
delling, and re-construction of the most important 
of the three estates must be considered. 
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Secondly, that in the sense of an entire sub- 
version of existing social order, the measure is 
not in itselC a revolution, but that it is highly 
revolutionary, as having the strongest tendency, 
and running the most imminent risk of producing 
that catastrophe. The first of these positions has 
never been discussed ; it^seems almost established 
by the admissions of the friends of the BiH ; after 
all, it would be a mere verbal dispute.* 

The second is combated and denied, and upon 
it rest the merits of the question. It is, to use a 
military metaphor, the key of the Ministerial 
position; and if this position be shewn to be 
untenable, fney are defeated. 

I would close these prefatory remarks with one 
observation; that, in many instances, the ap- 
probation of the Bill may be much grounded 
upon, and mixed up with local views and inte- 
rests. We all know, that the circle, which imme- 
mediately suvrounds us, is very apt to shut out the 
rest of the world. Without contemplatingthe sacri- 
fice of the national to particular interests,* the in- 
habitants of Wolverhampton, or of Brighton, may 
be attracted by the advantages to themselves, anti 
disposed tQ think favourably of a Bill which ad- 
verts favourably to them. The freeholders, lease- 
holders, and copyholders of the large counties, 
the sober and respectable residents in open bo- 
roughs*, who may have been disgusted with the 
riotous and tumultuary scenes of a popular elec- 
tion ; all those in short who are personally affected. 
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may be disposed to fconsider that part of the mea- 
sure which is confined to their own observation. 
I mean no imputation of selfish ’ moth/ es, I only 
allude to that* natural disposition of men to give 
their attention first to what is nearest to them. 

May all these remember, that this*Bill must be 
considered in a wide and general view, that these 
localities, sink into nothing, wheii compared with 
the great public results of this measure. I do not 
tell them merely, that private and partial views 
must entangle their judgment, which should ex- 
ercise itself on the 'largest view of this case. I 
tell them, that the immense results of this step 
will bring Borne to their fire-sides consequences 
acting far more directly upon their most private 
and intimate interests, than any local effects it can 
produce upon them. 
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SECTION III. 


DEFECTS OF TIIE CENSUS OF 1821, AS .Ai BASIS 
OF THE PLAN OF REFORM. 

c 

In attempting to consider the new scheme of re- 
presentation, with reference to that mixed princi- 
ple of property, and population, on which, or 
rather oh* some vague approximation to which it 
professes to be founded, we are very speedily 
arrested by a formidable impediment. It is that 
we have no means of determining the amount, or 
the distribution, or the relative proportions,* either 
of property, or of population. It so happened 
that His Majesty’s Ministers acceded to office on 
three distinct pledges given to the nation, and de- 
clared, as the maxims of their policy, non-inter- 
vention with tlie affairs of Foreign States, great 
retrenchmeht of the public expenditure, and a 
Reform in the House of Commons. Now I be- 
lieve that no custom can be more pernicious to the 
State, that nothing can be' more injurious to the 
conduct of affairs, than for a Government to be 
trammelled by 'any pledges v<hatever. A Minis- 
try should rest 'its claims to the public confidence 
upon known character, and tried ability, but it 
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should not be fettered in the difficult game of 
politics, by a prescribed line, •which it way be 
unwise or imppssible to pursue, aniidsrt the con- 
stant sijifting of circumstances and events. We 
cannot lay down certain rules for our guidance in 
an uncertain future. We must repose a large dis- 
cretion, and guard against the abuse of it, by 
])lacing it well, and watching its e.xercise atten- 
tively. But these prospective engagements, these 
stipulations and contracts, are fraught witli dis- 
grace* to the Minister^ and injury to the country. 
It is said that the Austrian Generals could never 
hazard a battle without the permission of the Aulic 
Council, but Napoleon defeated both the Austrian 
Generals and the Aulic Council. 

I really believe that many of the embarrass- 
ments and mistakes of the j)rcsent Ministry have 
arisen from these self-imposed shackles. They 
have been unable to perform all that they had 
promised, and they have thought it ’incumbent 
upon them to perform, in the matter of Reform, 
more than was expected. Tliey had promised 
non-intervention, and their intervention has beeh 
continued, and unlucky, even almost to the point 
of dispatching an armament to the Scheldt. They 
had promised retrencljiMent, and they added to the 
Army and Navy Estimates, and refused to adopt 
the recommendati(^is of that very Committee for 
retrenchment of the Civil List, whose appointment 
had been the cause of their accession to power. 
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Their ignorance of finance, and their inexpe- 
rience of the details and conduct of, public busi- 
ness, had become apparent, and had shaken the 
confidence of the nation. In this very critical 
position they had no power to delay the question 
of Reform until they could procure for themselves, 
and for the House, the necessary returns and in- 
formation, they had no choice between retirement, 
or proceeding to legislate upon this vital question, 
with the glimmering and uncertain light of former 
documents, extracted from th,e cobwebs of ofiicial 
Bureaux. We can make every allowance for the 
difiiculties of their situation, but it is jiot the less 
a matter of regret for the country, that a subject, 
involving its national existence, should not have 
had the good fortune to be brought forward by an 
Administration strong enough to be gentlcj cau- 
tious, and deliberate. We are not re-assured on 
entering this dangerous path, because we must 
, tread it in the dark, and follow leaders who ad- 
vance with the reeling, yet hurried step of despe- 
rate weakness. 

In considering the unfairness and insufficiency 
of <\iC data, on which we are called upon to pro- 
ceed, we hnect a thousand inconsistencies at every 
turn. On all sides cortiplaints, well-founded 
^complaints are made of partial injustice, of fran- 
chises taken from larger towns to be bestowed 
upon smaller qnes ; of large additions to the 
population and wealth of existing borough towns 
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having been overlooked, because they had ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the ancient Borough. 

The seeds pf future discontent,' of future change, 
are thi^s sown at every turn, and necessarily fol- 
low ftbin the data which have been adopted. 
The basis of the new legislation rests upon an 
ordinary census of the population ten years old ! 
How many influential changes have not occurred 
in the course of those ten years ? How many towns 
have sprung into importance and Commercial acti- 
vity in that period ? , How different is the state of 
property generally throughout the country ? 

The scaj^ assumed, contains an unavoidable 
principle of injustice within it. If the whole 
population advanced in an exactly similar ratio, if 
the wealth and the inhabitants increased every 
where^ at the same uniform pace, it would be a 
matter of comparative indifference, whether we 
adopted a census ten years or fifty years old. 
But as, on the contrary, npthing can be more un- 
equal than this progress, so nothing can be more 
fallacious 'and partial than such a standard. It is 
worth remarking too, that the greatest practical 
injustice is sustained by those places, which have 
been the most thriving and progressive.* Towns 
which have been stagpafit, which have not distin- 
guished themselves by industry and commercial 
enterprize, have Iqss reason to complain, while 
those which have made use of their ten years to 
augment their wealth, their manufactures, and 

c 2 
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■where population has greatly increased in conse- 
quence, have a strong ground of remonstrance 
against the justice of such a course. , 

But this is not all that I have to allege against 
this census, as the groundwork of the Min^terial 
measure. Taken originally for no such great and 
important object, it is not only become already 
quite inaccurate by the effects of time, but ori- 
ginally it was wholly defective in that exactness 
and those details which would be required for 
such a purpose. A new, a complete, and a fiiost 
elaborately classified census should have been the 
text book of this Rill. Before calling upon it to 
make so sweeping an alteration upon the basis of 
property and population, Ministers were bound to 
have submitted to the House the most precise 
and comprehensive statement of the manner in 
which that population and property are distri- 
buted. They should not have confined this to 
towns alone, we should jiave had spread before us 
the whole map of society, and we should have 
seen as clearly as figures could enable us to see, 
the various jnoportions and relations of the dif- 
fercii't classes of the community. 

As it iS', we do not know with certainty the 
population, or the proportionate increase of any 
one town from which we take away, or to which 
■w'C add a franclwse. We are jcalled upon to re- 
construct the House of Commons, in total igno- 
rance of the materials we use, or of their adaptation 
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to the purposes we are told to adopt. We are 
informed, indeed, that no symn}etry or uniformity 
is intended, ‘that Ministers have found anomalies, 
and that they, have left anomalies, and it needs 
but a* very cursory inspection of ths Bill to con- 
firm their assertion. The difference, however, is, 
that in the one case the anomalies had been created 
by time, and had been proved consistent with 
order and stability by experience. In the other, 
they are introduced without any apparent design, 
and are neither the* result of any fixed plan, nor 
of the gradual working of circumstances. Minis- 
ters appear to have argued, that because our Con- 
stitution, tho%h full of irregularities, had worked 
well, while the more regular and uniform systems 
of the continent had constantly failed, that there- 
fore jt was only necessary to introduce a large 
proportion of anomaly, at hap-hazard as it were 
into the new scheme. They seem Jto conclude, 
that provided they introduce something very 
heterogeneous, t4ey shall infallibly succeed. I 
must totally dissent from this theory. I mus^t.be 
of opinion, that if we introduce innovations so ex- 
tensively and suddenly, that our experience “br the 
old system can no longer guide us in calculating 
the effects of the new,’ while we equally reject all 
adherence to uniform arrangement, we shall pro- 
duce something, which will quilie defy conjecture 
as to its mode of operation. I must frankly con- 
fess, that I believe we should have had a better 
chance of succe.ss, by adopting even one of those 

c 3 
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continental plans d, la Sieyes, of dividing the coun- 
try into districts, and fixing some general qualifi- 
cation to a certain amount, than by this mea- 
sure. As it is, we retain all the partial fcpera- 
tion, all the .inequalities and local defects of our 
present representation, while we entirely destroy 
the existing balance of various interests, which 
has enabled it practically to perform its functions. 
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SECTION IV. 


VIF.AV^S, AND POSITION OK THE MINISTKA'. 

I NT considering* political subjects, I have never 
been disposed to regard them through the medium 
of any party feeling. Whenever I have had occa- 
sion, either in writing or in any other manner, to 
express my oj5inions upon them, I liave done so 
perfectly free from conscious bias for or against 
any party, or set of public men. I have sedu- 
lously avoided every kind of personal allusion, or 
discussion, and have been only anxious to place 
my own impressions in as clear a lighjt as I could. 
If I find myself now confpelled to deviate some- ' 
what fropi this course, it is merely because I can- 
not possibly regard this measure in an abstf^ct 
and insulated point of view, unconnected with 
the state of parties, and opinions in the coQntry. 

I am necessarily obliged, in order to* form my 
judgment upon it at •all, to consider it refatively 
to those who have framed, and brought it forward.. 
Their intentions, objects, character, and position, 
must enter into all our calculations of conse- 
quences. 

The substance of the statements of His 
c 4 
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Majesty’s Ministers appears to be this. “We find 
“ an appetite in the public, which must be ap- 
“ peased. There is a demand, wh.'ch cannot be 
“ resisted, particularly by us, wlm have Already 
“ so often pledged ourselves to the measures 
“ which they require. All that we can do, thcre- 
“ fore, is to bijng forward a plan, which shall 
“ attain the two ends of satisfying the people, 
“ and of preserving not only the great institutions 
“ of the State, the rights of property, and legal 
“ order, but that dominant influence of the Aris- 
“ tocracy, which we ourselves, with all our love of 
“ liberty,, have a very considerable v?lue for.” - 
Large as this measure may appear, it is oflered as 
a compromise ; and the argument of the Ministry 
is, that by removing the most unpopular features 
of the present mode of representation, they, shall 
win back the alienated affections of a great body 
of the people, revive their regard to existing in- 
stitutions, and in fact settle the influence of those 
classes, who now are most powerful in the State, 
on a more secure, and legitimate foundation^ 

Tf we coul^ find an adequate guarantee for the 
secupity of the Constitution in the great personal 
stake which the Ministers, as individuals, have in 
its preservation, there can* he no doubt that we 
might safely dismiss all anxiety upon the subject. 
The list of the Cabinet is pecwharly, and loftily 
Aristocratic. Of fourteen Members who compose it, 
ten are in the House of Lords, of the four who are in 
the House of Commons, one is the Heir Apparent 
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of a wealthy and distinguished Peerage, one an 
Irish Peer', and one a Baronet of^very ancient 
family, and very extensive landed property. Nor 
do tAe other .Members of Government present a 
less dignified catalogue of noble flames. Every 
consolation which these circumstances can afford 
us, the. certainty that if they do misconceive the 
consequences of their own measures, they will 
pay a fearful penally for their error, we possess in 
a supreme degree. But we must take this comfort 
with some qualification. 

As a body, \tith the exception of the followers 
of Mr. Gkinning, who do not appeaV to be the 
leaders now, they are totally inexperienced, and . 
untried in the management of state affairs. The 
qualities of mind, the habits, the description of 
talent, requisite to perform a brilliant r61e in the 
ranks of an opposition, are very distinct from 
those necessary to a Statesman administering the 
affairs of <t great nation. There is a certain tact* 
of government, wholly different from the art of 
at^ck in debate. The present Ministers bfjve 
had no opportunity of acquiring this by the educa- 
tion of office, and they have not yet shewn among 
them that native genius, which would enable 
them to dispense with previous training*. We 
have not, therefore, in addition to the assurance 
which their own stake affords uS, that confidence 
which in times of difficulty and danger we feel in 
seeing the powers of government wielded by hands 
of known apd practised skill, directed by heads of 
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tried, and experience^ability . There is often so much 
of recklessness, and temerity, in those fcorn to great 
advantages of fortune, that I should ‘much doubt 
whether in fact prudence would be most genprally 
found in its possessors. If a carriage be over- 
turned, nobody runs a greater risk of being killed 
than the coachman, yet as, notwithstanding, car- 
riages are often upset, I should not feel less ner- 
vous in being driven by an inexperienced whip, 
particularly if he were an amateur. ^ 

When we see the present Ministers startling the 
whole nation with the magnitude of their plan of 
Reform, we must admit that they have ‘not as yet 
established that reputation for surpassing talent, 
as to induce us to surrender our own judgment 
and views of consequences to theirs. 

To ardent and lofty spirits there is something in 
the excitement of party struggles, a little like that 
of the gaming-table ; and those who have passed 
their lives in such contentions may acquire some- 
what of the same disposition to risk much in the 
pursuit, and to stake the destinies of a nation v«(lth 
some rash reliance on fortune. The present Pre- 
mier has jii;stly obtained in his long public life the 
fame of great senatorial elpquence, of unvarying 
consistency, and of high personal honour, but that 
life has been passed, with a trifling exception, in 
the opposition. TPhe duties and' labours of oflice, 
the habit of conducting great affairs, have been 
quite foreign to it. 

It is scarcely probable that now, in <,he decline 
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of his energies, jidvanced in years, and somewliat 
infirm in hehlth, he should be able to, acquire new 
modes of life, new habits of thought, and action. 
As an accomplished and highly gifted Nobleman, 
whose name is associated with the recollections of 
the brightest galaxy of talent that ever adorned 
our Parliamentary annals. Lord* Grey will, while 
he lives, receive the willing deference and respect 
of his countrymen ; and when he, is removed from 
us, will occupy no mean place in the history of 
his times. But thdt he should in his new charac- 
ter of Premier be entitled to that sort of entire 
confidence*, which we only accord to a long career 
of successful Administration, is so far from being- 
the case, that I should rather say his past life dis- 
qualified him from pretending to it. If he were 
now to make a very able, and successful Minister, 
he would be a most remarkable exception to the 
common rule of mankind. • 

It is quife incontestible that feelings of dissatis- 
faction, and discontent, with the existing order of 
things, both in government, and in society, httVe 
been widely disseminated among tKe lower ^nd 
among the middling classes in this couniry. It is 
certain that sentiments of this nature have made 
a great progress, and have taken a formidable hold 
of mens minds within the last few months. It' 
seems no matter df dispute, but an admitted^ fact, 
that among the lower orders generally, and among 
the manufacturing population, there is a consider- 
able, numerically considerable party desirous of 
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the most radical changes, and who, if they do not 
use the wor;J Republic, have tendencies entirely 
Republican. There is no doubt that this party is 
very strong in this country, that tliey have* much 
organization, ‘and concert, that they have princi- 
pally possession of th^ public daily press, and 
that they have a 'few talented active organs within 
the walls of the House of Commons. But Minis- 
ters are not those organs. 

On the other hand, among the posse.ssors of 
property, and of affluence, among the best educa- 
ted, and most intelligent classes, the greatest alarm, 
and aversion at these doctrines, prevail. ■ Among a 
hundred shades of opinion upon political subjects, 
they agree in one great principle, that of resisting 
modifications of so extensive a nature, as materially 
to alter the English Constitution and social system. 
As old party designations become obsolete, and 
un.suited to -new circumstances, they seem to have 
adopted that of the conservative party, which may 
express, as well as., any other, the rallying point 
of. their common creed. 0 

The Mini.Stry do not belong to either of these 
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great divisions, and, in fact, repre.sent no consider- 
able body of opinion in the nation whatever. 

If we adopt their own vievt of the matter, they 
•are of the conservative party, they only profess to 
introduce innovations into a part, for the sake of 
securing the remainder. We may fairly take their 
own ground, and discuss the question with them 
upon its attaining this object. Their astounding 
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Bill of Reform has raised a popular cry in their 
favour, or mther in favour of^ the Bill ; but they 
have not the* confidence, and do not express the 
wanti and wishes of the very persons who raise 
that cry. Who can doubt, that if one or two 
newspapers in wide circulation, if a small knot of 
gentlemen in the House of Comraons, of very libe- 
ral politics, who take their seats on the Opposi- 
tion side, had thought proper to decry this Bill as 
illusory, as aristocratic, as not giving the people 
what they petitioned for, the whole tide of feeling- 
in the country would have been turned against it. 
It owes ita popularity, not to those wher brought it 
forward, but to those more accredited, more es- 
tablished leaders and directors of the popular 
spirit, who have thought proper to afford it their 
countenance and sanction. 

Nothing is more short-lived or uncertain, it is 
true, than the tenure of that sort of influence upon 
the popular mind ; but still it would be some secu- ' 
rity, if Ministers were, pro-taiipo?'c, in possession 
of j|, and could express, with the voice of the peo- 
ple, as well as their own, that it would be gene- 
rally regarded as a final settlement. Biit this 
they cannot do ; and that very argument which 
they have brought ferward as an evidence of the 
safety of the measure, namely, their own high and 
elevated station, in itself a proof that they can- 
not be identified with the popular party. They 
are, exclusively, aristocratic ; and those who have 
remarked the systematic attacks directed against 
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the aristocracy, will need no other demonstration, 
to shew, that thay can only retain an influence 
over the democratic party by an entire abandon- 
ment of the interests of their own class. Wd must 
all recollect, •that the Noble Mover of this' Bill, 
and another distinguished Member of the Govern- 
ment, (one, indeed, who both in his own depart- 
ment, and in his place in the House, has giveij 
decided proofs of possessing highly promising 
talents,) have both recently been defeated in 
popular elections. 

In considering the nature of the proposition 
they have brought forward, we must bear in mind 
that the Ministers offer it on the footing of a sort 
of compact, of compromise. They introduce this 
sweeping Bill on the pretext of modifying our 
Government so as to ‘suit the altered condition of 
society. It is supported by two perfectly distinct 
parties: the, Ministerial, who offer it as a perma- 
'nent arrangement ; and the various shades of po- 
pular, democratic, .agitating, and radical, who 
accept it avowedly as a means of accomplishipg 
ulterior objects. That these parties are quite 
separate, although temporarily united for a com- 
mon purpose, is obvious. It is equally clear that 
they would be immediately oppo.sed to each other, 
were the Bill, which is their only link, to pass. 
Our £rst and mbst natural question is. What is 
the relative strength of each? and, What will be 
their relative position should it be carried? Mi- 
nisters deprecate ulterior changes, j^nd declare 
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that they aim at getting the reasonable on their 
side, and thus being better dble to deal with the 
unreasonably. 

Wk must remember that they do not belong to 
the party they are desirous to pjopitiate, who 
think them very unreasonable in what they with- 
hold, as we think them most, unreasonable in 
what they give. It is to be apprehended, that in 
these two great divisions of national opinions, 
few will be left to think His Majesty’s Ministers 
reasonable, except. His Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves. We must allow, that they are not tried 
and knowy Statesmen, that they are .an experi- 
ment as well as their Bill, and that hitherto they 
have not established any claims to obnfidence with 
the thinking part of the people, or even to popu- 
larity^ with the mass by the general ability of their 
measures. 

With these impressions upon our, minds, we 
must proceed to discuss their plan, on the grounds ■ 
of the two objects, which it is proposed to attain 
together* 

1st. Will it satisfy the people? . 

2nd. Will it preserve society from convulsions? 
and more. Will it guard that existing ascendency 
of the upper orders, ivhich it professes to respect 
and uphold ? 

Ministers say, tlyit it will do both ; I say, t|?at it 
will do neither. We have no\\, I hope, fairly 
joined issue upon these points. 
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SECTION V. 


W'lLL THE PROPOSED PLAN OE REFORM 
SATISFY THE PEOPLE? 

I NOW ask whether it will saticfy the people?' I 
do not mean merely whether it will allay for the 
time the feverish excitement which has lately 
prevailed ; I do not mean, whether, appeased for 
the moment % a great and unexpected conces- 
sion, the popular or democratic party will he 
contented to receive it, or will even joyfully ac- 
cept it as a triumph, as a victory, and as a means 
of future conquests. I ask whether it has the 
character of a permanent, and satisfactory com- 
promise. We hav§ this difficulty, that on the 
paft of the people such a compromise must be a 
tacit one. They cannot come forward collectively, 
and shy, “ We are content, and we faithfully 
“ promise on our side to revive the question no 
“ more.” On the contrary, they have always 
the power, or their leaders have the power for 
them, of^ re-agitating it, whenever they think 
proper. The press, the most influential popular 
leaders, may begin again, whenever they chuse, to 
institute fresh topics agitation, or to revive old 
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ones, and renew a game, which they have found 
attended with such extraordiharj success. 

I would remark, that this measure, though it 
may |five the popular party more than they anti- 
cipated, yet does not give them by any means 
what they have demanded. Putting Universal 
suffrage out of the question, as pot yet generally 
insisted upon. Retrenchment, and Vote by ballot, 
have been dwelt upon in almost every P^ition 
which lies upon the table of the House -of Com- 
mofts. So little probable is it that these two 
points will be finally abandoned by the democratic 
party, thep; it appears difficult to restrain the ex- 
pression of their desires upon them even while 
this measure is before the House, although every 
chance of its success must depend upon its ap- 
pearing to give general satisfaction. The more 
influential leaders can only repress this feeling by 
pointing out that the present Refofm is but a 
step, by a very short and certain road to the* 
ultimate attainment of their objects, and that it 
would be impolitic to compromise it by starUpig 
the moderate and cautious by fully revealing 
them. 

The new Electors created by this Bill, the £10. 
householders, are precisely that class who have 
most loudly called for vote by ballot, as a pro- 
tection against the influence, unduly exerted as 
they conceive, by the upper orders. The pot- 
wallopers, the non-resident freemen, are little 
under the controul of this species of restraint, but 
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small frediolders in the counties, and the 
resident shopkeepers and little householders in 
the provincial towns, are very differently circum- 
stanced, and are the persons whp have ifi fact 
called for it most determinedly. The preserft Bill, 
therefore, confers a vast increase of power upon 
a class of persons avowedly intent upon an im- 
portant ulterior object, to which the supporters of 
the Bill are decidedly, and declaredly hostile. 

I have instanced vote by ballot as the readiest, 
but not as the sole illustration ©f my position, 'that 
this measure will only be a commencement. But 
if we advert to the variety of popular topics, 
which have been so constantly before the public, 
the abolition of tithes, a great reduction of taxes, 
what is called an equitable adjustment with the 
national creditor, and a theory that the djstre.ss 
of the labouring classes is wholly owing to the 
unreasonably high rents of the landlords, and 
others equally subversive of existing ‘society, we 
must conclude tha^ Beforra which does not settle 
any one of these questions, cannot set them at 
%est. These are all positive, and apparently sub- 
stantial acquisitions ; Reform is a mere theoretical 
experiment on the Government of the country. 
These demands have been distinctly brought be- 
fore the House of Commons, and embodied in 
many of the Petitions which „are so much dwelt 
upon as expressing the sense of the country. But 
in all the public meetings, in the speeches of 
popular leaders, and in the public papers, they 
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have been much more prominently brought for- 
ward. These are more faithful interjJreters of the 
feeling of the day, than Petitions, which are al- 
Avays .worded ’ cautiously, and with a tone of 
respect and reserve.* Now I do not believe that 
ar^ man of sense, dispassionately considering the 
matter, can suppose, that having been long taught 
to view Reform as the means of accomplisSing 
these objects, and finding in fac't that it puts a 
vast increase of powjer into their hands, the demo- 
cracy will abstain from exercising that power for 
the furtherance of them. Can we imagine that 
the party, the influential leaders, will stop in 
their career ? that the public press will become 
silent, and inactive? Can we imagine that feel- 
ing, however the present Ministry may be the 
immediate agents, that they are the real authors 
of this movement, they will suddenlj" unite to 
arrest its farther progress ? Is there any thing in 
their conduct, or language, to indicate such a 
change ? -ds it probable that all those motives qf 
intere.st and ambition which govern, ^nd have al-* 
ways governed such men, should yield to aprafe 
moderatio’.i, a moderation «ot only sacrifiding their 
known objects, but ccmtradicting all their pre- 
vious declarations to the present moment? 

Or is it intelligible that their influence wiH be 
weakened by the moral effects of that very tri- 
umph, which, by all knowledge, and experience 
of mankind, will most contribute to strengthen 
and extend it"? Who can doubt that the controul 
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of ncAvspapers, and ‘of popular leaders, would be 
immensely increased by the success of this Bill? 
It has been argued, that the very wide quai’ifica- 
tion which hps been adopted is yet based upon 
property, that the poor artisan, or little shop- 
keeper, values l)is possession of £10. a year 'as 
much as the wealthy Squire or Merchant his 
£! 0,000. I will admit this argument so far, thdt 
I think this class would readily defend property 
against pillage, robbery, and violence, they would 
recognize those first interests of civilized commu- 
nities, which enjoin the repression of open out- 
rage. But 1 am so far from thinking that they 
would equally respect all the diversified rights, 
which have sprung up in our advanced and arti- 
ficial society, that I am certain that six months 
would not elapse before they would begin to at- 
tack every, one of the interests I have enumerated 
with all the force of popular opinion, ..and with all 
the additional influence in the legislature which 
this measure would confer upon them, ‘i suppose 
it will be contended by the advocates of the Mi- 
nisters, that attacks upon property are not attacks 
upon prbperty if made through the organ of a 
representative assembly,* qnd in conformity with 
the forms of the Constitution of the day, as they 
haye already maintained that the measure itself 
would not be, a Revolution, if it passes without 
open violence, and with an adherence to legal 
forms. 

The only argument that I have ' heard for the 
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assertion that this^ill would satisfy the people, 
appears to me a peculiarly weak, paradoxical, and 
unstatesmankke one. It is argued that this House 
has w^iolly lost, the confidence of the country, while 
it is admitted that this is the consesiuence less of 
any fault of conduct, of ^ny mischievous policy, 
than of the alleged unpopularity of its mode of 
election. 

Now the supporters of this Bill affirm that its 
effect will be to restore this lost confidence, not 
by any change of nreasures, for they acknowledge 
that no change would be beneficial, not by re- 
moving grievances, or distresses, or diminishing 
taxation, for they confess that they do not see 
how these objects are to be attained, but by ena- 
bling them to preach patience and resignation to 
the country with more effect from the pure mouths 
of these regenerated Representatives. I will ask, 
if ever the institutions of a great nation were wan- 
tonly invaded, if ever an ancient and "admirable 
form of gpvernmcnt’was changed, if ever the de- 
dosperate risks of speculative innovation wei-e 
incurred, upon so flimsy and groundless a pretext? 
We are to disorder the whole British Consti- 
tution, we are to endanger the very existence of 
social order, not with a hope, however illusory, 
that positive good may be attained, or that exist- 
ing evils maybe emred, but for the chance'that 
the people may afford that credence to new Re- 
presentatives, which they refuse to us. I must 
remain firmly convinced that this policy is wholly 
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mistaken, and that this expectation is palpably 
irrational. To indulge it would be to misunder- 
stand the entire nature and course of popular 
movements, and miscalculate the, force ot’ the 
revolutionary, current. I must believe tha't if a 
great portion of the population have been led to 
suppose that gross practical abuses exist in the 
government, that rents, that taxes, that tithes?, 
that the national debt, that the influence and 
property of the aristocracy, are so many causes 
of misery, so many gross impositions upon* the 
people, which Reform is to remedy, they will 
not be satisfied with a Reform, which leaves them 
all in statu quo. I do not acquiesce a moment in 
the doctrine, that the middling, and lower classes 
have a sudden and imcontroulable desire of poli- 
tical power on abstract principles, that they. covet 
with such insatiable eagerness that imperceptible 
fractional share in the management of state afl'airs 
which a vote at an election would ‘give them. 
I see that it is a piatter of g’reat inditference to 
them individually whether they have a vote for a 
Member or not. They have been taught to desire 
it is a* means, not as an end ; and those who have 
taught them this lesson would take care to prompt 
them to use again the same means, and not to 
. rest contented with so bootless a victory. 

The very argument of the • necessity of con- 
vincing the body of the people, at an immense 
sacrifice and risk, that there is little practical 
good to be efl'ected, that the measure i/s an attempt 
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to persuade them of the truth of a position which 
the goveriMiient themselves believe, is in itself an 
admission of deplorable weakness. ’ It establishes 
the 'fact, thr^t the government is controuled by 
inflifences within the country stroi^ger than itself. 
The passing this Bill would increase these influ- 
ences.^ If they are too strong for the Ministry 
now, they will be still more unmanageable here- 
after. Even if the people, after having hacf their 
expectations so highly raised, ‘were likely to sit 
dotvn contented Avith this theoretical improve- 
ment, producing none of the effects they antici- 
pate fronj it, still they would not be^l lowed to 
remain tranquil by those influences, which will 
more than ever direct and controul them. • 

The limits or design of this pamphlet will not 
alloyv me to go deeply into the details of this Bill. 
1 will only observe, that the great inequality and 
partiality in the operation,’ the inconsistencies in 
the scale of population, and the thousand errors 
and ditticulties, many of which we see now, and 
many more must we expect to discover, if so vast 
and crude a scheme is ever set in motion, wifi be 
inexhaustible sources of discontent. . * 

The variety of new interests, at firSt unknown 
to the possessors, anfl only to be ascertained by 
contest, and by intrigue, would throw the country 
for a long time tq come into a aontiuual fe/ment, 
and would banish the idea of, repose, or of the 
absence of excitation. 
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These very obvious reasons have satisfied me 
that this measure would not, and cthat it is 
utterly impossible that it should isatisfy the 
people. 
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SECTION VI. 


WILL THE PROPOSED REFORM SECURE TflE RE- 
MAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THE COUNTUr? 

1 cilME now to th^ assertion, that the Bill will 
not shake the essential institutions of the country, 
and will n^t destr^ the influence of ^ higher 
classes, but only somewliat change its character. 

I confers I was surprised, shortly after the intro- 
duction of this Bill, to find impressions current 
among gentlemen friendly to it, both in, and out 
of the House, very different from those which I 
had immediately entertained of its highly demo- 
cratic tendency. I was told in various quarters, 
“ Oh ! you do not understand the measure, you 
“ do not*see its operation. It is a most Aristocra- 
“ tic Bill. The popular party may think fSat 
“ they have established a fulcrum for theitlever, 
“ to overturn all the power of the Peerage, but 
“ they will find theiijsblves mistaken : our order 
“ will be better and more firmly placed than ever. 
“ The influence ,of the highest ranks will be’ 
“ founded upon the most secure basis, and the 
“ discomfiture, and disappointment of the Radicals 
“ will be complete.” I was more surprised, than 
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re-assured al the intelligence of this aristocratic 
ambuscade. By principle, feeling, and education, 
attached, fefvently attached to rational, and con- 
stitutional liberty, I should not view this Bifl with 
less hostility,, should I discover, that under pre- 
tence of satisfying the popular voice, it deceived 
while it fawned, and disguised an insidious en- 
croachment of the powers it professed to curtail. 
On^bf the best arguments I know in favour of 
close boroughs, is, that they afford a field, a noble 
one for the fair play of intellect, and the fre6 ex- 
pression of thought, and that a private gentleman 
has through them an opening t^ declare his honest 
convictions, without subserviency to the dictation 
of one Peer, or of twenty thousand operatives. 

But these hints induced me to examine and 
compare the aristocratic, and democratic pgirts of 
the Bill. It has certainly both tendencies. It 
gives something to both ; but on casting the 
■ balance, I cannot find that it confirms the fond 
anticipation of my pistocratic friends. 

^The first decided accession to the democratic 
influence, is the proposed amputation of 58 or 60 
Members. I think it will not be disputed, that 
the 168 seats which it is proposed to disfranchise, 
are filled by a class of Members eminently at- 
tached to all the existing institutions of the 
country. It is a matter of accu 69 tion against them, 
that they are tqo much attached to them, that 
they resist all change too stoutly. I will not now 
discuss that point, but it will be generally ad- 
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mittcd, that no extreme or subversive measures* 
are likely to# be supported by ‘them. They would 
not favour vote by ballot, or annual parliaments, 
or the spoliati<jn of the fundholder, or the confis- 
cation* of rents. In opposition, th^ir opposition 
would always be confined within the limits pre- 
scribed by the forms of the Const^itution. Now, if 
these premises be admitted, it is quite evident, 
that if 168 Members be taken away, and only 
108 or 110 added, even if thaf 110 be equally 
attached to the principles of legal order, equally 
firm to oppose those sudden gusts of popular ex- 
citement and erro/, which, unless a gayernment 
has a power to withstand, it is built upon sand ; 
yet, that the relative proportion to that part 6f the 
House, more immediately subject to direct popu- 
lar iijfluence, is diminished. The reduction is 
about a tenth of the whole House ; and it is taken 
not generally from all parties, but froiy the number 
of those Members, who, whether in the'Ministe-* 
rial or Opposition sides, are, fj-om their class, and 
the tenure of their seats, likely to unite in defend- 
ing the great institutions of the country. 

The next accession to the democratic weight, 
arises from leaving so many flourishing towns of 
the second class witli only one Member, and 
adding only one Member to several great manu- 
1‘acturing towns. • Every one who has had qppor- 
tunities of observing the working of popular elec- 
tions, must be aware, that those little communi- 
ties, tliose ^little sc|)arate states, as it were, the 
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provincial towns, are all divided into two parties. 
They have their blues, and their independents, 
the first attkched to existing institutions,^ the 
second desirous of great innovation and reform. 

Were a traveller to traverse all the co*lintry 
towns at the time of a general election, he would 
see pretty much, the same scene in^ every one. 
The parties, the mottoes, the devices, would be 
the "^‘oe in all. Here would be a set of blue 
banners with Chtirch and State, Thompson and 
the Constitution, there a set of orange or gi'een 
with no taxes, no tithes. Smith and cheap bread, 
&c. &c. ,.5row some principal wealthy tradesman 
or manufacturer, canvassing for Mr. Thompson, 
and going to John Dobson, the carpenter, a £10. 
householder, would say, “ Dobson, I hope you will 
“ vote for my friend Mr. Thompson ; he is a, most 
“ respectable gentleman, and every way a fitting 
“ representative of this Borough.” To which John 
Dobson replies, “ Why, Sir, Mr. Thom'pson is a 
“ very civil gentleman, and I like his looks vastly ; 
“ but then, here is Mr. Smith, who is so fond of 
“ cheap bread, and so am I, and he hates taxes ; 
“ so do^J, therefore, I really think I must vote 
“ for Smitlf.” “ Nonsense,” cries the tradesman, 
“^ou are not so foolish as tb Ahink Dobson, that 
“ if Smith were made Chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer to-raoraow, he could perform all these 
“ fine promises. B.ut, Dobson, you have two votes; 
“ give one to Smith and his cheap bread, and 
" give the other to my friend, Mr. Thompson ; for 
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“ remember, that it was owing to me last winter 
“ you had a'ny bread at all.” 

This sort* of compromise, which I have at- 
tempted to shew by a familiar instance, takes 
place very generally throughout the kingdom, 
between the influence of the upper classes, resi- 
dent in- country towns, and tine numerical ma- 
jority of the lower. It ends, for the most part, 
in each returning a Member, whose opinions 
assimilate to their own.' But it is evident, that 
with one Member,* no such arrangement is prac- 
ticable. Party spirit will be more violent; there 
will be a* struggle every where, betvOwen what I 
may call the aristocracy and democracy of the, 
middle orders, and in the sixty-four Boroughs, 
which would, under the new arrangement, return 
one *Member only, a great preponderance would 
be given to the spirit of pure democracy. I will 
offer some remarks here upon the* qualification 
which has been adopted. We have been fatigued 
with desultory harangues and general declamation 
about the middle orders. We have been told^.un- 
ceasingly, of their increased wealth and intelli- 
gence. The Ministerial arguments^ sffem’ one 
constant appeal to Jbat class. I confess, it ap- 
pears to me, that \hey have the very loosest ifed 
most inaccurate ideas of those orders, for whom 
they profess sd profound a fespect. Ife is not 
wonderful, that, contemplating this division of 
society from the lofty eminence of their aristo- 
cratic elevation, many shades and gradations 
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in it should have escaped them, quite apparent 
to nearer observers. The liberality df the great 
leaders of the Whigs has ever beeA of a pecu- 
liarly abstract and speculative character, dealing 
much in generals, but little marked by any un- 
usual affability and urbanity of demeanour, or by 
any ’cultivation of social and kindly intercourse 
witl^less distinguished ranks. I admit, and 
admit with that pleasure with which I shall ever 
observe, the real improvement of my country; 
that a great advance has been iiSade, of late years, 
in the acquirement of knowledge, and in the 
mental codtivation of a considerable portion of 
, those ranks. Among the opulent shopkeepers 
in London, among the respectable retail dealers 
in the provincial towns, among the superior class 
of yeomen and farmers, I have met, very gene- 
rally, a degree of intelligence and information, 
not merely confined to their own business, but 
embracing a more extensive range; I have ob- 
served a facility of language, and a propriety and 
corr.ectness of thought, which denoted a conside- 
rable share of education and refinement. If these 
persons V’cally have a very eager desire to possess 
votes for the return of Members to Parliament, 
I ^ould certainly not be inefined to throw any 
obstacle in their way. But 1 contend, that 
Ministers have, ifl their measures, exercised no 
discrimination. The qualification they have 
adopted, will have the effect of introducing, not 
this intelligent and educated portion of the middle 
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ranks alone, but a vast majority very differently 
endowed. The motives for tKis^Iow qualification 
were explained to be, that, in many of the 
Boroughs, retained or added by the new scheme, 
it was* found that a higher rate wyuld give too 
small a number of electors. But is not this 
rather an argument against adcy)ting a uniferm 
qualification at all ? It merely shews, that the 
same scale will not suit Caine, and Birmingham. 
I am sure, that to no portion of the community 
woufd this measuro be practically more unsatis- 
factory, than to that valuable part of the middle 
classes, wiio would be thus confounded with 
those so much their inferiors both in attainments, 
property, and station in society. * 

The next element of democracy is the transfer 
of thq franchise to the large towns, chiefly ma- 
nufacturing, in England, and to the great suburbs 
of London, in all forty-four; in Scotland and 
Ireland to •fourteen more; all these returned by 
electors, voting according to the very low rate of 
qualification fixed u[)on, and in which no aris- 
tocratic or permanent influence of any kind can 
be supposed to exist. This is another tanth'of 
the House added to the democratic sdale. The 
throwing open the right of voting from the cor^ 
■porations to the £10. householders in towns like 
Bath, Bury St. Eebnonds, &c. is ef course anpther 
transfer of power to the democracy, exactly equi- 
valent to that of a close Borough to a large town. 
As many of these as are to be found in the list 
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of the House of Commons, may, therefore, be 
fairly added to the sixty proscribed Boroughs. 
In counties,' the addition of the copyholders and 
leaseholders will, unquestionably, add some weight 
to the popular scale. It is impossible to examine 
and enumerate all these additions to the demo- 
cratic influence in the State, direct, and indirect, 
without arriving at the conclusion, that the change 
in*bur Government is even more vast and com- 
prehensive than' the first view would have led us 
to suppose. . ‘ 

It would also be an inevitable result of such a 
construction of the House of Common^, that even 


where the same individuals are returned, they 
wouid hold their seats by so frail a tenure, that 
all independence of opinion would be destroyed. 
The popular voice and will would have so^ over- 
whelming a power, directed by the press, to bear 
on any point, that the House would become the 
mere organ of its wishes. It would be an as- 


sembly of delegates. The constititutional doc- 
trine now is, that a Member is boun^ to vote 


according to his own best judgment, subject to 
being^isplaced by his constituents, if his conduct 
does not 'please them. But in practice we find 
that this stoical firmness* of purpose is subject 
to great relaxation ; and, at any rate, the con- 
scientious representative would be displaced by 
another of mo^e congenial sentiments, or of a 
less scrupulous character. If this will of the 
people be always perfectly wise, right, and 



proper, if tlioy always dircet their representa- 
tives, by a gentle violence,* into th^ best possible 
coiyse of policy, I have no farther doubts of th^ 
excellence of this plan of Reform. My only 
remaining difficulty will be, hov» a population, 
^ perfectly competent , to act for itself, can re 
cpjire any repre.sentatives at all* 

The aristocratic features of this Bill consist 
First, in the line of disfranchisement which has 
be^n adopted, with reference to the population, 
and size of the towns. Secondly, in the addition 
to the county representation of fifty-four Mem- 
bers to the twenty-seven largest counfck*. 

With respect to the first, it seems rather 
reservation of some portion of the existing in- 
fluence of the aristocracy, than any addition to 
it. . It can only add to it in a few cases, where' 
a numerous body of non-resident freemen are 
exchanged for a smaller and more manageable 
.set of £10. householders. 

The^ influence of the aristocracy in elections 
is of two kinds; one, where the Borough i^* en- 
tirely close, the other, where a large property, 
in a moderate sized town, and residenefe in the 
neighbourhood, with the obligation and patronage 
of tradesmen it gives, and a great command 
of money create a preponderance which other 
candidates are »ot disposed t<f contend against, 
on a mere chance of success.* A large number 
of the Boroughs would consist of towns of this 
calibre an^ description, containing three hundred 
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£10. householders, or made up to that number 
by the neighbouring parishes. In allt these Bo- 
roughs the aristocracy would, of course, seejt to 
establish, or confirm their influence. A place 
of this size, and voters of this class, are peculiarly 
open to every species ojF illegitimate influence; 
and we might expect, throughout them all, a 
vast increase of bribery and corruption. The, 
kind of influence too, is exactly of that nature 
which is most unpopular and obnoxious irf its 
exercise, and the most opposed to the pres'ent 
temper of the people ; and we might be prepared 
to see iBtrttiplied, throughout the country, the 
, disputes of Newark, Shaftesbury, and Stamford. 
I would observe, that the sort of weight to be 
obtained in this manner, can only be obtained 
by the highest and greatest aristocracy. Towns 
of this size can only be swayed by the powerful 
influence of .very great wealth, added to that of 
‘hereditary rank and station. All minor interests 
would be swept avyay. The result then would 
be-.to reserve, and, perhaps, in some instances, 
to confer upen the highest and richest of the 
Peerage, or those great Commoners, who are on 
a level with them, a power of returning represen- 
tatives in several of these small Boroughs. This 
power would be very precarious, constantly open 
to attack and intrigue, and it conld only be main- 
tained by the general adoption of those means, 
which have already, in a few instances, created 
80 strong a feeling of hostility to the aristocracy. 
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and which must always be ejotremely revolting, 
and unpopular. The sam*e tendency may be 
observed in. the additions to the county repre- 
sentation, an^ in the divisions of the counties 
into districts, thereby adding to th^ local influence 
of great estates. The large and remote counties 
are, it is well known, the strong holds of the 
great landed proprietors. In the small counties, 
estates are more divided, and overpowering in- 
fluence less known. But in ’the more distant, 
and greater counties, we find the baronial halls, 
the princely domains, the unbounded hospitality 
of the p^oud and lofty nobles, who haye, down 
to our days, preserved, in a more modern shape, 
so much of the greatness of their feuddl an- 
cestors. 1 acknowledge then, that in this sense 
it is an aristocratic, and a highly aristocratic 
measure. All that it does not give to pure de- 
mocracy, it disposes of in favour of the highest 
and greatest of the Peerage, and landed proprietors.- 
The intermediate ground is entirely swept away. 
All those avenues opened to the honourable^m- 
bition of the less distinguished gentry would be 
closed for ever. The most independent, •perhaps 
the most enlightened portion of the British peo- 
ple, could no longer, dpproach a place, which has 
so often been adorned by their talents, and where 
they have rendered such service.** to their copntry. 

Two paths alone would be left to the entrance 
within the walls of tlie British House of Commons; 
one, the canvassing of a large provincial town, tire 
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intrigues of years perhaps, the grftdual coaxing an 
interest ; sometimes, alas, by humouripg popular 
delusions, by 'inflaming popular passions, by lend- 
ing oneself to the wildest exaggerations of popular 
prejudice. Oij^ the other hand, by the possecsion 
of the highest rank, by great and conc%j^|||^d 
landed estates, by, advantages to which men must 
be born, and which the exertions of a life, how- 
ever*aclive, however meritorious, however success- 
ful, could never attain. I do not deny, that if I 
thought my country’s welfare demanded the sacri- 
fice, the political annihilation of the private gentle- 
men of England, I should feel a deep regrpt. But, I 
believe, that their interests are identified, and that 
the blviw which destroys this valuable class, would 
inflict a vital wound upon the nation. And let 
not this proud Ministry suppose, that they \yould 
eventually triumph, or that they could blend to- 
gether two ejements so discordant as the flood of 
democracy, which one part of their Bill introduces, 
and the exclusively and loftily patrician character 
they have given to the other. Let them not ima- 
gine, that the frail ark they have constructed 
would hear their Whig Aristocracy, unharmed 
amidst the 'waters of such a deluge. All that now 
renders the House of ComiAons a complete amal- 
gamation of different interests would be lost. 
Now jwe neither see manufacturers nor agricultu- 
rists, nor monied jmen, sitting, apart or acting sepa- 
rately. There is a fusion of all in that mighty 
crucible, into one great national interest. Should 
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this Bill pass, the first question which arises, 
bringing tlie interests of the aristocracy into col- 
lisio»i, not only with the interests, but with the* 
prejiidices, of caprices, or passions of the multi- 
tude, would be the signal for complete separation. 
'^Oie aristocratic part of tl?e House, exclusive, lofty, 
insulated, and obnoxious, would^e assailed by the 
whole concentrated power of the popular party, 
both within and without. Numerically inferior to 
theiV opponents inside, and overwhelmed by the 
cry, which those ’popular leaders would easily 
raise from without, is it possible, that this feeble 
rampart df the Monarchy could long resi'st ? And 
how long should we wait before some such jques- ■ 
tion would be started ? Are not vote by Ballot - - 
a completely free trade in corn — or such re- 
trenchments as would render the payment of the 
national debt impossible, ready made to their 
hands ? • 

• 

I believe, that the framers of this Bill love 
their ordjer ; when I look at it,*I see that they love 
their order, but I see too that they love it “liot 
wisely, yet too well.” 


k 3 
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SECTION VIL 


IRELAND. 

If I perfectly agreed with the Ministry upon 
every other part of their measure — if I thought 
its details admirable, its objects most desirable, 
and its provisions best calculated to attdin them — 
if I considered every other danger chimerical, 
and the benefits it would effect as substantial, 
and extensive, as the most sanguine of their sup- 
porters — its effects upon Ireland would be* suffi- 
cient alone to determine me to opjjose it. In the 
present state of that country, in the consequences 
' of the Bill, as it applies to it, and in the general 
position of the twe nations, are to be discovered 
gw^unds of objection, calculated to neutralize, or 
to counterbalance, every possible advantage from 
it,* evdn had these advantages a real existence. 
The state of Ireland is critical and disquieting 
in the highest degree. The arguments which 
. have been most strenuously urged in support of 
Reform in England, do not apply to it, in the 
least. There ane a thousand motives, on the other 
hand, to render interference, or alteration of the 
existing mode of representation in jjhat country. 



(particularly such alterations as are proposed,) 
dangerous,, and impolitic in’ the highest degree, 
and ^menacing to the very existence of the empire. 

First, the reasons brought forward with respeJT 
to Hngland, are inapplicable to .Ireland. Two 
thirds of the Members returned to Parliament, 

« t 

are from the counties ; the largp towns are gene- 
rally open. The close boroughs do not bear such 
a proportion to the whole, as to render the *ano- 
nialy a very striking featurej as respects the 
representation of that country. 

The strongest ground occupied by the Re- 
formers ip England, was the absurdity ajid incon- 
venience of leaving such places as Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham, without Representatives,* 
But, in Ireland, no such great manufacturing 
towns have sprung up ; and although it has been 
judged proper to propo.se an addition of five Mem- 
bers to the borough representation, (for what 
reason, heaven knows,) yet, as no pldce of im^ 
portance, already unrepresented, ofl'ered itself, in 
favour ’of which to dispose of these additional 
Members, they have been conferred upon five 
towns, which, according to the articles of Union, 
were already represented. In England, the view 
which has been mo^tdondly dwelt upon, has been 
the increase of wealth, the acquirement of intel- 
ligence, the independence and progressive advance 
ofi the middle orders; but, in Ireland, it is the 
great evil and misfortune of that country, that this 
necessary and important link in the social chain. 
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\s a\most entirely wanting. The best, the most 

substantial and edycated of the middle orders, are 

the Protestant tradesmen, resident in* the tov^ns; 

and these are precisely the persons whom the 

provisions of flu’s Bill would cut otf front alt 

influence and controul in elections whatever. In 

« * 

England, it is unc»uestionable, that a great eager- 
ness and desire for Reform, have taken possession 
of ttie 'minds of a large part of the population ; 
but, in Ireland, * although easily excited, and 
directed by those to whose suggestions they ftn- 
plicitly defer, to ask for any thing, the great mass 
of the people are, in themselves, far less interested 
in the question. In England, it has been con- 
stantly urged, that the advanced civilization of 
the nation, the different proportions and distri- 
bution of property and intelligence, required a 
corresponding change in the institutions of the 
State ; but, jii Ireland, the most marked charac- 
teristic of the mass of the population is a back- 
wardness in civilization, as compared with the 
rest^of Europe. That kind, and generous, and 
warm hearted, people, whom it is impossible to 
know without feeling regard and affection for, 
as they ha^e the natural impulses, the primitive 
feelings, all the virtues of ail early and rude stage 
of society, so they have the defects, the uncon- 
troulable passions, and much of the ignorance, 
and want of information, which are also its in- 
separable concomitants. 

The state of Ireland, for some time past, has 
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attracted so large a share of the publfc attention, 
tliat it is w^jolly unnecessary’ to enter into any 
’lengthened derail of it. We all kno^, that the 
mass of the population, in three fourths of that* 
country, is Catholic, and that the bulk of the 
property, and, we may add, the education and re- 
finement, is Protestant. *It is an unhappy, but 
too probable consequence of such a state of things, 
that a strong line of demarcation should be dravs»1i, 
and a feeling of hostility engendered between the 
followers of the two, religions. If it does not in- 
evitably create fierce party differences, at least it 
])rcpares aU the materials for them, and ren- 
ders their growth rapid, and their extinction, 
when once they have sprung up, difficult. . In 
many of the continental nations, the two faiths 
flourish amicably, side by side, and their ex- 
istence does not in the least disturb the gene- 
ral harmony. But, this is very frequently, a 
result of that indifference to all forms of wor- 
ship, which extends over a great part of Europe. 
The Freifch have little religious feeling, and no 
snj)erstition or bigotry whatever ; at least, the 
only bigotry they are disposed to indulge, is. a 
bigotry against the professors of religion. The 
devout Catholics and ^Protestants in these coun- 
tries, are rather drawn together by the presence of 
this common enemy «f botli. They are more in- 
clined to sink their differences, and to cultivate 
those sympathies and points of agreement which 
exist between them. The tranquil and specula- 
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tive character of the Germans, and the care with 
which a perfect to'ieration has been ^cherished in 
their States, explain the lellowship of the two' 
creeds in that country. Generally, from the ditfu- 
sion of information, from the fusion which has 
taken place among different nations on the conti- 
nent, from the effects oi’ the writings of the French 
Encyclopedists, and from the whole public mind 
hdvirfg been fixed upon political doctrines and 
struggles, it is indisposed to entertain warm, or 
party feelings upon any distinctions of ‘faith. 
But, Ireland is circumstanced very differently ; it 
has been quite out of the sphere of operation of all 
these causes ; the rude and simple character of 
its peasant population, their being undivided by 
any gradations of ranks, the influence of a priest- 
hood, (extremely zealous and exemplary, like all 
the Catholic parochial and secular clergy, in the 
duties of their profession,) have preserved here 
much of the attachment to their creed, and reve- 
rence for its Ministers, which we should vainly 
seek in France, or in Italy. In the course of long 
and bitter struggles, religion has been made a 
point of honour and a badge of party ; it was the 
standard --under which, in the contentions which 
immediately preceded thg settlement of the 
Catholic Question, the power of opinion, and the 
force of numbers were ably organized and concen- 
trated. They were so organized and concentrated 
for a successful purpose, and the discipline and 
machinery which had had the credit of accom- 
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plishing it, was rendered familiar to men’s minds, 

remained unbroken in the hands which had formed 

• > 

it, and convertible to new objects. 

It might have-been possible, that, upon the pass- 
ing of 1;hat Bill, the authors of those formidable 
coipbinations, which, if they did not cause, cer- 
tainly facilitated its triumph, might have them- 
selves dissolved them, might have lent their great 

^ * 

aid to promote the beneficent aims of the best 
friends of Emaneipation, and might have sought 
to tread in the ntw and loftier path, which 
had at length been opened to their talents and 
their ambition. But, Washingtons are extremely 
rare ; and it was a more tempting game to continue 
at the head of the system of agitation, and to’sup- 
ply a new object for its energies and exertions. 
The Repeal of the Union succeeded the Catholic 
Question, with tliis difference between them, that 
in the Catholic Question the Agitators .were united 
with half England, with its best Statesmen, with • 
a great portion of its intelligenpe ; and that in the 
Repeal they stood alone, at the head of th^ir 
bands of Agitators, in direct opposition to the 
whole sister nation, and to all the property ’of 
their own. * 

I should scarcely* have alluded to a state of 
things so well known, but for the purpose of 
vindicating myse\f from any imputation qf in- 
tolerance, in objecting to changes in the re- 
presentative system of Ireland, calculated to 
strengthen the influence of the lower Catholic 
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population. ' It is not as Catholics, it is not as 
professors of a .religion differing from my own, 
that I object to them ; it is, because I Jcnofv that 
'they will be instruments in hands which I dis- 
trust, for the promotion of purposes which 1 
dread. If half the Protestant County Members 
in Ireland ha(j been turned out by .Catholic 
Gentlemen, possessed of equal estates, propcrtj', 
and consideration, in their respective counties, I 
should have regarded it as a matter of total in- 
difference to the empire. Blit when it appears 
that any individual, or set of individuals, have 
sufficient weight and influence, by a sert of free- 
masonry of sect, by the mere force of their re- 
comfnendation, by that moral controul over the 
Catholic freeholders, with which the circum- 
stances of these religious struggles have invested 
them, to procure the election of persons, as 
Members fqr Irish countie.s, totally unconnected 
• with them by any local ties, there is ho mixture 
of intolerance in the apprehension which such a 
state of things creates. So formidable, so un- 
precedented .a power of dictation, coupled with 
the avowed determination of exercising it to 
accomplish the Repeal of the Union, must be 
a source of anxiety to all Reflecting minds. The 
state of affairs in Ireland must be perpetually 
present to the ihoughts of tl\e Ministry. The 
course of agitation, within the last few months, 
has excited their utmost exertions to repress it; 
in the form in which it has lately been displayed. 
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of constant meetings, and inflammatory harangues 
to assemblies^ of the people. 'Can they be blind 
to the ^et moi;e, serious character it assumes, in 
this interference with elections, and in this power * 
of nomination which it seems to possess; as ab- 
solute, for the time, as that of the proprietors 
of Gatton, or Old Sarum? Evei\now, is it not 
confideutfy whis|jercd, that they would not have 
been disposed to trust their favourite Bill to tlie 
farther discussion of a House, which had allowed 
it to •pass to its mcist critical stage only by a 
majority of one solitary voice ; but that the con- 
sequences of letting loose tliis terrible force of 
excitement and influence, have made even their 
temerity pause? When the existence of a party 
so formidable, tliat they occasion a dissolution 
of Parhament to be dreaded by the rashest as 
almost a convulsion of the State, is a notorious 
fact, how must that policy be characterized, 
which, gratwitously, causelessly throws ^ vast 
additional weight into its hands? 

The increased powers confided by this Bill to 
the hands of the Irish agitators for ^the Repeal 
of the Union, are derived from these resources 

First, the reduction of the English Members 
in the House of Comrryons. 

Secondly, the increase of the Irish. 

Thirdly, the laying open twenty-five or twenty- 
six boroughs, and transferring the right of voting 
from the Protestant corporations to the Catholic 
£T0. householders. 
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No reason has ever yet been assigned for the 
first two provisions. They are among those parts 
of the Bill, which, as Lord Johp .Russell stated 
' to the House of Commons, required no argument 
in their support, as they spoke for thenselves. 
They do speak for themselves, but they appear 
to speak a different language to different minds. 
They give a large accession of weight, both posi- 
tive," and relative, to the Irish representation in 
the House of Commons, which was uncalled for, 
which was unexpected, which was not conceded 
to any popular demand, and which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the true policy of^ the British 
empire. 

But as if this were not regarded as bestowing 
enough upon the agitators, as if it were con- 
sidered not sufficient indirectly to add to their 
importance, by depressing England, and raising 
Ireland in the scale, Ireland, the seat of their 

r 

extraordinary power and authority over a large 
portion of the constituent body, a more positive 
donation must be made to them. Twenty-five, 
or twenty-six boroughs, a quarter of the Irish 
repre§entation, are beyond their controul, are 
quite exempt from the sphere of agitation, are 
returned by that interest,,, which is the interest 
of property in that country. These boroughs are 
a counterpoise to their dangerous ascendancy, 
and these boroughs must be surrendered to them. 
Who can doubt that the Catholic £10. house- 
holders in the towns will act as the Catholic 
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£10. freeholders in the counties do?* Who can 
suppose, that; if they do not ’obtain possession 
of all t^ese Boroughs, they will not at least render 
every one a foc.us of restless intrigue, and per- 
petual excitement ? It is as certain, ^as it is that 
the Protestant Corporations would continue to 
maintain the Legislative Union, .the rights of 
pr 9 perty, the authority of law, and the perma- 
nence of social order. ' * 

Well might the Honourable Member for Water- 
ford support the Bill with more than even his 
usual ability, and with much more than his usual 
moderation.. 

But, agitation in Ireland has for the moment 
been suspended, and it is even remotely hinted, 
that the Repeal of the Union is a means, not an 
end, ai;d, that it is possible, that if Reform works 
miracles for the relief and benefit of Ireland, the 
Repeal may be relinquished. So is the demand 
for Vote by Ballot hushed, so is the loud ball for 

Retrenchment silenced, so are the hundred ulte- 

• * 

nor objects of the democratic party for the mo- 
ment deferred. But, I would ask the States- 
men, who direct our affairs, what part of the 
conduct of the Agitators in their transacttons with 
them, has given thenx Such confidence in their 
moderation, that to them of all others are large 
concessions to be m^de without secprily, and new 
powers reposed with such unbounded trust, not 
in their pledges, but in these dark hints of possi- 
ble change of views ? 
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V 

One femark suggests itself upon this subject, 
tliat whatever accession of strengtii the agitation 
party receives within the walls of the Ifouse of 
Commons, it will unite itself with the democratic 
English party against the settled institutions of 
the country. A Govqrnment, to possess stabjlity, 
must be stronger not only than one party, but 
than all combinations of different parties ; for, how- 
ever opposed on other points, they will always 
unite to overthrow it. And in the lamentable 
course of these popular movements, the mbst ex- 
treme party has always the best chance of 
triumphing in the end, partly becaus^e virea crescit 
eundo, partly because while it is gaining and ma- 
tufing its own strength, it fights with the force of 
all the other more moderate, added to its own. 
When a Ministry is overthrown by one pompact 
party of different opinions, it is a mueh less evil to 
the country, and much less disquieting to the lovers 
of settled government, than when it is overthrown 
by a union of different ones. 

For, in the latter case, whatever Ministry sue- 
' 0 ** 

ceeds, wiU have the same disadvantages to con- 
tend'with, and will equally want the character of 
permanence. 

Time is measured by events ; and in the course 
of the last few months, events have crowded in 
up,on us witb such rapidity, that those of very 
recent occurrence scarcely retain a place in our 
memory. Yet, there was a declaration, made by 
Lord Althorp, but a few weeks since, which, as it 
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made a strong impression upon his hearers at the 
time, cannot have been altogether forgotten . It was, 
that of his determination, rather than consent to 
*the Rppeal of.the Union, to support the last dread 
alternative of a .Civil War. 

The* known humanity and kindnpss of heart 
which distinguish this Nobleman, must have 
rendered such a determination a painful one. He 
could not avoid picturing to his fancy the dreadful 
.scenes with which such a war would infallibly be 
marked. He could not but feel the deep aggra- 
vatiofl of the evils of war at all times, when it is 
waged between fellow subjects and countrymen, 
when it viijdicates no national honour, and pro- 
motes no national interest, when the widows and 
orphans it makes are consoled by no patriotic 
feeling, and when victory itself is but a negative 
and a joyless triumph. And a*Civil War in Ire- 
land ! He could not have concealed from himself 
its appalling prospect — a wild, an excited, an un- 
controuled peasantry, rising in an ungoverned 
mass, subject to no command., but that of the 
most desperate among themselves, and directing 
their fierce attacks against all that the country 
contained of property, and rank, and station* H’e 
must have anticipated all those horrors of war- 
fare, happily now banfshed from the practice of 
civilized nations and regular armies, except in the 
short intoxication o^ a successful storming party. 
Against such horrors desolating the whole country 
in so irregular a Struggle, the sole weak security 



would be those better impulses, wliich might 
soften the passions of lawless and fierce spirits. 
He knewit wasawar in which private property, and 
sex, and age must incur one common danger; that 
it was a war which might be stained with cruelty, 
disfigured with crime ; that there would-* be no 
refuge for the defenceless in the courtesies of culti- 
vated minds, or.m the recognized usages of civilized 
nations. He knew, that this war could only be ex- 
tinguished by the blood of many imhap|)y, mis- 
taken, yet ardent and gallant men, jioured forth 
in a melancholy contest with *that disciplined 
British valour, which was formed on nobler fields. 
He knew all this, and yet he made -his election 
rather to encounter it, than to consent to a mea- 
sure in which he saw the ruin of the British 
empire. I do not blame his determination, I 
do not impeach 4iis judgment; it would be a 
sad alternative; I firmly believe, it would be a 
right and, a proper choice. But did he weigh 
all the responsibility which that declaration at- 
tached to him, when he gave his consent to this 
Jdill of Reform ? Can he quite reconcile it in his 
own breast, to give additional power by his Bill 
to those, whom he is prepared, if necessary, to 
repress by the bayonet ? We cannot dive into the 
secrets of Cabinet CourWils ; we know not the 
negoeiations, or compromises, which the Ministers 
of the King ofi England, may have judged it con- 
sistent with their dignity, and his, to enter into. 
We are ignorant of the value of the securities 
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they may have obtained, or of the grounds* of 
the confidence they may place in th*em ; but we 
know this, that if the great increased influence 
given t>y this Bill, to those Gentlemen who have 
lately agitated .Ireland, to procure a Repeal of*^ 
the Uflion, be further employed f^r the same 
purpose; and if human blood be ever shed in 
opposing it. His Majesty’s Ministers will not only 
haye the mortification of a great political blunder, 
but they will have prepared for themselves a 
source of deep and lasting remorse*. 


f 2 



SECTION Vlll. * 


TrtE STATE OF EUROPE. 

There is a certain class of politicians, who ask, 
“ What have we to do with the Continent ? What 
“ have Foreign States to do'with us ? Let 'us not 
“ intermeddle in their affairs, but confine our 
“ attention entirely to home ; we have nothing to 
“ do with them.” These politicians will not be 
inclined to follow my views, in considering the 
effects of this Bill of Reform upon the general des- 
tinies of Europe. I cannot, however, reject this 
consideration of the subject, because I can only 
coincide in their opinions to a very limited extent. 
I agree with them, so far, as to regard a meddling 
busy interference, with the internal affairs of other 
-rations, without great and adequate objects, as a 
mischievous and mistaken policy. It would be 
equally mistaken in France or in Russia. It is 
exactly analogous to the conduct of an officious 
busy body in private lif®, a character in which 
there is certainly neither dignity nor wisdom, and 
which is of all others the mo^t likely to entangle a 
person in awkward scrapes and embarrassments. 
Let our interference be sparing, be judicious, be 
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only exerted for worthy natiolial objects. But, 
this is only a just general principfe, which ought 
to govern the conduct of all great States. If these* 
gentlenjen mean* to assert that there is any thing 
in the peculiar position of England, w*hich discon- 
uecfs her interests in any* especial manner from 
those of cttlier nations, such a proposition appears 
to" me radically erroneous. If there is a natioti 
upon earth, whose interests are blonded with those 
of others, that nation is England. The very 
nature of her power, the very character of her 
dominion, the complicated structure of her com- 
mercial and political superiority, render it inevita- 
ble. If Russia sends a fleet through the Dacda- 
nellcs, or moves a Pulk of Cossacks towards the 
frontiers of Persia, we are interested. If North 
America covets Cuba, or coquets with the Canadas, 
we are interested. If the Burmese King dis- 
patches a troop of predatory horsemen, ’within two 
hundred miles of Calcutta, we are interested. If 
the Emperor of China sends a u6w set of commer- 
cial regulations to the Chief Mandarin of Cautoh’, 
we arc interested. If France intrigues in Bclgiunj, 
or menaces Italy, we are interested. • 

England is connected, with, not separated from 
every other nation in the world by that great 
ocean, which is a part of her Empire. 

Nor are we less vibited with the great Europ’ean 
family, by the bonds of moral affinity, sympathy, 
and opinion, than by the more tangible links of 
direct national interests. England is not loved on 

I 3 
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the Continent, she 'is not very popular, but “ she 
fills a great space in the eye of mankind.” Our 
' movements are watched with much of involuntary 
deference, our views, and policy have a gregt moral 
weight elsewhere. Nor is this influence all on one 
side ; we in turn are powerfully acted upon from 
without. The convulsions which arb tearing 
fiuro'pe to its centre, which menace it with a 
catastrophe similar to the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire, are the resist of an electric ishock 
of opinions, which pervades tlie atmosphere of 
thought and feeling from Petersburgh to Naples. 

We are within its sphere, we must regulate our 
conduct with reference to its course and efl'ects. 

The French Revolution of July last has, indeed, 
let loose a hurricane in Europe. On its first oc- 
currence it was characterized by so much mode- 
ration, and the first movements of the new Go- 
vernment were directed by a Ministry of such 
temperate, and enlightened principles, that the 
lovers of constitutional freedom were sanguine in 
hoping that the change of dynasty would only 
have .secure*d its mild ascendancy. Those who 
had had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the French pdbplej ho[)ed much from the 
changes which circumstances had worked in their 
national character. They had become less volatile, 
and more reflecting. A strong principle of justice, 
and integrity of dealing, marked their transac- 
tions. The nation was flourishing, and progres- 
sive, property was widely diffused, and a vast 
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body of commercial and agvicultural interests 
‘were involved^iii its preservation. A Spirit of in- 
dustry, and a turn for manufacturing and trading* 
pursuit had been created. The whole nation 
had a deep, and abhorrent recolle'ction of the 
dre&dful excesses which liad stained their first 
revolution. On the other hand v^as the absence 
of those masses of property, that aristocratia mix- 
ture, which seems absolutely necessary to give 
permanence to institutions resembling ours. There 
was also much exaggeration of feeling, and error 
on political subjects, and there was the old re- 
collection of the splendid victories of Napoleon, 
and the thirst for military glory, and conquest, 
subdued, but not extinguished, by the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. Still, upon the whole, there 
appeared fair ground for hope that the tranquillity 
of Euroj)e, which had subsisted so hajipily since 
the fall of Napoleon, would not be tro’ublcd, and 
that the French might consolidate, under a ne\y, 
a popular; and a prudent So\’’ercign, that firm, 
and well balanced limited Monarchy, which du'r 
interests, and our sympathies, equally prompted 
us to desire for them. Nor do 1 think J;hat, had 
France been left to hfjrself, these expectations 
would have been disappointed. During the eight 
months which have succeeded, the moderate party 
in the country hat^e shewn that ’they possessed 
great strength, .and rested upon an imposing 
mass of public opinion. From the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, •when they broke up some popular 
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societies of "Very dangerous tendencies, to the 
conclusion of the trial of the Ex Ministers,^ they 
'iilways, when roused to action, proved too power- 
ful for the anarchists. But the unfortunate <course 
of events in Europe, the succession of popular 
movements, tha,t most unlucky Belgic revolution, 
the Polish revolt, the Italian disturbances, have 
admiilistered such a succession of excitements to 
the popular passions, tliat it is only wonderful 
how the new, and unstable government of Louis 
Philippe should have resisted them so long. Re- 
publican principles, and intrigues, the mania of 
an armed crusade of liberalism, the desire of 
military glory and national aggrandizement, all 
the chords to which French minds and feelings 
answer most readily, have been constantly and 
repeatedly struck. The alarms thus created*have 
given a shock to {lublic credit, and involved the 
commerce and industry of the country in embar- 
rassment and distress. This state of things has 
again weakened the power of the State, by de- 
priving it of much of the support of property, as 
wealth and prosperity are the natural props of 
Government, while no political adventurers arc 
so desperate and reckless as men of affluent for- 
tunes, suddenly ruined. 

It would be doing less than justice to the cha- 
racter and policy of Louis Philippe, since his 
occupation of the throne, not to remark the evi- 
dence he has given of his attachment to moderate 
and rational principles, lie has shewn through- 
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out a strong preference to thfe parties of the Cen- 
tres^of the Qhamber, in which the best intellect, 
and integrity of the nation are to be found. He 
has endeavoured with much skill and address to 
steer clear of the rocks which sliipwrecked the 
fiKst French revolution, * the intoxication of vain 
and visionary political theories', the intervention 
of the mob, and the national desire for* foreign 
wars of conquest, and for the propagation by 
for«e of arms, like, the followers of Mahomet, of 
the tenets of their political faith. He had the 
merit, in^the case of Belgium, of foregoing a 
tempting opportunity of territorial acquisition, 
and of obtaining popularity at home. H£ pro-* 
bably felt that whatever lighted up a general war 
in Europe, its course, under any circumstances, 
would eventually be fatal to himself. Unsuccess- 
ful, he would be attacked from without, and over- 
whelmed, by the weight of discontent amd disap; 
pointment from within. Should the arms of 
France*be triumphant, still he would have to con- 
tend with the violence of factious, and the embar- 
rassments of financial difficulties at home, -vyhile 
every student of the Polytechnic School, every 
Lieutenant of Artillery, would be dreaming of the 
dazzling course of Napoleon. A whole tide of per- 
sonal ambition would be let loose, and the fir^ 
successful General, captivating the imagination of 
the soldiery and the people, would find it no diffi- 
tailt task to dispossess him of an insecure crown. 

Whdtcvi;r may have been the sincere reluctance 
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of the Frencifc Government to engage in war; 
whatever may ha^'e been the wise and eautious 
peJiey of Louis Philippe, rather to reconcile his 
more liberal institutions with the established r. mo- 
narchies of Europe, than to seek to disturb them ; 
whatever may have been the force of the mode- 
rate and constitutional party in France, there is 
too ‘muoli reason to fear, that events will be too 
strong for all these. Should they be overpowered, 
the issue of these convulsions w,ill be iudiscernifble 
by any mortal sagacity. The probability is, that 
the Continent, after being ravaged by war, and 
wearied with anarchy, would sink again into the 
monotonous tranquillity of despotism. The com- 
mencement of the struggle would be fatal to all 
that national prosperity and progressivencss ; to 
all that personal security, liberty, and hap]>iness, 
for which alone free institutions arc precious; 
the end o£it would be the destruction of the forms 

I 

of freedom themselves. 

There is no hostility to the interests ‘of real 
and lational liberty, in the opinion, that the suc- 
cess^ of its principles demands the cessation of 
these popular movements throughout Europe; 
which, whether repressed, *or successful, must 
finally be injurious to its cause. A British 
Cabinet should never lose sight of this position ; 
we shbuld never forget, that thel'e is no national 
object more essential, more intimately mixed 
up with our domestic welfare, than the allaying 
this fierce spirit of popular excitemenA, and the 
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reconciliation and amicable *union^f France, and 
the liberalized States, with tlic ancient monar- 
chies. We must remember, while we are dis- 
cussjng' such’ extensive changes, at this critical 
period, in our own Government, 'that we are a 
iftost influential part of this great whole ; that 
we shall act upon Europe, and, ‘in turn, be acted 
upon by it. If we add a fresh momentiun td the 
popular excitation of the Continent, it will, in 
tusn, give back an additional impulse to our 
own. 

We must first consider, that the carrying of 
the Reform Bill, as it is hailed as a great victory 
by all our own radical and republican, party 
here, so it will be trumpeted forth as a triumph 
by all the democrats and jacobins of the Conti- 
nent. It will be proclaimed as a proof of the 
irresistible force of what they call “ le mouve- 
ment;” i,t will be cited as an evidence, that 
“La revolution inarchc partout;” and it will be 
held fdrth as an example, to’ stir up the emulation 
of other nations. .* ’ 

In the next place, it is an impression on the 
Continent, which has been repeated in their 
jounials for some tune past, that the change of 
Government, produced by this Reform, would 
greatly weaken the influence of England in tine 
Cabinets of Europe. Most firmly do I 'believe 
that it would -do .so, both iminediately, and jjio- 
spectively; but, at any rate, the mere impression, 



to a certain degree, realizes itself. It is curious, 
that this etfetet is contemplated with' peculiar 
satisfaction by the most liberal French journals, 
so much is there of national jealousy in 1,heir 
feelings towards us. It is a singular admission 
for that party, however, that a large infusion &i' 
democracy would iveaken the power of the State, 
and tower its tone towards other nations. 

The French have, likewise, since the dethrone- 
ment of Charles X., been engaged in a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Too much subserviency to the 
Crown, or a neglect of the popular interests, could 
not, during the fifteen years which had elapsed 
since the Restoration, been charged upon the 
Chamber of Deputies. The variety of little in- 
dependent parties into which it was divided, 
their perfect independence, and their extreme 
violence, impaired tlie efficiency, and destroyed 
t.he stability of each succeeding Ministvy ; those 
of the ])olitic De Caze.s, and of the enlightened 
and liberal Martignafi, not less than of the*' Jesuit 
Villbk), and of the Ultra Polign-ae. Still it was 
consjdered, that this assembly was not sufficiently 
popular in its construction ; and after having, by 
its daring vindication of its, own independence," 
and assertion of the opinions of the people, occa- 
sioned, first the Ordinances, and then the Revo- 
lution 'of July; no sooner was "that Revolution 
accomjdished, than it became the object of the 
fiercest attacks of the popular party. It is evident 
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that this altcraticfti of tl»e elective franchise was 
entertained witli the greatest reluctance by all but 
the declared Republicans. Not merely the Doc- 
trinaires, M. de Guizot and the Due de Broglie, 
but M. M. Laffitte, Sebastiani, and others of fhc 
extreme left, broached the subject unwillingly, 
{^gainst their better judgjncnt, and under the com- 
pulsion of the popular clamouf. A measure was 
at length provisionally adopted, lowering the quali- 
fication from the payment of 300 to 240 francs, direct 
taxes, and increasing the number of electors from 
84,000, to a nuiflber, which has been variously 
stated as from 200,000 to 300,000. It was most 
appreheiiisivcly, and reluctantly passed .by all the 
moderate parties, while it was decried as entirel;^ 
inadequate by Lafayette, Mauguin, and the ex- 
treme left. Any one acquainted with the public 
mind in France, any one knowing how watch- 
fully they observe all that occurs here, and who 
can estimate the sensation which tJie passing of 
this Reform Bill would have upon them, will at 
once perceive that it will inevitably lead to their 
insisting upon a wider basis of elective francjijse. 

Will thev be satisfied widi 250,000 electors for 
their 33,000,000, when they see us adding Ifalf a 
million at a stroke to our already large constituency 
for a population bi!t two thirds of their number? 
But, it is certain, that in France, a country wholly 
destitute of an aristocracy, either of rank or of [voperty, 
monarchy could not subsist a day concurrent with a 
widely extended franchise. The two institutions 
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woulcl come in^o immediate collii^ion, Republicanism 
would be established fpr a time, until replaced by its 
inevitable successor,- absolute power. < 

I have pointed the attention of my readers to* the 
unquestionable and powerful effect which the passing 
of this Bill of Reform would produce upon the nations 
of the continent. Were the spectacle offered to thqir 
eyes, of England, ^under the influence of a popular 
effervescence, making so vast a stride towards demo- 
cracy, it would inspire the party of the “ mouve- 
ment,” or, in other words, those who are bent upon 
keeping up a continued action on 'the part of the peo- 
ple against all subsisting establishments, with un- 
bounded confidence. It would give them, in reality, 
a great accession of strength, and, in France, it would 
lead to*a Republican form of Government. 

Now let us weigh the re-action of such a state of 
things upon us ; and let us ask, whether our .own 
monarchy and aristocracy, weakened by this change, 
would endure very long here against all those internal 
e'nemies, which every one must acknowledge they 
w’ould have to contend with both in England and 
Ireland, backed by the example and influence of a 
Republic,^probably a Military Republic, on the other 
side of the Channel. This measure would effect the 
subversion of tw'o Thrones. 

Finally, a vast movement is taking place through- 
out Europe, originating in a cause, which, at first, 
commanded our sincere sympathy^; it has extended, 
in a manner which threatens the whole fabric of 
society with dissolution : we have felt the rockings 
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uikI heaviiigs of flic earthiiuake liere. If our* well 
proved institutions have strength to resist the storm, 
we may be able to check and diregt it. The influence 
of pngland. judiciously and temperately exerted, 
might do much to calm excitement, to controul Ae 
fanaticism of liberalism on one hand, and to mediate 
between free governments, and absolute monarchy 
on the other. Ilut if we want thjt strength now, if, 
by passing this Hill, wc become parties to the move- 
ment, we shall be drawn with it in all its subsequent 
phases. Instead of its being subject to any guidance 
of iSurs, we shall become dependent upon it. If the 
current can be directed towards order, conservative 
principle^ moderation, and settled forms of govern- 
ment, we shall take the lead ; in a race of demo- 
cra(“y, France will. If, therefore, we lind in our* 
internal condition a hundred strong arguments against 
takiiig this dangerous step, they derive additional 
confirmation from without. We are induced to reject 
the Bill by all our value for the general cause of 
rational freedom,* as we would wish to see'it happily^ 
and peacefully consolidated. We are called upon to 
reject tins Bill, as we would not see anarchy invade 
us from without, even if it were npt bred w^ithin. 
We are called upon to reject it by all th^ pride of 
patriotism, as we would not see England following in 
a bad course, insteaij bf leading a good one. 
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SECTION IX. 


oCONCLUSION. 

I HAVB left almost entirely unnoticed the strong 
grounds of objection, discoverable by the exami- 
nation, in detail, of the provisions and clausee of 
this Bill. It would be almost impossible to intro- 
duce so extensive an innovation, which would not, 

« tl ^ 

in practice, be found attended with many diffi- 
‘ culties- and defects, unforeseen by those who framed 
it. That any great change will be attended with 
unexpected consequences, is unavoidable ; but this 
Bill seems chargeable with errors, imputable to 
hurry, and want of arrangement. The distribution 
of the franchises ; the disfranchisement, of places 
of greater opulence and population, than others 
which are spared; the great deficiency of £l0. house- 
holders in some of the smaller Boroughs ; the large 
powers jeposed in the Privy Council, and the 
number of ‘Boroughs upon which they will be calleil 
to exercise them; the careful ^provision which has 
been made for the increase of bribery and corruption, 
by the creation of so many Penrhyns, and East 
Retfords, to which all those candidates, who come 
in now for close Boroughs, must betake themselves ; 



all these are sufficiently apparent faults, and many 
^ of them might have been easily* ohvjated. They 
are an evidenrt! of the inattention and of the haste 
with which it has been framed. As several of these 
defects* are exactly of that kind which»would attract 
the, strongest animadversion from the radical Re- 
formers, we must conclude that '.they have some 
powerful motive in passing -them over so silentW. 
It is not indeed dilliculf to discover. Ihey are 
charmed with having established the precedent of 
so vast a change; and it is an additional recom- 
mendation to them, that the new system is to be 
so full o^ imperfections. Had the Ministry, by 
some strange chance, produced at once a perfect 
plan, their occupation would have been gone; but 
as it is, they would have the fairest possible prospect 
of continual alteration, mutation, and deterioration. 

The vei^ reason which decides them to support 
the Bill, with all its faults, is the strongest for re- 
jecting it, wuh every mind alive to a prudent regard 
for the viclfare of the country» The defects are 
serious objections in themselves; they alone /ife 
valid reasons for throwing it out; But when we 
consider that Ministers bring it forward ^s a final 
settlement, that it is upon that ground solely that 
they can be entitled to ask the House to receive 
it, surely all these flaws and blunders must entirely 
deprive it of that chttracter. In this'light, objecCions 
of detail assume a tenfold importance. 

Every blunder, every oversight, every sin of omis- 
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sion, or of com mission, however triHing, introduces 
an element of instability, a grouinl of. future cavil, 
or of future modification, into what, if it be reoaived 
a't all, ought to be received with every guarantee 
of its being a final adjustment. 

We are now fast appijoaching those later stages, 
which will deterr^ine the fate of this measure, and 
wfih it that of the Briti&li nation. Some observations 
which I have made up<Jn the circumstances at- 

a 

tending its earlier progress, induce me to address 
one short remark to those, who’, viewing it as 1 do, 
as most dangerous and subversive in its character, 
have voted from deference to the popuiar feeling, 
in opposition to the dictates of their own better 
judgment. Let them remember, that this step is 
irrevocable; they wish to act with caution, but 
caution can have nothing in common with it» The 
reckless and blind temerity which broughPit forward, 
or the ^still more alarming designs of many who 
support it, cannot be defeated by temporizing move- 
ments. Let those,, who think that this, is “ the 
r/ue, and not the pruning knife," abandon the vain 
expecUition, ‘that they can direct the edge, or regu- 
late the descent of this improper, clumsy, fatal 
instrument. They must arrest the uplifted arm 
that has madly raised it; thfire is destruction in its 
fall. The mortal blow would be given to the con- 
stitution, and to social orders the rest would be 
but the protracted struggle of lingering dissolution. If 
there be danger in the bolder, franker line, it is 



a (lancer less in degree, and not so formidable in 
kind. 

‘i Let him wlio crawls, enamoured of decay, 

“ Cling to his couch, and sicken years away; 

•‘.n eavc his thick breath, and shake his palsied head, 

“ Ours the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed.” 

• • 

but let them be assured, that the more decided is 
die safer course. Let them do their duty, unde- 
terred by that popular feeling, which is evanescent, 
which is mistaken ; and which will, in the end, ac- 
knowledge its error,* and subscribe to the decisions 
of justice and reason. Let them confront this me- 
nacing axe, as they value our prosperity, our place 
among nations, the prospects of our children. Let 
them oppose this Bill, as they would he faithful to 
their charge, true to their country, just to posterity ; 
as th(^ky would answer it, in their last hour, to their 
conscience, and their God. 
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'filling, Criiiter, (:heUc‘«<. 
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ON 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T UK great excitement prevailing throughout the, 
nation upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
must attract the most anxious attention, in every 
one alive to the importance of the question. 
There can be little doubt that the public have 
been awakened to this intense interest from a 
recent state of comparative indifference, that very’ 
lately it >vas not much considered, and was left to 
those Reformers ■par metier, who constitute a small 
sect, and made few proselytes. Before I,attempt 
to enter into the momentous question itself, some 
remarks upon the nature, and temper of this sud- 
den, and strong feding is an important preli- 
minary. 

When any great question of* national policy 
gradually, and steadily advances 4n the favourable 
opinion of the enlightened, and reflecting portion 
of the community, when it is advocated by the 
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wisest, and most eminent statesmen of all parties, 
when it numbers among its converts the ablest of 
its former opponents, when it enlists as its * sup- 
porters almost all the recruits from the rising 
generation, ^Yhen, lastly, originating among the 
higher, and better inforn^ed ranks, it little by little 
conciliates, or o>erpowers the hostile prejudices 
of. the mass, such circumstances constitute the 
strongest presumptive evidence of its wisdom, and 
policy that the testimony of public opinion can 
afford . 

It will be easily perceived, I think, that 1 am 
not now describing the progress of tho Reform 
question ; in all these points it offers a marked 
contrast to the progress, and triumph of the mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation. There is another 
leading difference between them worthy of ob- 
servation. In proportion as the Catholic Question 
was investigated, sifted, and argued, as it were, 
in the presence of the whole nation, its scope, 
and probable operation, became better defined ; 
indistinct apprehensions were removed, its objects 
became.more precise, and its consequences clearer. 
Each pirty knew, one what was to be obtained, 
the other what it wished to withhold. We have 
not reached this epoch in thte history of Reform. 
The word is a singularly vague one; it means 
every thing, and' any thing ; it conveys no positive 
idea whatever ; but seems to have a different ac- 
ceptation in each different mouth, and to assume 
as many shapes, to give birth to as many different 
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plans, as there are parties, or distinct interests 
in the nation*. ’ • 

Th'i^ petitions which are presented to the Hous^ 
of Commons, aild the views which are taken by 
Hie newpapers, are founded upon tnany asser- 
tions, wliich are entirely assumed, upon princi- 
ples, which are greatly controverted, and upon 
expectations of future benefits, which could,nevet 
be realized. 

Ist.^ They build all their conclusions upon the 
theory, that the will of the people, that is of the 
numerical majority of the people, is, or ought to 
be, the on It' legitimate source of government and 
authority. They regard that government as ,the 
best, purest, and most calculated for the general 
good, which derives its power most directly from 
this foutitain head, and is the most faithful inter- 
preter of this will. 

2d. They believe that the present constitution 
of the empire is an usurpation of the higher 
classes ; that there existed at #ome period of our 
history, either in the days of the Saxon Wittedd 
Gemote, or anterior to the invasion ofMuliun Cac; 
sar, or at some other time not exactly spgcified, a 
greater degree of freedoqj, and happiness, a more 
equal representation, a* House of Commons more 
independent of the executive, and more dependent 
on the people, than'they have ever been blesSed 
with since. 

3d. They take for granted that the administration 
of the executivje has constantly been, and is profli- 

R 2 
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gate and corrupt, i'o the highest degree ; that the 
whole modfern history of our country' is a series of 
•unjust and impolitic wars ; and that our internal 
and domestic government is a grinding tj^ranny, 
wringing th^ir hard earnings from the laborious 
classes, by inic^uitous taxes, to lavish the produce 
in sinecures, and pensions, upon venal place- 
Kunto'S, and upon grasping nobles. 

4th. They constantly suppose, that as every po- 
litical evil is the result of the misrule to which 
they have been subjected, so Parliamentary Re- 
form is the sovereign panacea which is to cure 
them all instantaneously, that the nation is to be 
completely relieved from every burthen, that the 
inferior classes are to obtain an extended com- 
mand over all the necessaries, and enjoyments of 
life, and that a great and immediate acce.'i'sion of 
national prosperity will follow this measure. 

5th.' Lastly, the most influential advocates of 
Reform openly declare, that any probable con- 
cession which may be obtained from the Legisla- 
ture, any partial alteration in the mode of repre- 
sentation, is only a step to another, and a more 
extensive one. They frankly profess that it is 
their object and aim to eFect, either gradually, or 
at once, a complete change in the whole constitu- 
tion of the government ; and that all our laws and 
institutions are to be subjecte'd to so entire a jno- 
dification, as to render it impossible for the wisest 
to calculate the effects of such extensive muta- 
tions upon the whole frame work of existing 
society. , 



Such appear to we the principal arguments, and 
propositions^ which have been, at different tim^s, 
very ably, and ingeniously supported, which have, 
either wholly, .or in part, been adopted by the 
friends of Reform, and upon which their views 
and opinions have very generally been founded. 
Such are the impressions which sometimes sepa- 
rately, sometimes indistinctly blended together, 
arc entertained by the public, and form tile basis 
of that eager demand for Reform, which makes 
itself so loudly heard. 

I am aware, that, in stating the opinions of 
others, 1 ^m liable to misrepresent then\,; I am 
aware, that many a partizan of Reform may justly 
say, “ You do not describe my motives or my ob- 
jects accurately ; I am not principally influenced 
by tliQ reasons you have enumerated ; my conclu- 
sions are drawn from different premises.” Admit- 
ting the full force of such remarks, ad/nitting that 
many arguments in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form cannot be classed under these heads, I still 
am persuaded that they do comprize the majority 
of those which have the greatest influence i^on 
the public mind at this time. I am no uncompro- 
mising antagonist of Reform ; and those, perhaps, 
do no disservice to tlvc’cause of practical, and ra- 
tional reform, who, as we enter upon this vast 
field, endeavour to trace some boundaries to its 
extent. Nor is a determined hostility to a princi- 
ple to be inferred, because, in a sincere and im- 
partial search after truth, some of the arguments 
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by which it is supported appear to be doubtful, or 
erroneous. And in a question like thajt of Reform, 
which embraces a thousand others, 'Which means 
every thing, from the transfer of the franchise of 
a borough to the adjoining hundred, to the a^ssimi- 
lation of the British Constitution with that of 
Modern Americaj or of Ancient Athens, it is very 
desirable that Reformers should be classified, and 
that wh should know how many different regi- 
ments of opinions are enlisted under the same 
banner. 
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SECTION II. 


THE SCfVEaEXGNTY OF TiH E PEOPLE. 

In the physical world, our discoveries of ^le great 
secondary causes, or laws, which govern the uni- 
vei^e, have been <ierived from an attentive ob- 
servation of facts, and from the inferences which 
have begn drawn from them. Where vej an uni- 
form operation of nature has been perceived, a 
general principle has been established, and thd 
mightiest results of science are contained in this 
generalization of the fruits of our experience. 

The most powerful minds, in quitting this sure 
guide, and in entering upon the trackless void of 
hypothesis and conjecture, have been speedily led 
into error. The analogy appears perfect in the 
moral world ; and he who would speculate upon 
man, either in his individual, or social cajracity, 
upon other data than those with whici^i history, 
and experience furnish us, would soon be entan- 
gled in a web of erjots fraught with far more prac- 
tical mischief, than the baseless theories of Pto- 
lemy, and Descartes. ^ 

The proof of the dogma of the Soverei*gnty of 
the People is the object of Rousseau’s celebrated 
treatise, “ Le Contr&t Social and to reconcile 
• a 4 
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his theory with facts, he makes a gratuitous sup- 
position of an implied compact originally entered 
into between the governors, and the goyerned, fvnd 
reasons upon the imaginary conditions of this com- 
pact, as astronomers found their calculations upon 
the ideal lines of the Equator and the Zodiac. 
But it appears a manifest fallacy to f>rove the ex- 
istence of a principle which is at variance with 
facts and experience, by the assumption of a purely 
fanciful hypothesis"; and Le Contrdt Social will be 
classed by all correct reasoners as a brilliant but 
hollow paradox. 

The Sovereignty of the People cannot be estab- 
lished as the true principle of government, simply, 
because such a Sovereignty never has existed to 
our knowledge since the creation of man ; because 
the evidence of all times, and the history of all na- 
tions, prove that while the Deity formed us as social 
beings, he made some form of government, and 
the consequent relation of the governors and the 
governed, coeval with our very existence. The 
will of the whole people must always be more in- 
ert, hnd conseauently less powerful than the will 
of some portion of that people. Wherever such a 
maxim has been recognised, it has led to constant 
alternations of power into the hands of different 
persons claiming to be the interpreters of that 
will, until, by a tacit abjuration of it, some more 
permanent form has succeeded. The equal au- 
thority of laws, and the enjoyment of civil and 
personal liberty, are the offspring of no recurrence 
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to primitive rights ; they are the last results of 
civilization apd intelligence, the conse(juences of ^ 
long steries of* discipline and controul, to which 
the popular will.has been subjected, and they ar^ 
preserved by the maintenance of certain restraints. 
The^ subjection of man to tjie authority of his fel- 
low, never was an act of pure volition ; it was an 
effect of the circumstances of his position, and of 
the instinctive wants of his nature. We might as 
well call the power of a Queen Be*e an usurpation, 
and assert that the bell sheep is the mere inter- 
preter of the will of the flock. 

But although it is generally admitted by sane 
minds that the will of the mass cannot directly 
govern, the existence of an inherent though dor- 
mant right is still stoutly maintained ; and it is as- 
serted, .that since the device of a representative 
system affords an organ to the expression of that 
will, the right revives, and that the people, through 
these their a'^ents, ought to possess the substantive 
authority ,of the State. I cai\ still see no valid 
argument in this fiction of a latent right, which, it 
is acknowledged has never existed, which mankind 
could never have exercised or possessed, and could 
not therefore delegate. I must return to my posi- 
tion, that there is clejtr evidence of the intention 
of the Creator that mankind should be formed into 
communities, some portion the depositaries of, and 
the rest amenable to authority ; that we cannot at 
once suppose a right only to be governed by their 
own consent, and believe in such an intention 
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which would necessarily cancel it, that this divi- 
sion of our, species is general, and conformable to 
a universal law, that the representative system, 
(^however admirable as a human invention) is only 
partially adopted among the nations of thd earth, 
and that it is absurd to suppose a common right 
thus generally ii.i abeyance, and only revived to so 
limited an extent. 

The Sovereignty of the People, and the divine 
right of Kings, appear to me to be principles, equally 
erroneous in themselves, and equally inimical to 
the happiness of society; the one leading directly 
to despotism, and the other to anarchy and confusion . 

There are two grounds upon which the proposi- 
tions are supported, that the will of the people 
ought to be the ruling power of the State, and 
that governments approach excellence inasmuch 
as they most directly reflect that will. One, 
founded upon the assumption, or inference of an 
inherent right, the other upon the assertion that in 
fact those governments are the best, diff use happi- 
ness most widely, check the abuses incident to 
governpaent snost efficaciously, and secure the great 
instituiions of society most safely, in proportion as 
they derive their force immediately, and renew it 
frequently from this source. 

Now, if the first of these positions be established, 
it supersedes the discussion of the second. If a 
positive right exists, its effects do not destroy it ; 
if its consequences are evil, we may lament ; if 
they are good, we may rejoice in them ; but the.se 
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sentiments do not affect its existence. We may 
deplore tha^ a man in possession, of fortune, disw- 
pates it in gaming, or extravagance, and reduces 
his family to beggary, but his right to dispose of 
his otvn is undoubted, and we cjyinot interfere 
to prevent him. , 

But having discussed the question of right, and 
denied its existence, it is next incumbent upon iis 
to examine that of expediency. The first, involved 
mixed considerations of abstract* reasoning, and of 
the deductions from facts and experience; the 
second, is an argument from facts and experience 
only. Wie have no means of judging what*will be 
for the benefit of mankind, except by observing ^ 
what has contributed to it. It is evident thS^t the 
recognition of the principle at all, is a virtual 
adoption of a purely democratic basis of govern- 
ment. Whatever power is bestowed by the peo- 
ple, may be legally, and at pleasure •resumed by 
them. Nd authority can be compatible with such* 
a theory, except a delegated and temporary one. 

1 do not see how (whatever practical modification 
might be introduced) we could avoid drawing this 
conclusion, that the great end and aim of govern- 
ment should be, upon every measure, to elicit the 
wishes of the majority of the nation, and to fulfil 
them. The attempt to establish this form of 
government is no i\ew experiihentf . 

It has uniformly, except in one very peculiar 
and recent instance, totally failed. While it en- 
dured in the ancient Greek republics, in France 
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during the first years of the revolution ; in every 
other part of the world, except the Unjted States, 
it has constantly proved of short duration ; ifr has 
to'tn society by frequent convulsions^ it has placed 
the reality of power in the hands of demag({gues, 
who have ruled by the pfissions of the people, and 
it has been ever .ready to violate, on lighter pre- 
texts than even despotic tyranny, the security of 
property and person. 

Wherever the vvill of the people, of the masses, 
according to the current phrase of the day,* has 
been called into activity, and the ]>owers of the 
State rendered immediately and directly depend- 
ent upon it, the elements of order and stability 
have been wanting, the influence of mind, and in- 
telligence has been suspended, national prosperity 
and individual happiness have been injured, and 
such a state of things has always been temporary, 
because it vwas insufferable. 

In the United States, a government originally 
republican, and asguming daily a more purely 
democratic character, has existed for nearly fifty 
years; a brief space in the history of nations. To 
the high- credit of that energetic, enterprising, and 
intelligent jDeoplo, this form has there, and there 
only, been found compatible with the institutions 
of civilized life. But I will beg my readers to 
obserye, that the. experiment cq.nnot yet be con- 
sidered as fully jtried, that the Americans inhe- 
rited from us an admirable system of laws, and that 
they sprung into existence as a nation, trained 
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to* obedience to these laws ^as a colony. How 
peculiar, tpo, are its circurastancesj a graft from 
the ’most chrilized nation in the world, upon a 
boundless and an unappropriated territory. Tlie 
/ightfe of property there are almpst universally 
diffused, and the collisiqn of interests is rendered 
less close by the wide space ovor which the nation 
scatters itself. This is a very singular combina- 
tion, and ought to be regarded as a solitary ex- 
ception. We see that even in ’the Spanish Ame- 
rican Republics, though equally favoured by posi- 
tion, the same results have not been obtained, and 
they may be cited as examples of the evils which 
have always attended democraeies. 

There is a belief that, left to thcmsclvfs, the 
body of the people will, by a sort of instinct, by a 
kind* of moral chemistry, extracting the essence of 
truth and reason from the mass of error and pre- 
judice, favour those measures, and select those 
men best* adapted to advance the interests of the 
whole., 1 cannot give my ^^ssent to this maxim 
Vox popuU, vox Dei. I can understand no piyicess 
by which, when a vast majority of.indivjduals are 
ignorant, uninformed, and prejudiced iqTon a Sub- 
ject, a small minority should direct tHcm to decide 
wisely. Truth, if 'left to itself, will out in time, 
but with such materials it would be a very long- 
time in getting .out ; and as delay would .not be 
permitted, the wrong decision would most fre- 
quently precede the right opinion. 

In England, happily, imblic opinion means. 
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and is confined to the educated and intelligent 
members of the community ; to those who are 
oj>en to new impressions; who carf undcrsland 
aAd balance different arguments. “Yet, with all 
this faculty of discrimination, it is a great advan- 
tage that our form of government does not yiejd 
too pliably to every tide of public opinion ; that 
each great and important measure is detained, as 
it were, some time under our examination. We 
must all be aware that public opinion is, and has 
always been, very often quite 'vVrong, particularly 
at first; that instead of being the opinion of all, 
it is frequently the opinion of a few*, and is 
adopted by the rest, who merely echo it; and 
that dlxperience shows it as liable to error, mis- 
take, and prejudice, as the ojiinion of any indi- 
vidual. W*hat is called public opinion is- fre- 
quently an opinion taken uj) by two or three lead- 
ing periodicals, and imbibed for a certain number 
df weeks by a considerable portion of the com- 
munity with their breakfast. People sally forth 
for the day, and naturally carve materials for con- 
versation^ with' their acquaintances in the street, 
club, coiinting-house, or dinner table, from these 
ingenious articles. It is much easier, upon sub- 
jects with which they may have a limited ac- 
quaintance, and no strong interest, to adopt and 
retail, . than to weigh, balance, and examine. A 
certain number of watch- words and current senti- 
ments, are thus passed from mouth to mouth ; a 
general impression is created, and we ^re shortly 
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told, that this or that question, involving, perhaps, 
the most vital interests of the State, has made a 
wonderful progress, and that the public feelings 
have undergone a marked change upon it withifl 
the la.jt two months. A new opinion is a little 
like a new fashion in dress; the tailors and mil- 
liners invent certain fresh inodeg. every year ; it 
is quite one of the arcana of their trade! Some; 
times these modes do not take at all ; they Cannot 
get into fashion ; nobody knows Vvhy : others are 
more ’successful, they have a great vogue for a long 
sea.son before they are laid by and forgotten. 
Upon the ,whole, this constant starting of. fresh 
matter for our attention and scrutiny, is highly 
beneficial. The intellectual faculties of the Com- 
munity are stimulated, and kept in exercise. 
Curiosity being awakened, and directed to any 
subject, mind is brought to bear upon it ; and the 
question, which was first started in the columns 
of the Newspaper or the Review, is e.xplored, 
developed^ and finally disposed of by the jiro- 
found labours of the scholar, the political p^ij- 
losopher, and the statesman. All that can*bc 
objected to, is identifying this noisy and fleeting 
echo with the calm and final judgment of the 
reason and intellect ofl tlie country. 

No one estimates more highly the value of an 
intelligent, active, tyid enlightened, public opir^ion, 
than I do ; no one is more sensible of the whole- 
some influence which it exercises upon the exe- 
cutive, the legislature, and the nation ; but it has 
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not yet established the sliglitcst claim to infalli- 
bility ; and from the time when it shmdd be con- 
verted from a vigilant observer,* an attentive 
"■monitor, into a controuling and dictatorial power, 
its tendencies would be as pernicious as tliey are 
now salutary. 

But if such be the nature of the opinion of the 
cultivated part of the British nation, what would 
be that of the great body of the uneducated, or 
half educated people ? They will either be entirely 
cyphers, or they would add ' to the mass of error, 
and render it more easy for prejudice, or clamour, 
to stifle the voice of reason. Perhaps,, were Eng- 
land polled, the majority might still be of opinion, 
that the Sun moved round the Earth. Would 
they be likely to entertain juster iiotions uiwn 
politics, that most difficult and deceiving of all 
sciences, the results of which are so frequently 
the very opposite of those which a first view would 
lead us to suppose 

It has been argued, that the elective,, franchise 
properly should be vested in all persons of educa- 
tion and property. There can be no natural right 
thus created. Such an argument must be founded 
upon the grounds of the probable advantages and 
benefits to the community.' It cannot be a part 
or a modification of the princij)le of the sovereignty 
of the people, olf there is no ipherent right in the 
whole people, still less is there an inherent right 
in any portion of that people. The merits of a 
practical measure, fixing any arbitrary qualifica- 



tion upon such a basis, are fair sujjjects of dis- 
cussion ; but it must be upon considerations of 
expediencji, not of right. Education,, like Reform, 
is a^ord admitting of great latitude of interpre- 
tation. It signifies every thing, from an attend- 
ance bpon a Sunday School, to tho most brilliant 
academical honours ; from a knowledge of reading 
and writing, to the highest culfure and the most 
extensive acquirements of human intellect, in 
the sense in which it is used by the popular 
writers of the day, a very slight tincture of 
education appears to be meant. If that degree 
of it be intended, which would give the reason a 
predominance over the passions and prejudices, 
which would at all assist the judgment in forping < 
correct conclusions in politics, a much greater 
share would be required. Nothing is so deceiving 
as those misty perceptions of such complicated 
subjects, which the first slender knowledge of 
books affords. Moving in such a fog, {)eaple mis- 
take the size, nature, and relative bearing, of all 
the land>marks they manage* dimly to descry; 
they .soon become irretrievably puzzled. 

If it be such a portion of mental cultivation as 
may enable the possessor accurately ip compre- 
hend, for example, theprguments pro and con, of 
any of the great questions of internal, foreign, or 
colonial policy which divide ^jur councils, such a 
qualification mighfi* be a very adfmirable onb, if 
the line could possibly be drawfi ; but it would 
certainly be one of the narrowest that could be 
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selected. It\vould not extend beyond the gentry, 
including members o^ the liberal and learned pro- 
fessions, and of the commercial world, artists, 
literary men by profession, and the flower of the 
middle ranks. Whether such a limit would be 
consonant to the views of Reformers in geheral,. 
may be doubted. It would certainly not give our 
representation a more popular form than it bears 
at present. 



SECTION III. 


COMPOSITION, AND POWERS OF THE HOCSE OF COWt* 
MONS, AT FORMER PERIODS OF OUR HISTORY. 

WERg the fact once established that the English 
nation ever enjoyed, at any remote time, a greater 
degree of real freedom, than they do at present, 
such a conclusion would be one of the most pain- 
ful to the friends of rational liberty. ♦ 

Could it be proved that free institutions were 
contemporary alone with barbarous periods, with 
an early and rude state of society, that as men ad- 
vanced in knowledge and civilization, if they did 
not abjure the principles, they discarded th% spirit, 
and relinquished the possession of freedom, we 
should be 'led to fear that liberty could claim no 
natural alliance with prosperity and hajipiness. * 
Fortunately for those who believe, that, i» spiter 
of a thousand errors, temporary misfortilRes, par- 
tial retrograde inovementis, mankind are essentially 
progressive, who love liberal government from no 
blind attachment to a name, ^ut, because they 
think that a large mixture of the^ ingredient of 
freedom promotes the development of our highest 
faculties, and the attainment of practical good, the 
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evidence of* our history establishes the direct 
reverse. ' 

We trace, 'indeed, through remote ages, the germ 
cf those principles which have since borne so ad- 
mirable a fruit, as in the biography of some emi- 
nent individual, vve love to note in childhood the 
first sparks of genius, the earliest indication?, of 
future excellence. The mild and equitable prac- 
tice of-our common law, the institutions of Alfred, 
the provisions of Magna Charta, and the statutes 
of the Edwards, arc all parts of the foundations of 
this noble edifice. We may cite them with pride, 
as proofs of the innate love of freedom in the hearts 
of Englishmen, and of the strong practical good 
sen.ee which all their national acts evince, from 
their first existence as a people. 

But when, in the twilight of tradition, we seek to 
discover the outline of a uniform, and regular re- 
presentation in Parliament, we find that the mira- 
cles of Merlin the Enchanter, the adventures of 
King Arthur, and the exploits of his Knights of 
the Round Table, rest upon far better ground. 
]Vo records have been handed down to us of the 
compQsition of, or manner of summoning or as- 
sembling*the Wittena Gemote of our Saxon ances- 
tors. In this absence of all direct evidence, we are 
at perfect liberty to make what conjectures we 
please respecting it; and the arguments against the 
existence of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and 
annual Parliaments, arc purely presumptive, and 
derived from analogy. Yet upon the best consi- 
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deration the materials present, antiquarians have 
been, inclined to conclude that it was similar to 
the assemblies qf elders common to the rude tpbes 
of Gesmany; and, compared with modern times, 
probably bore a closer affinity to a meeting of 
Sachems among the North American Indians, than 
tp the structure of our present Parliament. What- 
ever may have been the merits of their system, it 
seems too entirely lost in the niglit of past time to 
admh of revival, and far too indefinite and obscure 
to allow of any claim of right being founded upon 
its extinc^ and forgotten forms. Indeed, the 
whole argument is so groundless, unsubstantial, 
and illusory, that it can never rank among the te- 
nable opinions of men of letters and understanding, 
but must be classed as one of those fraudulent ap- 
peals to the ignorance and passions of the multi- 
tude which are resorted to by desigping dema- 
gogues. 

The warlike Monarchs of the Norman race, 
with their mail clad Barons, their forestal rigljts, 
their tenures by military service, bringing the feu- 
dal system in all its perfection in their tram, cah- 
not be regarded as the champions of p'opular and 
equal rights, or their, rhigns as the golden era of 
civil liberty. There ran, indeed, through the chi- 
valrous institutions of the i/fiddle ages a certain 
irregular, and almost indefinably love of liberty, 
“ which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom;" but this sentiment, 
however worthy of the eloquent eulogy of Burke, 
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was of much too lordly and exclusive a character 
to incline them the least to the adoption of, any 
pLo'-’harly democratic basis of representation. 
Our early Parliaments appear to have been en- 
tirely composed of Nobles and dignified Clergy; 
and the first mixture of a more poj)ular element in 
its composition seems to have been an innovation 
of SimOn de Mountfort in the reign of Henry the 
Third, to render it the instrument of his criminal 
ambition. 

It was long before it grew into importance or 
power.; and the comparatively small pumber of 
members in Henry the Sixth’s reign, only 300, the 
qualification too of voters for Knights of the Shire, 
40^., which then equalled as many ])Ounds of our 
times, shew how little of an extended or jmpular 
character the House of Commons possessed. It 
may, however, be justly remarked of these early 
Parliaments, that the clo.se boroughs, the repre- 
sentation of places having no population or impor- 
tance, an irregularity .so much animadverted upon 
in bur days, .had then no existence. That is the 
mere effect of time, and of the decline of the for- 
mer opulebce of these towns. However, the pri- 
vilege exercised by the Cib\vn, of leaving out old, 
or summoning from new boroughs, according to its 
own good will qr plVasure, would probably be con- 
sidered as a full equivalent, and would tend to 
throw a little too much power into the hands of 
the executive. The sturdiest Reformer will alto- 
gether be inclined to allow that, in the nursing of 
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our young liberties, the gradual creeping of this 
defect into, our system was attended .with less dan- 
gerous cons6quences than the continued exercise 
of so formidable a discretionary power by^e 
.Crown. But from the great authority of the No- 
bles, it seems certain that an influence of a very 
despotic kind was early resortedl'to by Ijhem in the 
election of burgesses. • 

It is not merely in the mode of its election, but 
in the subordinate part it acted, in its utter insig- 
nificance as a political power, that we see the 
nature of the House of Commons in these times. 
During the fierce struggles between the Kifigs and 
Barons, the long wars of the Houses of York and, 
Lancaster, how seldom do we hear of the l^arlia- 
inent — how silent is the voice, how impotent the 
autlicyrity of the third branch of the Legislature. 

It is not under the sceptre of the Tudors, the 
tyranny of Henry the Eighth, or the Vigorous but 
arbitrary government of Elizabeth, that we shall* 
find traces of the independeace of the House of 
Commons. It was a matter of very little injjior- 
tance how they were chosen, since ft wag clearly 
a mode which did not leave them a fraction of a 
will of their own. 

» 

From the accessioft of the Stuarts alone can we 
date the rise of the power an^mportance of Par- 
liament, as it now exists. All its preceding his- 
tory does but shew a few partial'indications of its 
destined greatness. It was no creation of human 
wisdom, no^settled plan ; it grew gradually, from 
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small beginnings, like an acorn thrown into the 
ground, and was adapted, by circumstances, into 
an organ for the assertion of the righ'ts, and sup- 
port ’6’f the interests of the nation. When fierce 
Simon de Mountfort summoned the Knights o^ 
Shires to aid his lawless attempts to usurp the 
sovereign authori't}^, he no more dreamed of a full, 
fair, and equal representation of the people, than 
he did of defeating Mr. Goulburn’s motion on the 
Civil List, and causing the Duke of Wellington’s 
resignation. 

In the history of our country we find the most 
natural explanation of the various irregularities in 
the composition of the House ; we see that these 
anomalies have not prevented it from being a 
faithful interpreter of the spirit of each succeeding 
age, and a useful servant in the great cause of 
rational liberty. If mature consideration shall 
fully establish that these imperfections are inju- 
rious to the action of the machine, and can safely 
be cured, no attachment to ancient forms should 
delcr US' from entering upon the task. But we 
must brjng them forward as novel improvements, 
the responsibility of their introduction must rest 
with the present age ; we rnust proceed upon the 
lights of our own times, not upon Saxon or Nor- 
man precedents, shall not discover models to 
work by, in the depths of antiquarian research ; and 
it is incumbent Upqn us to advance cautiously, for 
we are pioneers in a new path, and can derive no 
aid from the suggestions of past expefience. 
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’ SECTION IV. 


REVIEW OF THE PRACTICAL MBTRITS OF OUR 

GOVERNMENT. , * 

Thei^e is no question connected with that of Re- 
form, upon which it is more important to form 
correct opinions than this. Whether we shall in- 
troduce ariy change at all, to what extent, 5nd in 
what manner we shall change our present system 
of government, depend entirely upon our know- 
ledge of its excellencies and defects, and upon the 
means ’we possess of remedying the latter, with- 
out disproportionately subtracting from the for- 
mer. Nothing can be more self-eviderft tJian this 
proposition ; the only difficulty lies not in the ‘ 
statemenlf, but in the solution.* It is more ardu- 
ous, because there is no fixed rule to g6 by,/no 
settled point to depart from, no preViou^plan to 
compare with, no established theory jj) refer to, 
in the whole fabric pf our constitution. It is 
throughout a collection of anomalies, a blending 
of different elements, and unjpn of distinct prin- 
ciples ; an amalgamation of varidus interests, an 
almost . fortuitous combination. Cf its component 
parts. It has been cemented into one vast 
irregular wJnole; it has adapted itself to the 
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wants, circumstances, and national charactfer of 
the people,, by ihc silent operation x)f time, and 
by the insensible and reciprocal " influence be- 
f^tfen them. Such institutions can be judged 
only by their results; they defy all abstract 
reasoning, — they challenge coni})arison with those 
of other , countHes, — they appeal to history and 
experience. This large mixture of accident in 
the composition of our Government; this charac- 
teristic of unexpected effects j)roduccd by its 
combinations, as little to be anticipated as the 
discovery of gunpowder from the union of salt- 
petre' and brimstone, has been one rliain cause 
of the almost superstitious reluctance felt by 

I 

many able . statesmen to attempt remedying its 
most trifling defect. They reasoned, that as hu- 
man wisdom had not created it, and coifld not 
fully estimate its latent workings, or the con- 
nexion whtch one part had with another, it was 
dangerous to tamper with it, or to attempt inno- 
vations, w'hich, however apparently beneficial in 
thc.ir immediate effects, might produce ultimate 
ones of, a vdry ditferent description. This argu- 
ment has lijeen pushed too far, but it may fairly 
operate with those who, do not condemn the 
British Constitution altogether, to the extent of 
inducing the mosfctextreme caution in every im- 
portant alterati'on. One remark may here be 
made, that this gradual formation of our Govern- 
ment, and the natural influence of the people 
upon it, and it upon the people, arc strong proofs 
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of the existence of that uniformity between the 
* laws and the national character, wants, and ha- 
bits, which is in itself no trifling good. 

Those determined advocates of a very extdBSive 
Parliamentary Reform, whose party zeal renders 
tht?m little scrupulous of the means by which they 
support their cause, and who ’certainly cannot 
claim the weight which coolness, impartially, atfd 
candour, give to opinions, appear to agree with 
me, .that it is very much, a practical question. 
They take up incidentally other positions, such as 
the Sovereignty of the People, a former pure re- 
presentation, &c., but they principally dwell upon 
the abuses of the present system, upon the profli-, 
gacy and extravagance of public men, upon the 
cruel oppression of the taxes, upon the unneces- 
sary burthens heaped upon the people, and upon 
the remedy from all these evils to be found in 
Parliamentary Reform. * • 

If wc look back to the history of Europe since 
the yeai' 1088, there are certainly none of the 
usual proofs of a bad government ; and the aijtfals 
of no country, perhaps, have ever presented a 
more uniform course of prosperity, a jjiore steady 
and unvarying progress of improvement, or a 
richer harvest of well-founded and merited glory. 
Our internal wealth, and o';<^ external influence 
and power, have* been boundlessly augmented. 
Of the four great wars in wjiich we have been 
engaged, three were undertaken for a mighty 
European tfoject, in which our own interests were 
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identified with the hberties and independence of 
nations. They were marked by splendid achieve- 
ments, and were conducted to a glorious and suc- 
cessful termination. One war, indeed, was more 
questionable hi its policy, and less fortunate in ite 
issue, but in its commencement it was the error, 
not less of the peoole than of the government ; 
the blame is at least a divided one. During this 
period our institutions have fixed the admiration 
of Europe ; the greatest writers of the continent, 
from Voltaire and Montesquieu to Madame de 
Stael,* have celebrated their excellence, and 
almost every people has successively endeavoured, 
at the expense of enormous sacrifices, by the most 
determined attempts, to introduce and copy them. 
A long succession of great and illustrious states- 
men have been trained to public life, by the 
means of these institutions, which have at least 
the merit of precluding weak and incapable men 
from acquiring or retaining power. There is this 
peculiar feature in olir Constitution, that it has not, 
during tlJis whole period, practically deteriorated. 
It has improved with the nation; its tendency 
has been gr5*dually to free itself from blemishes. 
The Parliament has constantly been correcting 
abuses ; it has been becoming less and less in- 
terested in its condtict. The Hou.se of Commons 
in Pitt’s time was not venal," like that of Sir 


* L’Angleterre est le fanal de L’Europe . — Madame de 
Siael. 
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R. Walpole ; and that of the present day is less 
infltienced by ministerial patronage than that of 
. Mr. Pitt. If a Reform be required, it never was less 
required thari it is now, since 1688. I believe 
that patriotism is become a very unpopular 
ment ;* and that in dwelling upon ^the greatness 
and glory of England, upon the splendour of her 
actions, upon the renown of Jier warriors and 
Statesmen, upon the excellence of her institutions, 
and the grandeur of her intellectual prc-eiflinence, 
I shall strike no sympathetic 6hord. Such feel- 
ings are regarded a.s a weak and visionary en- 
thusiasm — as a mockery of distress. Our notes 
must be •pitched to another key; we must de- 
plore the growing poverty, the failing trade, the 
general misery of the country ; we must ftiourn 
over the degraded and abject state of Englishmen ; 
we must lament their condition as the climax of 
wretchedness, to which a long course of misrule 
has brought them. Our pity must not be for the 
man who *can travel from Dan to Beersheeba, and 
cry, it is all barren, but for Jiim who can so in- 
op])ortune]y discover the green spots in the.wil- 
derness. • 

The charge against the executive ‘does not 
appear so much for tyrannical or oppressive po- 
licy, for mal-administration in the(» conduct of 
affairs, or for incapacity, as fgjawantof economy, 
for a prodigality .and extravagance in the public 
expenditure. The point at issue seems to be 
chiefly one of finance. The first and principal 
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item in the charges of the State is the national 
debt. The greatest; proportion of it was incmred 
in the prosecution of that mighty coi^flict against 
the power of France ; certainly the '•most arduous 
stt*e^le, in which, since the existence of the 
kingdom, we were ever engaged. The first ques; 
tion is, whether the wai;was forced upon us injts 
commencement, • or whether Mr. Pitt could by 
diplomatic address, and negociation, have at once 
restrained the other continental powers ; and di- 
verted, or confined within its own boundaries, the 
restle.ss and ambitious spirit 'of the French Re- 
public. Every opinion which can now be formed 
must be purely conjectural ; and so impossible 
is it to predict the consequences of political move- 
ments, that could we now examine every actor on 
that scene, from Mira beau to Napoleon ; could 
we summon Pitt from his stately tomb, could 
we dive into the most secret records of every 
cabinet in Europe, we could obtain but an ap- 
proximation to the truth. It seems certain, that 
the spirit of the French Republic was, early a 
hostile ap-d aggressive one; that it was .spee- 
dily and inevitably in a state of jealousy and 
opposition towards the established governments of 
Europe. Whether great forbearance and concili- 
ation on our part might have averted the storm, 
cannot now be kno^ ; it is certain that the ex- 
periment was not tried. I w,'ll only observe, 
that the policy of so cautious a course remains 
doubtful, even had it been practicable ; and that. 
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probably, no government in England, however 
popular in its composition, would have sought to 
avoid war. The temper of Republics has rarely 
been pacific, or their annals bloodless. But what- 
ever uncertainty, may hang over this quest’crjy 
which i!o subsequent investigation can ever dissi- 
patq, every impartial mine! must be convinced, 
that once embarked in the conflict,* from the com- 
mencement of the war of the Revolution,* down tq 
the battle of Waterloo, no one opportunrty of- 
fered for terminating it with honoftr or with safety . 
There was neither an* inclinafion to negociate, nor 
a sufficient character of stability and good faith 
to give security to treaties, under the fierce and 
turbulent sway of the Convention and the Di- 
rectory. And he has formed a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the character and genius of Napoleon, who 
can suppose that his was a temper with which 
compromise was possible. 

The state of the case appears to be, that an 
unsolved d6ubt exists as to the possibility of our 
avoiding the war, and none at ,all as to the neces- 
sity of prosecuting it when once begun. Jis liftle 
can be entertained as to its nature requiring every 
exertion and every sacrifice ; it was a struggle 
for all that is valuable to a nation, Tor honour, 
liberty, independence, existence ; and we won it. 
Can it be supposed that we ^ould win without 
paying some price J Every other»country sa\y the 
horrors of war brought home to the firesides of its 
inhabitants, horrors of which our imaginations 
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form a faint and inadequate picture. We avoided 
these miseries, bu,t we added twenty millions to 
the permanent • charge on the revenue. It is a 
great and a heavy burthen, it was "incurred for a 
VMff>hy and proportionate object. • With respect to 
the conduct of the war, as a criterion of thte ability 
of Government, errors, were doubtless commijted, 
some very important and unfortunate ones ; but 
impartial posterity will, I think, pronounce upon the 
whole', that the country was guided through the 
trials and dangers of that memorable era with great 
skill, and a happy combination of prudence and 
enterprize. 

The next point at issue is, admitting the war 
to be necessary, admitting the exertions wc made 
to have been required to their utmost extent, 
could not the same results have been obtained at 
less cost ? Was there not an unnecessary and cul- 
pable profusion in the expenditure ? A perfectly 
satisfactory answer to this query could only be 
obtained by the labours of a second Mr. Hume, 
bestowed in a spirit of perfect impartiality upon 
the accounts of a thousand millions, and a period 
of twenty-five years. An opinion founded on less 
certain ‘data, is all that I can offer. The heads 
of administration, I firmly believe, were free from 
all personal stain ; they were most likely ex- 
tremely desirous ^t the money should produce 
as much as possible ; but in so vast an expendi- 
ture the power of controul was necessarily weaker, 
andtheopportnnities for peculation more numerous. 
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Neither the nation nor the executive had the 
same leisure to dwell upon details, afforded by 
more tranquif times, and the field for investigation 
was far wider. It would be a bold assertion, 
in such»circumstances, the most economical course 
was ^uniformly adopted. But a greater degree of 
laxity in expense seems, at similar periods, from 
the reasons stated above, unavoidable and inherent 
in the nature of things, and no governmentfcould 
have entirely checked it. * 

If there is a passage in the history of these 
times which we have reason to regret, it undoubt- 
edly is the management of the negociations for the 
celebrated treaties of 1814 and 1815. It is cer- 
tain that, always somewhat distinct from •the 
continental nations, and having at that time been 
so entirely separated from them, during a great 
number of years, the country and the govern- 
ment were completely ignorant of their temper 
and feelings, and of the great changes in their 
nature aivl opinions, wroughj in that period. 
We suffered ourselves to follow the lead, of tl>p 
great military powers, instead of taking that pre- 
cedence to which our actions had entitled ns, and 
which the moral influence, which we could then 
have easily placed ourselves at the head of, and 
which we could have directe^ to good, would 
have secured to us.. We could have settled J;he 
affairs of Europe upon a really permanent ^asis, 
by effecting a compromise betw’een old and new 
institutions, between the monarchical and liberal 
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parties, and ?in assimilation of the forms of go- 
vernment to our own. The golden opportunity 
was lost. At a later, s^nd less auspicious jieriod, 
tiliA.wise line of policy was embraced by the 
brilliant genius of Canning, and acted uppn, du- 
ring his enlightened administration, to consider- 
able extent, api^ with' eminent s^uecess. It 'was 
attempted afterwards in France by the judicious 
and eloquent Martignac, but with a less fortunate 
result. 

We now arrive at the most important part of 
our history, with reference to the question of 
Reform. It is the general conduct an(J character, 
the actions and deeds, of the British IIou.se of 
Commons, during the last fifteen years. Has it, 
during that period, been a shameless, venal, pro- 
fligate body, at the beck and controul^ of the 
Ministers of the Crown ? Has it been unmindful 
of the interests, and deaf to the voice of the 
people? Has it effected nothing of retrench- 
ment, enforced no principle of economy ? Has it 
been utterly incompetent to the great ends of its 
existence? .Has it been shown no advocate of 
the in^Lerests of the nation, no checking and 
controuliifg power upon the acts of the executive, 
no organ of the wants and wishes of the country ? 
Has the public mind never derived any valuable 
information? have its occasional errors and mis- 
takes not beep removed? Has the House of 
Commons never been a channel for the dissemi- 
nation of just views, for the correction of ex- 
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evaporation 'of irritated feelings ? And, lastly, 
has it become less free and independent,^ less 
active ^ and intelligent, descending in the scale, 
a«id less competent to the fulfilment of its duties 
in this lapse pf time? If*so, theq, indeed, is the 
hour of Reform come ; is the necessity of Re- 
form urgent ; is the name of a Reformer synony- 
mous with that of a true and enlightened friend 
of his country. Bi^t I must frankly state, that 
these positions cannot, in my judgment, be borne 
out by facts ; that in all these particulars, the very 
reverse is the case. During all this time the 
influence of the Crown and of the Ministry* has 
sensibly diminished, and a popular and liberal 
policy has gradually acquired a complete ascen- 
dancy. Constant examples may be adduced of 
the administration being defeated in, measures 
against the, sense of the country. In the great 
questions of the Repeal of the Test Acts, and of 
tlie Cathofic disabilities, a triumph was achieved 
gratifying to the friends of liberty ; , and in Ve- 
trenchment and alleviation of the burthensiof the 
taxes, much has been effected. AB&ve thirty 
millions* of taxes have* gradually been repealed 
since the peace, and if the remaining ones have 
become, consequently, more p'rodijetive, that is a 
consequence of prosperity, not a proof of distress. 
We are sensible that all articles of general con- 
sumption are much reduced in price. The House 

Spe*'l’al)lp at the end of this Section. 
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is daily acquiring more exact knowledge respect- 
ing the details of Finance, and applying itself to 
lop. off the remaining excrescences of the system. 
The lists of places, pensions, &c., by their very 
publicity, will render jobs of rare occurrence. 
The luminous yvork of Sir Henry Famell places 
the attainment of correct general views, upon the 
possibb extent of retrenchment, within the reach 
of every reader mf ordinary capacity and educa- 
tion. It is impossible to perpse that work, with- 
out feeling how valuable a present was made to 
the community in so clear and condensed an 
arrangement of the fruits of that able gentleman's 
extensive labours. But all are aware that he is 
the advocate for retrenchment, carried to its ex- 
treme limits. By comparing what he considers 
practicable, with what has been done, we shall see 
what can still be effected in this matter, so justly 
interesting to the people, and we s|;all observe 
how far it falls short of the extravagant expec- 
tations they have been taught to enterta'in, by the 
periodical writers of the ultra-liberal school. 

• Should we be blessed with a continuance of 
internal tind external peace, those who have 
observed the current of events for some time past, 
will be inclined to come to the conclusion, not 
onl^ that mufh'^ias been done in the way of 
retrenchment, but, that if no Reform should be 
made, the present House of Commons would, in a 
brief period, accomplish all retrenchment com- 
patible with the maintenance of national faith 
and national strength. Nor are its labours less 
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important or less useful to the countfy, in the vast 
and arduous task of legal * Reform. The late 
Home Secretary has erected ‘a du/able monu- 
meat to his Tame, in his admirable consolidation 
of the volumirious and ill digested Criminaf Law. 
•The Report of the Commissioners of,real property, 
the Bill of Lord Brougham, for the establishment 
of Local Courts, and those of Mr. Campbell, and 
Lord Wynford, give promise of corresponding irti- 
provement in our civil law, a branch in which 
they, were still more wajited, and where the 
beneficial effects will be still more sensibly felt 
by the nation. Now, this uniform course of action, 
which has characterized the House of Commons 
for some years past, leads us to one of two con-, 
elusions, either that the present mode of election 
has had the merit of sending into the House a 
majority of men, of liberal and enlarged views, 
not blindly opposed to innovation, but bent on 
practical ^ amelioration, or that the* "best and 
soundest sort of public opinion has had an in- 
creasing’ influence upon it*. Probably, both 
opinions are, in some degree, correct. But Qfther 
diminish the necessity for extensive Reforin — 
either should induce the nation to ^iipw, with no 
hostility, a body, which has added these more 
recent ones to those ancient claims upon our 
gratitude, which are chroniedhd in the brightest 
pages of British ‘history ; and to touch, with no 
irreverent and hasty hand, aP institutigp, which 
has so singularly combined the blessing of sta- 

D 3 
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bility in the form of government, with an aptitude 
for improvement in the detail. 

I am awqye, that, in the wide ra^ige I have 
taken in this section, the most generhl view alone 
wdS practicable. I could not enter into the 
proof of my argument by any elaborate details 
I could only, like an index, point the attention 
of well-informed' readers to those passages of our 
history, to those particular acts of our Parliament, 
which convinced me. 

First, That the English House of Comnjons, 
however alloyed by the mixfure of human fail- 
ings, however defective, theoretically considered, 
as a representative system, is yet one of'the finest 
, institutions the world has seen for the preservation 
and union of freedom with order and stability, and 
for the advancement of rational and constitutional 
liberty. 

Second, That considered as a school of political 
talent, it ,ha(s presented to the country a succes- 
sion of great, and eminent statesmen. 

Third, That those partial irregularities, which 
render if not wholly the creation of the body of 
the people, give it a certain independence, which 
enables ^it to exercise a salutary influence over 
public opinion. It leads, i/istead of tamely fol- 
lowing it. It corrects many hasty impressions, 
combats many prejv^ices, prevents many errors ; 
it is the guardiarl of the interests, not the echo of 
the will of the people. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives, not of delegate.s. 
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Fourth, That in the progress of time, and par- 
ticularly of late years, the House of Commons has 
become mor^ ,free from every corrupt influence, 
and that those imperfections, for the removal of 
which Reform is principally demanded, are in fact 
greatly diminished. • 

iFifth, That it has always repir^feehted the best 
spirit of each succeeding age ; and if it be now 
swept away, or undergo such extensive modifica- 
tion, as entirely to destroy ita identity, its last 
acts \^ill have been worthy ef its long and noble 
career, it will have escaped the decdy bf time, 
and its exj^tence will have terminated in the full 
meridian of its vigour, and in the performance of 
acts of great and permanent benefit to the coun- 
try. 


TAXES REPEALED 

From the Year 1816, to the Year 18*31. 


lOlG. Property Tax f 4,32(^800 

War Malt Duty ^,790,000 

War Customs Tonnage, &c * 828,0()0 

Hearths, and Windows, Ireland .... 35,0QP 

Malt, and Spirits 315,000 


Total repealed in 1816 '* 18,288,000 

1817. Taxes diminished 280,000 

1818. Assessed Taxes in Ireland partially repealed 236,000 

Total repealed to 1818 18,804,000 

D 4 
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^Brought forward 


1819. Taxes iiuposed — 

Foreign Wool 600,000 

Malt V 1,400,000 

British Spirits 500,000 

Tobacco 500,000 

Coffee, an<i Cocoa 130,000 

Tea 130,000 

» 

Pepper 30,000 


3,190,000 

Deduct 

Balance of I'axes repealed to 1819 

1821. Agricultural House Tax repealed 

1822. Malt reduced Is. per Bushel . . 1 ,400,000 

Salt, from 15s. to 2s. per do. 1,300,000 


Leather, from Sd.pr.lb.tol^c^. 300,000 
Tonnage Duty on Shipping 

r^ealed 160,000 

Hearths, & Windows, Ire- 
land 200,000 


ToVal repealed 1822 «• 


18,804,000 


3,190,000 

15,614,000 

480,000 


3,360,000 


19,454,000 



Assessed Taxes * Assessed Taxes 
reduced 50 per Cent. Repealed. 
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Brought ft)rwaid .... 

1823. 

• 

^On occasional ServaiUs. 

Ditto Gardeners. 

Lower class of Taxed Carts. 

Ponies, and Mules, under 13 
J •hands high, employed in 
trade & husbandry, each. 

Ground Floor Shop Windows. 

Horses employed by small 
farmers, 3«. each. 

. Male Servants. 

Clerks, and Shopmen. 

Four-wheeled Carriages. 

Tmo- wheeled ditto. 

High Taxed Carts. 

Horses for riding & drawing. 

Ponies under 13 hanus. 

Raililfs’ horses. 

Butchers ditto. 

Horses, and Mules, in agri- 
culture and trade. 

L Window Tax. 

Assessed Taxes, Ireland, en- 
tirely repealed 100,000 

Spirits, Ireland & Scotland . . 800,000 

'Customs, minor branches , . . . 50,000 


Total • * 
reduction 

)-in Assessed 2,250,000 
Taxes in 
England. 


Total in 1823 

1824. Hunt, from II 5 . lid. to 10s. 6d. 

jier Gallon 150,000 

Coals, Sea-borne, to Port of 
London, reduced from 4c?. 

to O 5 200,000 

Law Stamps 200, OOp 

Wool, Gd. to Id. per lb 350,000 

Silk, raw, from 5.*?. Crf. to 3c?. 1 
Ditto, thrown, from 14s. 8c?. >■ 527,000 

tols.Gd 

Union Duties,«from 1822 300,000 

-W ■ ' 

Total repealed in 1824 


19,454,000 


3,200,000 


1,727,000 


24,381,000 



Assessed Taxes 
Repealed* 
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£. 

‘Brought forward .... 24,381,000 

£. . 

1025. Bernaiiider of the Salt Duty. . 200,000 

Hemp, from 9s. 4d. to 4s. Sd, 

' per Cwt lOO^OOO 

British Plantation Cocoa, and 

CofTee, from Is. to 6e2.4per lb. 150,000 
Wines, French; lls. to 6s, 

the gall, othet ts. Id* to 4s. 000,000 

Jln.n, 10s. 6d. to 8s. per gall. 1 
British f Malt, 10s. Gd. to 6s. > 1 ,250,000 
Spirits ( Grain, lOs. 6(2.to6s. } 

Cider, 30s. to 10s. per hogdh.. / ^J0,000 

Customs, minor branches . . 260,000 

''Mules, carrying Coala. 

Four-wheeledPonyCarriages 
Occasional W aiters&Grooms. | 

ITntenanted Houses. [ 

Coachmakers* Licences. | 

Carriages sold by Commission, j 
Taxed Carts, 27«. each. I 
Husbandry Horses let to hire, y 270,000 

635,936 Houses liaviug less f 
than 7 Windows, 1 

171,739 Houses assessed at 
Rentals nhder £10. 

Farm Houses occupied by 
Labourers. 

^Windows in Dairies. 

Total repealed in 1826 .... 3,146,000 

1830. Beef Duty 
Cider di^o 
Leather ditto 

Total repealed in 1830 3,619,000 


3,110,000 

29,000 

380,000 



Total Amount of Taxes repealed, from 1816 to 
1830, inclusive 


31,046,000 
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1B31. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses in the present year to Jeduce the 
Taxes on — ’ £. , 

►Newspap(irs& Advertisements 190,000 
Sea-borne Coals and Slates . . 830,000 

(Jandles 420,000 

Printed Cottons 500,000 

Auctions, and Miscellanecus 140,000 


To impose fresh TaXeson — 


Wine 


Timber ...... 


Cotton, Raw 

500,000 

Coals exported 


St(?am 

100,000 


1,540,000 


Deduct 1,540,000 

Balance of reduced, 18^1 540,000 


By a I*artiamentary lleturn lately fiSrnished, it appears, that 
the number of Offices reduced from 1821 to 1830,*amonflted 
to 4050, and the Salaries upon them to £700,974. ^ 

Of these 56 were from £1000. to £3000. ; and 68 from £5(J0. 
to i’lOOO. per Annum. 

Lord Althorp has signifikl the intention of the present 
Government to reduce 210 more. 
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SECTION V. 


KXAGGEBATED EXPECTATIONS OK THE ADVAN- 
. ' TAGES OF REFORM. 

No topic of popular interest ever appears to have 
been made a more cdmplete Jiiandle of, thati this 
question of Parliamentary Reform. Political zea- 
lots and adventurers have found it tl\e readiest 
theme for vague and inflammatory declamation, 
and «the strongest lever of the passions of the 
people. They have applied themselves sedulously 
to heighten and exaggerate beyond all lipiits of 
credibility the two points upon which the force of 
their argunjent rests, the evils of our actual condi- 
tion, and the efficacy of their pro])osed remedy, 
till people are induced to suppose that, by an easy 
and rapi(i transition, the adoption of Reform will 
transport them from (he extreme of human suffer- 
ing to a'state of unexampled prosperity and happi- 
ness. Thd^more enlightened advocates of the 
principle, whose expectattons are confined to rea- 
son and probability, and who are incapable of 
entertaining viejvs so extravagant, or of professing 
what they do pot believe, have yet negatively 
encouraged their 'propagation. They perceived 
that the cause which they warmly favoured was 



sup'ported by these means, arid their candour did 
not go the, length of inducing* thctu to disavow 
such allies, to explain the precise bounds of their 
own more sober expectations, or to dispel tiie de- 
lusions which created so strong a, tide in their 
favour. Such is, unhappily, an almost universal 
characteristic of party struggles.* Men, whose real 
opinions, whose final aims and objects are wide<is 
poles asunder, are too often ready to co-opcjiate 
for i;ome temporary purpose, and for the attain- 
ment of some part*y end. Such coalitions are 
rarely productive of good. Popular errors are 
dangerous, and unmanageable auxiliaries, and are 
aj)t to entangle those in their consequences whq 
tolerate, that they may use them. A union of 
centres is generally the triumph of truth and mo- 
deration, an alliance with extremes is always 
hazardous. We begin with an idea that we can 
restrain, and bend them to our purpo.<ie; and we 
presently* find ourselves in a position, when a 
middle course is no longer practicable, and when 
we have no other alternative than to go Tilon^vwith 
the crowd, without sharing their illhsious, like the 
poor gentleman, who got by some^^accident into 
St. Luke's, and was found, by the keepers, in the 
act of dancing a minuet, very much against his 
will, with a madman. » 

The first errorof these Refornlers of the Utopian 
school, iij an entirely false estimate of the influ- 
ence of government upon society. They uniformly 
exaggerate its importance and effects, great as 
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they undoubtedly dre. Granting their positions 
to their fullejit extent, granting that oyr present is 
the very worst system of rule, and that their pro- 
posed* changes would make it the most perfect 
that could be .devised, we might still have ample 
cause to deny great part of their conclusions, we 
might still accuse them of encouraging unfounded 
hopes, because they anticipate benefits, which no 
forri. of ’government could bestow. In earlier and 
simple stages of "society this proposition is^ suf- 
ficiently evident, since the relation of different 
parts, being of a less complex character, the evils 
which Srise from misgovernment, and those which 
spring from other sources, are more easily trace- 
able fo their respective origin. A scarcity, or a 
plague, or the inroad of a foreign enemy, create 
as great a sum of human suffering, as the veriest 
tyranny that ever oppressed a nation ; but there 
can be no ro'nfusion of causes in such cases. Our 

ft 

own highly artificial, and intricate social machi- 
nery, admits not of se easy an analysis. We can- 
not 60 readily determine which of our ills allows 
of alleviation, dr cure, and which of them we must 
endure with jfiatience. As an example, take the 
debate upon Mr. Littleton’s introducing a bill for 
preventing the truck .system, in December last. 
No reformed House of Commons, no purely 
elected set of Representatives possible, could have 
entered upon this discussion with a more zealous 
and impartial desire to apply the best remedy in 
their power to grievances affecting the working 
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classes in manufacturing counties of ^ very serious 

description, and the reality of which was generally 

admitted. T^here was no appearance 'in the House 

of any party feeling, the speakers rose from every 

side, expressing the greatest diversity of opinions, 

'and without a possibility of being marshalled under 

any particular banner. The only ’bias, the only 

influence which could have been exc*rcised over 
** • 

the judgment of Members, was precisely that 
which it would be the great object of reform to 
strengthen, viz. the influence of opinion out of 
doors, the fear that if they rejected the Bill, the 
motives (jf their opposition might be misconstrued ; 
that they might be supposed indirt’erent to the evils 
of the truck system, instead of doubtful of the effi-* 
ciency or the expediency of legislative interference. 
The inotion for leave to bring in a bill was carried 
by a large majority, indeed it would have been a 
most ungracious proceeding towards i;he Honour- 
able Mover, and towards the large population* 
whose grievances he so clearly stated, to have 
rejected all consideration of a remedy. J3ut those 
who attended to the debate will incline to thd per- 
suasion, that the existence of abuses was more 
satisfactorily made out, than the pbssibility of 
effectually removing th'em, or the policy of attempt- 
ing to do so. I have no disposition to digress, by 
entering into the merits of the question, farther 
to illustrate my position, that soijiething more than 
integrity of intention is requifed, to cure all the 
diseases of our political condition. 
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The truck 'systen> is neither the only, nor the 
strongest instance -of the existence of evils, which 
have arisen from causes quite independent of all 
goveriment, or from past acts, the. consequences 
of which we cannot now readily undo. The re- 
medies for distress and w^nt of employment of the 
labouring poor| tlie depression, at one time of the 
agncultural', at another of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests, the increasing burthen of 
poor’s rates, the 'feverish state of Ireland, and 
various other temporary, or permanent sources of 
anxiety and discontent, form a catalogue of poli- 
tical problems, which no statesman or legislator 
has yet been enabled to solve. In many of these 
cases; no deficiency of good will, of inclination to 
adopt measures of alleviation or cure, can be sup- 
posed to exist ; but the mode of accomplisbiRg the 
object remains yet to be discovered. The various 
interests qf ‘the country are so thoroughly inter- 
‘woven with each other, that it becom'es almost 
impossible to relieve^one, without injuring, another, 
.or tp exact sacrifices from one, without inflicting 
a serious wound upon all. It is not that feasible 
l)l£ins for'these purposes have been suggested from 
other quarters, and that the House has turned a 
deaf ear to them. They do not exist any where ; 
political science an^ human ingenuity are at fault; 
and if a reformed* House of Comjnons is to remove 
them, it must either be, by the adoption of some- 
such daring and reckless course, that prudence 
and true patriotism shudders at, or by eliciting 
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some latent expedients, which l^jave hitherto eluded 
the search not only of the legislature, but of all the 
intellejct of thq country. 

It is easy to reply to such observations by \ague 
commop places about waste and profusion, bound- 
Idfes expenditure,' retrenchment, economy, and the 
like*; but such assertions are only, deserving of the 
name of arguments, when they descend to par-, 
ticulars, and are founded upon some rational da^.,. 
It discredits the advocates of practicable and de- 
finite /etrenchment, to find themselves associated 
with such extravagant and unmeaning declara- 
tions; andpt must damp their efforts, to obtain 
those real and solid benefits, which some re- 
duction in the amount, and some change in the 
mode of taxation, would confer upon the coun- 
try, to .find that all they could safely effect, 
must fall so infinitely short of these chimerical 
hopes, which must be ever doomed to disappoint- 
ment. • 

A mere change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, would not directly reduce* either 
expenditure or taxation. Any House of ^Com- 
mons would have precisely the same mateifals to’ 
work upon. The difference must be occasioned 
by the manner of their going to work. We must 
first observe, that, particularly * since the year 
1823, much has bee^ji effected in the way of se- 
trenchment, both by the Liverpool and Canning 
administration, and by that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It is evident that those who are first in 
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the held have a great advantage in a work of this 
kind. Those who begin to retrench will attack 
the most obvious abuses, will sacrifice tha- least 
useful offices, will lop off those glaring excrescen- 
ces which stare them in the face. The next set 
will have to examine more narrowly into more 
concealed efrora and faults; injurious practices, 
which elude the first observation, and lurk in tlie 
JLiiddeit labyrinths of the system ; they will have 
to strike, in mafiy cases, a balance between ex- 
pence and utility, and sacrifice what is uhques- 
tionably of service, because it costs too much. 
In tliese doubtful cases, as in that of .disbanding 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, for example, subsequent 
experience may give cause to regret the decision. 
A succeeding labourer in the field would find a still 
more scanty gleaning, a still more arduojis task, 
more toil and less fruit, and the alt’ernative either 
of effecpng little, or of attacking what is really 
essential, might be still more strongly forced upon 
him. I am far frpm arguing that no rneans of re- 
tBenchwient consistent with the public interest 
remain ; I • only assert, that the retrenchments 
which*have been effected, and to a very consider- 
able extent, inevitably diminish the amount of 
those which can still be made, and reixler the 
task of curtailing expenditure more difficult. 

.In the next’ place, we mus^ remember that the 
interest of the national debt, which few of our 
theorists yet openly propose to spunge out, forms 
about one half of the public expenditure, which 



narrpws tlie extent upon which retrenchment can 
be practised to 27 or 28, instead- of 54 or 55 mil- 
lions.* This* Jialf, having already- undergone a 
reduction since 1 822 ; and the increasing disposi- 
tion of J*arliaments, as at present composed, and 
p’articularly of the actual one, to enforce retrench- 
ment, must be taken into account,* so that the 
qijestion is, not what a reformed Parliament 
would effect, but what a reformed ParMamqpt- 
would do, which this Parliament will not. And, 
lastly,* we must not 4brget that there is an enor- 
mous amount of taxation for poor’s rates, nearly 
eight millions, local rates one million and a half, 
and tithes, over which the House of Commons has 
no jurisdiction, perhaps about three and a hUlf: 
these taxes are among the most burthensome in 
their operation, which, added to the national debt, 
leave about ^ t>f the application of the whole taxa- 
tion of the country to be considered a fixed 
charge, which could not be subjected to reduc- 
tion. 

Having gone through my argument upon this 
head, 1 shall take leave to present it again to my 
readers something in the form of an aritlftneticsd 
statement, leaving it to Radical Algebraists to 
find the unknown quantity. 

3 

Given the whoje amount of the taxation and 
expenditure of the country — Deduct f of 
that expenditure, a constant quantity. 

Upon the remaining § make an allowance for 
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the retrenchment effected within the j last 
eight years. 

Required the amount of the difference of fur- 
« ther retrenchment between a reformed and 
the present House of (yommons. 

i ^ , 

Upon this subject I would avoid misapprehension. 
JEconomy is not only a duty in a Minister, it not 
jijjly tends to allay popular ferment and dissatis- 
faction, but it does produce actual, substantial 
benefit to the country, considerably beyoiid the 
positive amount of taxes remitted. Experience 
has abundantly demonstrated that in the present 
state of England, a judicious remission of taxes 
has'always given a considerable spur to the na- 
tional industry, that the revenue has never pro- 
portionably suffered, but that the loss hjts been 
nearly compensated by the increased productive- 
ness of, other branches. Thus a diminution of 
expenditure is not only an immediate relief, but 
by the pressure it ^ takes off the elastic resources 
o£,the oountry, gives a future hope of the .same 
operation being again practicable. But this very 
circumstance is a strong motive for gradual reduc- 
tion, which enables that to be accomplished easily, 
and with advantage to all, which, too violently 
attempted, migUt fail altogether, and cause a 
shock to credit, and great calamities. If a dif- 
ferently constituted House of Commons retrench 
gradually, it will' do what this House has been 
doing, and will probably continue to do. If it 
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were to attempt any large and* sudden reduction, 
.it would injure the public service. 

Thfe benefimal effects of remission*of taxes upon 
the revenue, and the impetus which it giwes to 
consumption and production, seem ^much better 
est^iblished, thalT its efficiency in ameliorating the 
state of the labouring classes. . THe amount of 
taxes repealed, exceeding half the present income, 
within the last fifteen years, has been suffifcienihs. 
large to produce some very sensible result, did it 
act upon their condition, in the manner we .should 
be induced at first to hope. But observation has 
not verifiai these anticipations. The distress of 
the working classes seems increased in the agri- 
cultural districts, occasionally severe, though* not 
constant in the manufacturing ones. The poor’s 
rates, ^jy the late returns, have greatly aug- 
mented ; they are a million more in our present 
currency than they were in the depreciated one at 
the close of the war ; and this total increase has 
taken place in spite of great, local and partial 
reductions effected by a more vigilant and frugal 
application of them. The fluctuations in the ma- 
nufacturing counties appear the inevitable conse- 
quences of those variations in the market which 
regulate the demand for labour, and are therefore 
almost out of the controul of governments. The 
more unvarying deterioration off the labouring 
agricultural poor, unchecked by* the far greater 
proportionate amount of poor’s rate expended 
upon them, not perceptibly affected by the reduc- 

. K 
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tion of taxes, leads us to infer that it arises from 
entirely other causes, and to augur that future dimi- 
nution of taxes will avail hut littl& to couflteract 
them„ or to effect any considerable improvement. 

I have sought in the preceding pages, to point 
out the error of those who expect "great and sudden 
amelioration and, benefit from a reform in Parlia- 
ment, or fVom any imaginable change in the policy 
jaf^the ‘Government. If such a reform can be adop- 
ted, as, without cheating any just apprehensions for 
the safety of the existihg social system, shall give a 
new impulse to the Government in the course they 
have already entered upon — if, without incurring the 
fault of a dangerous precipitation, the march of legal 
and ‘ financial improvement can be rendered firmer 
and more rapid, important prospective advantages 
would result to the country. But the existence of 
any such flagrant misrule, any such intdlerable abuses, 
as would pocasion by their removal an instantaneous 
■ deliverance from the pressure of immediate evils, 
cannot be supposed^ to exist by any sobe^; and well 
informed, mind. The Government of this country 
has,' for years, been acting upon enlightened and 
liberal pArinciples, which have been sanctioned by the 
approval of all parties, and by the testimony of ex- 
perience. Whatever further* development their prin- 
ciples might recei\4e> the effect would certainly be 
gradual, and the gain to the coipmunity in the com- 
mencement, scarcely felt. Exaggerated hopes must 
end in disappointment, end might lead to great 
calamities. 
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there is another branch of this 'subject which 
^ may require some consideration, and upon which it 
is of»the highest importance that juet views should' 
be entertained by the bulk of society. It is^n ex- 
amination of the probable consequences of measures 
• which are as yeTrather indirectly and covertly hinted 
at, than openly recommended. J would meet such 
opinions in their infancy, while they afe still otjy 
insinuated, not avowed ; they should never bo suft'er^j) 
to attain a dangerous maturity. would never per- 
mit tliera to instil thdr mistak'en, guilty, fatal maxims, 
into the public mind. I would not allow the con- 
cealment «and incognito which they now affect, and 
are impatient for a favourable moment to throw offj 
to shelter their fallacies from detection, or their per-* 
nicious tendencies from exposure. I speak of plans 
of various kinds, of confiscation, of rapine, of inroads 
upon the rights of property, of fraud upon the 
public creditor. It is whispered, that property is in 
the hands* of too few ; that the many suffer, while 
these few; revel in enjoyment that the public debt 
was contracted in one currency, and is paid in ^no-^ 
ther ; with other of those insidious suggestions, which 
are applied to stifle the voice of conscience ^n nations, 
as in individuals, and urge them on to crime. 

It is averred, that the emergency of our situation, 
the intensity of our misery is spch, that we can no 
longer wait fqr the, slow operation of alterative.remc- 
dies, and that we must have present relief. Abstract 
principled, it is said, must give way to the pressure of 
necessity, and the incubus of the monopoly of 

t 4 
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wealth shaken* off’ the. oppressed nation. It is hoped 
that a reformed House of Commons will be more 
alive to this necessity, and more obedient tto the 
will of, the people, who must, in the mean time, be 
instructed to demand most energetically some of these 
decided measures. Thus, those who admit that, by* 
the application'-of .ordinary means, the miracles they 
ppmise us Cannot be performed, contend that reform 
^11 accocnplish them by some of these bold and ori- 
ginal expedients, b 

Such dangerous and' hollow doctrines are refuted 
by those incontrovertible truths, which are' common 
to all nations and ages, that the rights of property 
are the foundation of society, — that no necessity jus- 
tifies their violation ; it is like resorting to assassina- 
tion, quite proscribed even in the laxest code of poli- 
tical morality. The rights of property benefit all, 
though not in an equal degree ; all are ‘interested in 
their preservation, — all would suffer from their in- 
fringement. But if these general axioms;, however 
established by experience, have, from tljeir very 
universality, from their acknowledged Justice, some- 
thing' of a trite and stale sound, they derive a new 
force, they assume an additional character of jus- 
tice and validity, when considered with reference to 
the peculiar circumstances of England. To those 
who could persuadit us that hers is that particular 
case, ,authorising ‘a departure frpm these maxims, 
I reply, that if they were good for no other State, 
they H'ould be good for her alone ; that if there is a 
nation upon earth, whose prosperity, whose existence. 
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whpse preservation from incalculable* miseries, de- 
pend upon her adherence to thens, England is that . 
nation. ’ , • 

There is, first, no proof, either derived from our 
financial state, or from a general review of our con- 
dition, of any ejrtsting necessity oft’ering a pretext for 
resorting to extremes. On this poirft, I shall take 
leave to quote two passages from Sir H. ParnelL’s 
work on Financial Reforjn, — a work no less <jheering» 
than it is just and enlightened. And which has the 
high *merit of rejecting those dark, and desponding 
views of* our actual state, which are the favourite 
argumenta<of less candid and able reasoners. • After 
some forcible remarks upon a sort of national hypo- 
chondria in politics, always leading the English to 
look at the dark side, and imagine themselves much 
worse ©ft' than they are, which he illustrates by some 
curious quotaCtions from writers of the last century, 
he observes, “ With respect to what are ^called our 
“ financial (difficulties, and about which so much alarm * 
“ is felt, jhey are not so much f)resent as prospective 
“difficulties. The Treasury easily finds naeans.for . 
“ paying all demands upon it, and we may rest assured, 

“ that, whatever the difficulties may be^unfler which 
“ the country is at present placed, they may be made 
“ to yield to sound principles of legislation.”* And 
again, he quotes the opinion of Mv Ricardo, sanction- 
ing that high aythogty by his corroborating appooval, 
— “ Notwithstanding the immense expenditure of 
“ the English Government during the last twenty years, 

• Financial Reform, page 13. 



“ there can be little doubt but that the increased 4 )ro- 
“ duction on the part of the people has more than 
“ compensated*, for it. The national capital has not 
“ merely been unimfiaired, it has been greatly in- 
“ creased ; and the annual income of the people, even 
“ after the payment of their taxes, is^•probably, greater 
“ at the preserit time, than in any former period of our 
‘i history. "For the proof of this, we might refer .to 
» ^e iifcrease of population, to the extension of agri- 
“ culture, to the increase of shipping and manufac- 
“ tures, to the opening of numerals canals, as well as to 
“ many other expensive undertakings, all denoting an 
“ immense increase both of capital and annual pro- 
“ duction.” To this Sir Henry adds, “ As ten year 
“ haVe elapsed since Mr. Ricardo wrote this opinion, 
“ and as similar proofs can be referred to, to shew a 
“ continual increase of production, the conclusion is 
“ that the national capital and income ‘are now much 
“ greater .than they were in 1819.”* 

' Leaving the su|)port of this part of n»y argument 
to such high authority, and such convincing state- 
niants, I shall proceed to notice another current 
opinion, that •property in thi.s country is in the hands 
of too feft'. It is not true that property in this coun- 
try is in the hands of ,a few. The principal nobility, 
the chief commercial men, the leading manufacturers, 
are in the possession of colossal fortunes ; but it is a 
gross error that'they monopolize all property. In 
each of the great divisions of national wealth to which 
they res[)ectively belong, to which we may add the 
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libejrai professions, there is a» regular gradation of 
^ riches, of affluence, of competence, anjd of indepen- ^ 
dence, each’cwnbracing a numerous class, and alto- 
gether constituting a larger proportion of the^ popu- 
lation* in the possession of property, compared with 
•the aggregate number of the whole, than exist at this 
time in any other country in the tvorld, or than 
probably ever did exist. There are ’more great 
fortunes, and more small fortunes — more* metj c£ 
£100,000. per annum, and of fSOfOOO., and £10,000., 
and i:5,000., and £300., anti £l00., and £50., than 
could be "found in any other part of the globe ; and 
none of these classes a|)pear to trench upon another, 
since there is a proper and relative proportion of 
each. If, therefore, the institution of propAty is 
beneficial to society generally, to no society is it so 
benefieial as to the English, since no where is it so 
widely diffused. 

If we examine the causes of this state •o£ things, we 
shall find iihat they are of a peculiar, and principally 
of a moral, rather than a physical nature. Should we 
contrast our condition with that of our gicat naigh-. 
hour, France, w-e find that she possesses a much 
larger and more compact territory, a^raore cenfral 
European position, a greater fertility of soil, and va- 
riety of natural productions. Her population is^ far 
more numerous. How has it arisen that the internal 
wealth, and prosperity of England has greatly ex- 
ceeded that of France, that she has woven a larger 
tissue, out of a smaller raw material. Her insular 
position, and maritime advantages, may have been 
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some compensation far tlie other physical superiori- 
ties of her mighty rival ; but the principal causes of 
her greatness, have been the intelligence,' and energy 
of her people, the excellence of her institutions, the 
honour, stability, and good faith of her government, 
and the long immunity from interflal war, whether* 
foreign or domdstic,. the perfect repose and security, 
which she has enjoyed. These inestimable benefits 
hav^ inspired universal confidence in the nation, have 
enabled them to extend every operation upon the 
basis of credit, and to calculate ^rely and justly upon 
the future. Now, coupled with the honest pride 
which Englishmen may justly indulge in, while con- 
templating these great and glorious results, in feeling 
that \Ve have done more with our five talents, than 
other nations with their ten, we must carry this qua- 
lifying circumstance, that as our prosperity i» more 
the work of human wisdom, ingenuity, and integrity, 
and less tjie* consequence of natural advantages, a 
hiore artificial character belongs to it. le is not the 
spontaneous creation pf the fields, it is not the unva- 
. tying attribute of material force, it is a fabric of hu- 
man structure, ‘and its maintenance depends upon the 
continued operation of the causes which have called it 
into being. We do not think it less secure on this 
accpunt, because we believe in the permanence of 
these moral ingredients, but its nature requires a 
more Avatchful and anxious care;, and were it unhap- 
pily destroyed, we* fear the ruin would be complete 
and irretrievable. Were we to suffer our “ high 
blown” prosperity “ to burst under us,” we should 
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fall, “ like Wolsey, never to^ hope .again." The 
storms of revolution, and the tide of war, have rolled 
’ over,prance) but she is still great and progressive. 
We fear that in a similar trial, England would sus- 
tain irreparable evil. * The works of nature are more 
^'pregnant with Ijfe than those of man. »The corn field, 
thfe vine, and the olive, stitt clothe th§ sides of ^^esu- 
vius, but Herculaneum and Pompeia ate destroyed 
lor ever. 

The national debt is one of th^ objects, for e5am- 
ple, ^)f these covert attacks. • We will not dwell upon 
the individual misery which any violation of faith with 
the publi^ creditor would scatter through the land ; 
we will not dwell upon the description of persons 
whom any* such measure would affect, the wjdowV 
jointure, the younger childrens portion, the retired 
shopkeeper’s little competence, the provision against 
age and want, saved from the earnings of a life of 
honest and laborious servitude.* Passing over these 
private copsiderations, let us regard it in a purely 
public point of view. Upon the national debt de- 
pend all the security and solvency of the ^reat mer- 
cantile establishments, of the whole body of Sank-* 
ers, of the Insurance Offices of all descriptions,, of 
the Savings Banks in every part oP*the country. 
The first indication of a disposition to invade its 
sacred claims, would be the signal for a universal 
panic, for a suspension of those ^‘ommercial pulses, 
which propel the lilfe blood through the veins of the 
state. • 

We have had one faint experience, one little ex- 



ample, on a small sc,^le, of the tremendous conse- 
quences of such a jrevulsion in credit. In 1825, we 
all recollect fh^t public opinion was strongly ^pro- 
nouncecl in favour of a variety of schemes and specu- 
lations of a very hazardous and' extravagant qature. 
Those who believe that the public apinion is not al-'. 
w'ays infallible ; .those who,' committing treason against 
the sovereignty of the people, think that it is in thj 
nature of things that some should lead, and that 
others should follo^, whether to good or to evil, 
assert, that a portion of' the pubUc led the rest cff the 
public into a great scrape. Certain it is, that a 
number. of these schemes were unsuccessful,, and that 
they occasioned the failure of two or three London 
\iouses of considerable note, though not t>f the very 
first eminence, and of a great many country Banks. 
We must all remember the disastrous conseqjjences 
of this shock to credit, the alarm universally spread, 
the sudden alteration of trade and manufactures from 
ft thriving to a most disastrous state. Trifling and 
partial as this crisis must be regarded, compared with 

c ^ 

the slightes^t breach of the great national faith, it will 
be loijg referrecj to as a period of great calamity, of 
public alafm and despondency, of general and acute 
distress. *' 

m 

But were illustrations required of the unavoidable 
evils occasioned by ^11 great changes, however abso- 
lutely required, and however prudently and tempe- 
rately conducted, let us turn our eyes to a more 
recent instance, that ‘of France, within the last six 
months. It is worth while to premise what all per- 
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«ons acquainted with that country kijow, that the 
tran’sactions of trade and commerce are there con- 
* ducted on a jnore limited scale than with us. Credit 
is much less extensive, paper not generally in circu- 
lation : the whole system narrower, simpler* more 
confined than ours, and therefore not so liable to be 
afi'ccted by panics or reverses. Yet let us mark the 
consequences of late events upon the trade and inter- 
nal prosperity of that country. 

If ever there were a revolution justified, •and* 
rendered a duty by^ the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, the Revolution of July was that one. Nor 
was the conduct of the people less admirable 
than their motive was justifiable. No drop of blood 
was wantonly, or unnecessarily spilled; no cruelty, 
stained their victory; no mixture of sordid deeds, no 
acts of rapine or robbery, corrupted the purity of 
their cause. , The authority of the laws was but a 
moment relaxed, the new government was instantly 
invested with the powers of the State. iTllere was no 
protracted struggle ; the ascendancy of good sense, 
and moderation was every v\here maintained; the 
nation seemed instantaneously to re-enter that s^fte of* 
calmness and repose, which had been m,»mentarily 
disturbed. Could a change of this nature take place 
in any country, without afi’ecting its internal pros- 
perity and its trade; the recent revolution in France, 
from its short duration, from i*ts^ exemplary mode- 
ration, from the jhdicious and patriotic hand’s into 
which th^ government fell, and from that absence 
of an extended system of credit, would have entitled 
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us to hope such a result. But the consequences 
have been less agreeable to contemplate. Evils, 
which, however the excellent spirit of the peopje in- 
titles us to hope, and believe will be of short and 
temporary duration, have yet clouded the brightness 
of the prospect, and introduced abiding sufferings'^ 
into the land. ^ The spitit of disorganization alid 
anarchy has been unchained ; and though compressed, 
and checked by the firm good sense of the nation, 
Has scattered through it doubt and alarm. The ope- 
rations of industry have been suspended, the work- 
men have been exposed to great privations, and the 
productive powers of the nation have been^ checked. 
It must awaken the sympathy and regret of every 
friend^ of liberty, that the commercial failures and 
distresses which have taken place in Paris, have 
reached men, whose names are known as the warm- 

f 

est and truest friends of freedom ; who have been 
ever foremost in its cause, and who would have pur- 
chased tha't triumph with their lives, which they 
are doomed to see followed by the entire ruin of 
their fortunes. Let ife admire the French, fiut let us 
'rejoiJe that we are not obliged to redeem our 
liberties ai, such a price ; and let us remember, that 
the best, wisest, and justest revolution, is always a 
calamity. ' » 

Reverting to the subject of the extreme sensitive- 
ness of our own system, and of the disastrous conse- 
quences of any invasion of rights, we may observe, 
that upon the great •mercantile and banking estab- 
lishments, before enumerated, depend all the manu- 
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facturing and commercial interests of the country. 
Were they to be affected, all our power looms would 
be arreeted, oa^ steam engines would stand still, our 
ships would rot in our harbours, the retail J;rade 
would Ije reduced, the whole industry of the country 
w'Ould be paralysod. Nor would the* agriculturaJ 
inteifests escape better. fiesides^ the direct loss 
sustained by landed proprietors, through their con-, 
nexion with the Bankers, it is sufficiently proved, 
that the demand for agricultural p^duce follows, at 
no renr/ote interval, tha state of our trade and manu- 
factures ; that one depends upon the other. Lastly, 
let not the .labouring classes be taught to suppose, 
that such violent changes can be calculated, in the 
remotest degree, to better their condition. The 
property of England may be destroyed by force, but 
it cannot be diffused ; it is like one of our machines, 
of too delicate a texture. It is not that A obtains 
what he attempts to take frora'B; it will perish. 
The labourey will not cultivate the field he has 
wrested from the farmer ; it will lie fallow ; the 
weaver will not move his shuttle the faster within 
his own cottage, because the manufactory of his 
master is shut up. Here again we may refer to 
the panic of 1825. At the beginning o^ that year 
every thing was flourishiifg and prosperous in a high 
degree; at the close of it the failures took place. 
In the spring of 1825, tlie weavers, and manu^c- 
turers were almost universally out .of employment, 
and in a state of destitution. Alarming riots took 
place, factories were burned, machinery destroyed, 
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and soldiers* called , out ; lives lost at Manchester, 
Blackburn, Wigan, &c., throughout the manufac- 
turing districts. If that capital, which* animates the 
whole, be destroyed ; or if that system of credit, 
which alone renders such coiiiplicated and c^xtensive 
operations possible, be once dissolv.ed, the first and 
greatest sufferers would *be the whole vast maniJffac- 
turing population, whose existence entirely depends 
upon tjhis mighty and artificial machinery. If they 
are unhappily ex^oosed now to great privations, from 
the unavoidable fluctuations which must always occur 
in the demand for the productions of manufacturing 
industry, what would be their state in th<j event of a 
total check to the whole process of production, an 
entire derangement of those powers by which it is 
impelled and set in motion ? 

The poor also have their national debt, their six 
millions and a half of rates, levied upon the annual 
income of the State. What would be the fate of this 
tax in the event of any national revulsion? Would 
the collector’s be an easy task, making the circuit of 
the parish, presenting his rapidly augmenting de- 
mands with a smile and a bow, and receiving the 
ready forthcoming amount into his capacious canvass 
bag? Welild not the rate payers be constantly con- 
verted into the rate receivers? Would not the arm of 
the law be wearied with enforcing its numerous dis- 
tresses on goofls and chattels; an operation, which, 
like a fictitious and delusive sinking fund, for the 
extinction of poverty, ruins with one hand, that it 
may relieve with the other? Bet them be convinced. 
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that^the poor’s rates would not survive *such a con- 
vulsion; and that they, whose existence is a mort- 
gage ©n property, are, above all others, interested 
in its preservation. I have instanced the national 
debt aft the readiest illustration of the pernicious 
conse(|uences of* these extreme, and subversive mea- 
sures; but the same effects wou^d ftovv from any 
other attack, directed against the integrtfl parts of 
our social edilice. I would not be accused of co- , 
louring a picture with the darkest shades of an 
“ invalid imaginatiot>.” I kfiow and acknowledge, 
that I am painting an extreme case, but I am sup- 
jiosing thoce extreme measures which would realize 
it. I'here is no fear that we should voluntarily en- 
counter such horrible misfortunes ; since doing so, 
Mould be a perfectly gratuitous act. I believe, that 
the natjon is, as it has always been, sober, discreet, 
and wise. 1 * merely point out the possible results 
of an access of national delirium. . , 

This sec/;ion has led me into some length ; and * 
I hope that my readers vv'ill not have entirely lost 
sight of the positions 1 have been derirous, of 
establishing ; — . 

l-’irst, That it is a great error, and wilt lead to 
much disaf)pointment, to suppose that *any rational 
Reform could effect such 'a change in the policy of the 
executive, as materially and immediately to improve 
the condition of the^ empire, or of any class of its po- 
j)ulation. The advantages arising from an ameliora- 
tion of the system would undoubtedly be of a gradual, 
and at first, almost an imperceptible nature. They 
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would rather* consist, of a certain change in the toue 
and spirit of the .House of Commons, than of any 
benefits of a’substantive character. , • •> 

Sepond, That if it be imagined that a reformed 
House of Commons would proceed to effect, its ob- 
jects by more'decisive acts, disregarding those righls 
which have hitherto been held sacred, it would be" the 
author of -the most cruel calamities. Should it .be 
clearly < pointed out, should it be even reasonably 
apprehended, tha^ a Reform would have such a ten- 
dency, it would beconle the duty, not only of every 
one charged with the weighty responsibility of a seat 
at this time in Parliament, but of every honest, wise, 
and prudent man throughout the nation, to oppose 
it, as he would avoid the deep guilt of assisting in the 
ruin of his country. 
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SECTION VI. 


VOTE BY BALLOT. 

T HE advantages of th&.8ystem of vote by ballot^ ap‘» 
pearrfo me a very fair induction /{•om the doctrine of 
the Sovereignty of the People. If we admit the 
principle of an inherent right, vested in the majority 
of the population, or the fact of the great "ends of 
government having been uniformly best attained in, 
proportion as we have approached nearer its practical 
a{)plication, it then only remains to consider Vote 
by Ballot, wi|h regard to its being well adapted, or 
otherwise to elicit the unbiasse.d expression of that 
will. And certainly it does appear, that if it be an 
advantage ^o separate the actions of men, as political 
agents, ftom all those influenaes which guide their 
conduct as social beings, vote by ballot has* the nserit. 
of being a most ingenious device for the acp omplish- 
ment of that end. It will probably ma|^e as near an 
approach to the attainm.ent ofdt, as any mode which 
could be invented for a purpose, counteracting so 
strongly motives of action, which are a part of our 
nature. • * • 

1 am disposed to admit, th§t ^ote by ballot is as 
good a method as could have been proposed for ob- 
taining the pure unmixed expression of the will of 
• F 3 
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each individual, and* therefore of the majority ot the 
whole. I dispute not the efficacy of the mean;, I 
contend against the expediency of the 'end. Let us 
allow .♦hat vote by ballot would destroy the influence 
of property and station, that it would even d'iminish 
that sway wiiich intellect and energy exercise oven- 
mental weakness and timid obstinacy ; I still doubt 
the wisdom’ of thus insulating our political existence, 
. of sendKig the elector to the poll exonerated from all 
those motives, whikh influence his every other act as 
a member of the community. ‘It would dissolve the 
cement which binds and unites the social system. 

Should we succeed in excluding the slightest external 
bias, or feeling of personal interest, from the mind of 
the elector, is the advantage so indisputable ? We 
shall not have overcome these motives by moral 
causes, by increasing the ueight of higher motives of 
action ; we shall only have eluded anef evaded them 
by a slight of hand, by a ruse ck guerre. 

Are we sure that we have eradicated sll the dete- 
riorating and injurious influences within his breast } 
If bis vote be no longer in the remotest degree dic- 
tated by his interest, is it equally unbiassed by his 
passions, his ^prejudices, or his ignorance? 

Will not envy and hatred sometimes find a secure 
vent in the concealed drawers of the l)allotting box ? 
Will virtue and talent be always his choice By the 
bailor at Athens, Aristides vvas banished, because he 
was called the just. 

Vote by ballot, if coupled with an extended right 
of suffrage, would undoubtedly destroy the ascen- 
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tlan<;y of the upper classes. I do not 'mean to use 
.th^term in the restricted sense in which it has an 
unpo{lular anU»invidious acceptation. ,1 ’do not mean 
the narrow limit of the nobility, or the landed pro- 
prietors, or the possessors of large fortunes. I speak 
of that great division of English socifety, stretching 
from the very highest possessors of hereditary or ac- 
quired importance, quite down to the confines of 
what is called middle life. It includes all thpse who 
either possess a competence, or w^io derive one from 
the exercise of an honourable and liberal calling or 
profession. It comprizes the flower of the intellect, 
and probity, and educated portion of the community. 

1 lowever inferior in number to the next great divi- 
sion, that of the middle classes, it is even numerjcally* 
important. When considered relatively to its posi- 
tion, and its mental superiority, it is the leading in- 
fluence in the State. Granting that vote by ballot, a 
franchise generally extended to the grq^it provincial 
towns, anC| a low qualification in the electors, should 
entirely destroy this influence, would the benefit to 
the country be quite incontestable.^ There may be 
tho.se who are sceptical enough to doubt whethtff the* 
power thus enjoyed by the most intelligent/ and most 
virtuous part of the nation, is upon th& whole a de- 
fect. There are some Reformers who think it ought 
ratfjer to be increased than diminished. There is an 
opinion that the entire population <if Birmingham, or 
of Manchester, would not, if giying their votes by 
ballot, free as air, as their p/epossessions, or their 
caprices, or their prejudices, or the best lights of 
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their understanding might dictate, be more likely to 
choose well, from, the absence of this sort of in- 
fluence. It 'k’quld appear to resemble, the improve- 
ment which would be effected by any subtle physiolo- 
gist, who should contrive to release the limbs and 
members of the human body from -the controul ot' 
mental volition^ 

The advocates of vote by ballot constantly cite, as 
an exartjple, the recent history of France, and ex- 
*claim, with triumpl^, “ The ballot has saved France.” 
They forget that the elective franchise in that country 
was exercised by 84,000 electors, chosen by a quali- 
fication, which secured their being among the richest 
and most independent class in their population of 
' thirtjt-three millions. Such a mode of voting might 
have been exceedingly useful as a defence to their li- 
mited electoral body, against the intrigues and me- 
naces of the plotting and arbitrary '^ministers of 
Charles X. ;„but the diflerence between the two cases 
,is this. The right of election in France was ip the hands 
precisely of that class, who, as far as two v^ry difter- 
ent states of society can be compared, correspond to 
that 'part of tljie English nation, whose influence in 
elections 5 have been contending, is (>eneficial. It is 
allowed on dll hands that they used their franchise 
wisely and well. It would be too much for the most 
stre'nuous supporter pf the ballot to assert, that all the 
merit was due to.it, and none whatever to the men. 
Therefore these evpnts were highly favourable to the 
character and public ‘conduct of the portion of the 
nation answering to that part of the British |)eoplc, 
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whom I would wish to see dontinuing to possess a 
Ij^ading voice in the choice of ’mem{)ers. It is not 
desfred thdt^ as in France, they should have the 
whole elective fran<jhise, only a considerablo weight. 
But wrote by ballot in England w'oujd be a weapon 
levelled agaiUst’ these v§ry persons. It would be 
adopted with no other view than •that of extinguishing 
them entirely, politically speaking. Vote by ballot 
in France w’as a pow^r confided to the hafids f)f the 
up^er classes in the sense in which I have used the 
words. In Englahd it would be a power directed 
against them. 

It mtist be admitted that the practice of bribery at 
elections would be much diminished, and rendered 
more difficult, by the introduction of such a ihode of 
voting. This would no doubt be a considerable ad- 
vantage attending it. It would, however, be too 
dearly purchased, by the destruction of all those legi- 
timate influences which are interwoven with the whole 
frame wfrk of civilized life, and which are the great ' 
bond of its adhesion. , 

In pursuing the chimera of abstract rights, «r the 
phantom of an ideal independence; these political 
visionaries lose sight of all ultimate er\^is. They reject 
experience, they disregard .the conclusions founded 
upon history and human nature. They fancy that 
they have found the simwum* bomm of legislation, 
the beau ideal of civil government, because,* in the 
performance of an important social act, they have con- 
trived a means of emancipating men from all those 
restraints which surround them as social beings 
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They think ftiat in 'a system, the very essence 
and beauty of which is the responsibility of all tii^ 
depositaries of ffower, and their subjeetfon to The 
controul’of opinion, they can, in the exercise of this 
one essential power, safely and beneficially release 
men from all check and responsibility whatever. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE 

THIRD *EDIT1(JN. 


The attention with which the public has honoured 
the ])roeeding remarks »ipon the ballot, and some 
arguments which have been brought against them 
by gentlemen who entertain different opinions, 
have induced me to add a farther explanation of 
my i'iews, and to attempt to meet the reasons that 
have been* urged against them. I am happy in 
the opportunity of expressing my .sense of the 
great courtesy which those who dissent from rne . 
have adopted in the tone of their discussion. The 
foregoing remarks are founded entirely upon two 
or three positions, which I perhaps rather iifferred, 
than distinctly set forth. If the.se positions are 
erroneous, the whole reasoning i’alls’to the ground. 
If they are proved, 1 do not see that it can be 
confuted. I first denied the, doctrine of an in- 
herent right to govern theniselites, existing^ in any 
])opulation. In the section of the sovereignty of 
the people, I have endeavoured to shew that this 
theory, so prevalent, particularly on the Conti- 
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nent, is a fallacy, f contended, that a general 
principle of tl^is kind could not be established^ 
because all history and experience pfoved t^at 
men naturally were formed by Providence into 
communities, consisting of governors and "go- 
verned. I asserted, that .this atteinpt to establisl^ 
a general principle,* upon hypothetical argument, 
at ‘variance with uniform experience, could not 
be borne but. It is disproved by that process of 
inductive reasoning ‘from facts, upon which every 
general law, whether physical, or Aioral, can alone be 
founded. , All that the philosophy of experience 
teaches iis on this subject, is, that governlnent is 
natural to man, and government supposes the re- 
lation 6f rulers and ruled. That the proper end of 
government is the prosperity of the State, and the 
happiness of the nation, is quite another position* and 
one to which I give my cordial assent. Now, the 
application ef 'the foregoing argument, to the subject 
of Vote by Ballot, is this, that it answers all the 
reasons put forth by those who contend for -certain 
natural rights and privileges in the body of elec- 
tors, which this mode of voting would contribute 
to secure. Lijie every other innovation, this is 
only a question of expediency. It must be tried 
upon, the ground, not of any tendency to secure 
theoretical rights, btt of its effects upon the whole 
body ef society, find of the substantial benefits 
which it may contribute to bestow. The repre- 
sentative system itself is not a matter of inherent 
right, it is a mode of government, which, having 
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bepn found practically good, .having* secured to us 
^at blessings, is therefore the object of our re-^ 
gard, and>iji which the British ,p*eople have a 
prescriptive and legal right, but not a natural one. 
Vote.by Ballot is advocated on the ground that it 
•would render the elector a perfectly free agent, 
and that it would release him from* all extraneous 
influences, except that gentle and benign influ- 
ence which his partialities and affections, may ex; 
ercise upon his judgment. I J^ave not dwelt upon 
the* insufficiency of the bUllot to produce this re- 
sult. That argument has been wielded by the 
ablest band ; it is entitled to great weight. But 
admitting its efficacy for this purpose, I maintain 
that its supporters have proved but the first, anfl 
least material point. It remains for them to shew 
that this entire, this abstract freedom, would, in 
its effects,* be calculated to benefit the country; 
that the change it would introduce in.the composi- 
tion of t^e House of Commons, would be advan- 
tageous, to the community, compatible with that 
description of government which the, position of 
England amongst the nations of Europe re<^uires, 
not subversive of the whole frame of oi5r political 
system, and of the other parts of out constitution. 

This brings me to the conclusion of the first part 
of,my discussion, which is, , * 

1st. That the^question of Vote by Ballot is not 
a theoretical one of its efficacy, in giving to the 
elector an entire independence, but a practical 
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one, as to the ‘etfect v)f that independent powe;", 
so exerted upon the constitution of the State. ^ 

‘2nd. That it is not to be argued upoil the nar- 
row basjs of its removing this or that blemish from 
our present mode of election, (imperfections which 
T lament, and wish corrected, if bv safe means,) 
but upon the larger field of its ultimate conse- 
quences, and whole future operation. 

^ The rcKiaindcr of this section points to the en- 
quiry into the natn^p, the various kinds, and the 
etfedt of influence upon the coristituent body.* I 
have felt more strongly, in })roportion as my 
thought.s have been fixed upon this branch- of the 
subject, that, so far from it being possible to do if 
jifsticoin a short section, or chapter, of ai\ ephe- 
meral pamphlet, it both merits and demands 
much patient investigation and laborious analysis. 
Could I even Hatter my.self that I were' competent 
to the task,, Lean neither at present command the 
time, nor would my limits allow me to gj.vc it its 
full development. I cannot, however, iK^lp sug- 
gesting to those possessed of more leisure and abi- 
lity foV it, that.they will find much indistinctne.ss, 
confusion,*' and inaccuracy, in many current no- 
tions upon th'is branch of the discussion; and I 
must repeat, that the data uj)on which alone we 
can determine the practical merits or demerits„of 
the ballot, depend upon the clearness, truth, 
and precision of our ideas upon this jioint. 

I have argued upon' tlie ground that intelligence, 
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education, and if not the endowipients, the ac- 
c^iiirements of intellect are very unequally distri- 
*bu1,ed amqng the different classes 'of society, t 
will add, tiiat this distribution is inevitable. It 
appears to me easily proved, that it is irnpossible 
to diffuse the higher branehes of knowledge so ge- 
aerally among the mass'of the lo\yer orders, as to 
remove this disproportion. Their tjme and their 
attention must, in the nature of things, be chiefly ^ 
occupied with the >!are of providing, by rflanual 
labour, for their subsistencef In a less degree, 
the same causes will preclude the middle classes, 
almost wholly occupied in the acquireilient of the 
means of independence, by a steady application 
to the business of trade, from cultivating th&ir 
mental faculties so highly as those above them. 

I know that, with respect to the middle orders 
in tfiis wealthy country, many do possess, and are 
born to that degree of competence, which enables 
them to dedicate a sufficient time to the acquir.e- 
ment of^thc most liberal education. I merely ob- 
serve, ’that my remarks do not appl^ to these ; 
they are at the head of their own class ; thpy befr- 
der upon and they share the advantages of that 
next to them. But I speak of tlite majority, for 
whom we legislate. » 1 kn'ow, too, that great and 
illustrious examples may be adduced, particularly 
ifl a country where the barriers are none of them 
insurmountable* of the highest class of intellect 
forcing, its road from the lowest order of society. 
The same answer may be given. We make laws 
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for the bulk ofprdinary men, not for splendid and 
rare exceptions : where they occur, they make 
their way as itds. But their existence ijs no prpor 
that the general body to which they belong has 
any greater natural capacity, or an equal share of 
acquirements, vdth those to whom .the attainment 
of knowledge is paore easy*. • 

Lastly, it no reason, because in all large bo- 
dies of men, whether they be peers, or gentle- 
men, Or persons in middling Bfe, much error and 
prejudice may not lie found, that therefore there 
is an equal ignorance and mistake in all. If we 
could find perfect wisdom and honesty any where, 
we need not discuss Vote by Ballot, or even re- 
presentative government, any more ; we should 
only have to place our interests in such hands. 
But the existence of imperfect knowledge every 
where, does not prove that we should pot rather 
select, as the depositaries of power, those who 
have the greatest com[)arative knowledge. But 
even mind and intelligence are not the onl^ requi- 
sites to seek in those who confer political power. 
Ifis lik,ewise desirable that their station and stake 
in the comn^unity should be such as to secure their 
attachment to .'settled institutions, and that they 
should not be tempted,’ or easily acted upon, to 
.seek change upon light grounds. I am not sure 
that a large constituent body consisting, if It 
could cbnsist, of very clever and ‘very poor men, 
would not be found in. practice a most dangerous, 
and fatal instrument, that it would be inefficient 
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to all the purposes of Governijient, and would soon 
d^troy itself. The upper classes in this country 
S'^eni to mp to unite these requisites of intelli- ' 
gence, and a sufficient guarantee for their attach- 
ment to stable in^itutions, in a greater degree 
than any others. . They are numeriGally inferior to 
the other classes. If wb destroy, the influence 
which their property gives them, and make the 
system of government a mere matter of arithme- 
tic, a mere polling of^eads, shjill we not destroy, * 
or at least diminish, the •preponderance which 
ought to belong to that body in which the securi- 
ties for j proper and wise use of the po'A^er exist 
in the highest degree ? 

The legal claims of a proprietor may, in q few* 
instances, have been hastily and improperly en- 
forced^; but we arc not therefore to conclude that 
the whole operation of the influence of property, 
which is at once far more general, and more gen- 
tle, than is at first perceived, is pernicious. It is. 
assumed tAat it acts no otherwise than in the harsh 
guise of intimidation and J)ositive constraint. 
Those who look more closely, will discern nuffie- ’ 
rous shades in its operation, and in a thousand 
instances it merely amounts to an unvSillingness to 
disobliffc, or refuse those to ^hom the voter is 
under obligation. * 

I ’asked above, whether we v^ere sure that in 
destroying the motive of interest, we subdued 
every other deteriorating influence ? I will go a 
step farther and ask, whether we are sure that 



some may not*. be thys increased r As in our in- 
dividual character, we perceive that one passion, 
or propensity restrains another, thj^t amtytiAn 
counteracts avarice, that auger conquers hypocrisy 
and the like, may not different motives of action 
neutralize each other in the electors mind. 

Suppose that the influence of property is bad, 
which I only admit as a mere hypothesis, since 1 
think it good ; are there not other influences not 
only‘internal, but.external,''<vhich would gain the 
ascendancy and weight of whjch property would 
be deprived. An artful and eloquent demagogue, 
for exam'ple, would surely find it a more^easy task 
to pervert the judgment, and to excite the pas- 
tsions.of the less educated portion of the electors, 
to misrepresent facts, and to confuse with false rea- 
soning, were the checking, and controuling power 
of those persons the least likely to bo imposed on 
by his sophistries removed. Still more would the 
.same reasoning apply to the greater power of the 
periodical pre.ss, a power so beneficial ^to society, 
when exercised by*' men of talent and political 
‘lionosty, and^ addres.sed to the really educated 
portion of the nation, so dangerous when used by 
able, but un'principled incendiaries to inflame the 
passions of the ignorant, or to mislead the half- 
infUrmed. 

Another arguyient which has been opposed to 
my views, is that the degree of education and in- 
telligence, ncce.ssary to enable a voter to judge of 
the fitness and capacity of candidates, is greatly 



inferior to that required to emipower ^tliem to com- 
prohend political measures, and that the bulk of 
tl/e lower orders may fully possejs^ the former, 
though not the latter. If I understood the idea 
corre(;tly, it is, that a certain moral tact and in- 
stinct would guide the voter to chuSe well in be- 
stowing his suffrage, though he might want all 
the means of rightly estimating the course of poli- 
tical conduct which his representative might pur- 

• % 1 . P ^ 

sue, or the motive of his actions,^* I almost entirely 
dissebt from this whole d«V;trine. The faculties 
which teach us to discriminate the abilities and 
characteaof public men, are even of a higher, a 
more refined description, than those which lead us 
to estimate the bearings of difterent courses of* 
state policy. We must possess all tiie knowledge 
necessary for the latter, and a great acquaintance 
with mankiifd also ; wc must be near the scene 
of action, scrutinize its sprin'gs, as .well as its 
eficcts. The breath of popular favour is even pro-» 
A'erbially capricious and uncertain. The popular 
opinion is very frequently in error upon ^he merits 
of cotemporary statesmen. Vote by.Uailot would 
probably have made .lohn Wilkes prerdier, and 
turned him out at the year's end. but I totally 
deny, that, in point of fact, tli? elector would give 
his vote to the most worthy candidate, without 
concerning himself about mcasuros above his com- 
prehension. He would, on the contrary, give his 
vote to the most pliant and flattering candidate, 
who would pledge himself to the measures the 



voter preferred. Instead of chusing the ablest 
representative, and reposing a full confidence, Jtie 
would chuse'the most subservient, apd hapipar 
him as^much as possible. 

Finally, I must always think that the influence 
of property is'bne of its natural defences, that pro-; 
perty cannot -dispense with its support. I must 
l^elieve, that the ascendancy of property and intel- 
lect are .united, and that Vote by Ballot would 
equally assail that, great antf essential institution 
upon which civilization is founded, and that noble 
faculty by which it is extended and improved. 
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SECTION VIl. . ’ 


APPKEHENSIONS OF A SERIES QF PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORMS. 

Thi^re is a numerous portion gf the best informed 
ranks of the comrhunity, perhaps the majority of 
them, whose opinions on Reform may be thus ren- 
dered. * 

We are sensible of considerable imperfections in 
our present mode of representation. We thir/k that 
some of the highest and wealthiest families in the 
State!* have too great and direct a power of nomi- . 
nating members. We lament that so much disor- 
der and venality should disfigure our elections. We 
should cordially approve of measures. of Reform cafl- . 
culatcd to soften, or to removp these blemishes. But 
we see considerable difficulties in the acc9mplis|^ment 
of these limited objects. We venerate our Constitu- 
tion as a whole. We admire its fre^ spirit, its long 
tried merits, its attainment of that difficult rfisult, the 
union of civil and personal liberty, with order^ with 
a •good and a strong governn?ent. We totally dis- 
sent from those accusations brought against eur poli- 
tical system, representing it as a radically bad, venal, 
and profligate one. We cannot trace all the evils 
with which we are afflicted, or with which we ever 
• » o 3 
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have been affficted, fo its errors and faults. We 
think, on the 9ontrary, that it is, taken altogether, tl^e 
best which has fever stood the test of a V;cntury. We 
have er.perienced its advantage's and its blessings. 
We think that they far out-balance its defects., 
Though we should be g!a/f to cure them, we do ryut 
desire to run great risk of destroying the whole in the 
attempt. We would rather have the defects than the 
o'isk. , Wv do not feel disposed to venture all that 
we enjoy on the desperate chances of a political 
speculation. 

Those v^ho reason and who feel thus, and they are 
many, tnust inevitably be alarmed at the prospect, 
not of one Reform, the consequences" of which they 
can estimate, but of a long series of Reforms. They 
perceive, that if they, like kind, yet clear sighted 
friends, wish to amend the Constitution, therd is a 
numerous party of tierce foes, who seek only to 
destroy it. .They see that this Reform is but a first 
s'tep, to be followed by a number of oth^s, which 
lead they know not wfiither. Those who think that 
great.changcs in governments are evils, only to be in- 
curred for some definite and important benefit, are 
startled to ^nd^that they are to be exposed to a suc- 
cession of changes, intended ^gradually to effect a 
complete transformation. They conceive that the 
final aim of these successive reforms, always tendfng 
to infuee an increasing portion of democracy into the 
Constitution, could be, no other than the establish- 
ment of a pure republic. 

Under such circumstances, the question, of Reform 



presents itself in a totally dili’erent [)oinC of view. It 
is^ no longer whether this or that -plan of Reform is 
good* per xo, •but what will be the position in which 
the difl’erent fiarties will stand to each other, ^ should 
,it be Adopted. We must calculate our means of re- 
'sistance, we, who* do not wish to estabtish a Republic, 
or to introduce into our government a? principle of in- 
definite and incessant change, must endeavour to 
estimate what would be the effect of this tirsj; measure 
upon the relative strength of pa^es. 

We should regafd it as a final one, others would 

consider it as a commencement: Which would be 

right? *It seems evident that there is a party, and a 

considerable one, whom no concession would satisfy, 

who would look upon all they could obtain nojv, as*a 

means of obtaining more hereafter. There are many 

who have declared war against the Constitution, either 
» ' . . 
avowedly or secretly, who assail it with every engine, 

and with whom its friends could makc^ no alliance. 
There arj others, who, though they do not go so far, ^ 
are yet exceedingly desirous of a much greater altera- 
tion of the representative system, than it, is likely will 
now be proposed. These two partU;s, however they 
may separate afterwards, will unite to a certain point. 
They will ])ull together till jhey reachShe place w here 
the latter intend to stoj). Now, were it once proved 
that the passing of any measwre of Reform 'would 
have the eftect /)f strengthening these two ^parties, 
and of facilitating the attainment of their ultimate ob- 
jects, I think the moderate and temperate friends of 
the Constitution, whose opinions I have been de- 
• , G 4 



scribing, wouW, to a man, unite against any Refotni. 
We do not think our frame of Government so l)acf as 
to induce us t6 furrender it to a succession of ex'peri- 
ments. We do not desire that our social system 
should be indefinitely unsettled We dread tke al- 
terative proces^sof thes? empirics. * Revolution does' 
not appear to us in a less repulsive form, because, 
instead of aa acute distemper, it is to wear us with 
the wastii^g pangs of a chronic disease. 

It *is impossible to conceal froth ourselves, how- 
ever, that it will be excebdingly tHfficult to carry any 
measure of Reform which will not have a tendency to 
strengthen' these pernicious influences. It' will be 
difficult to frame any plan so prudently, or to intro- 
duce it so temperately, and so firmly, as not to give 
to these extreme parties an impression of triumph, 

, and a persuasion of something extorted. They will 
gain a certain accession of moral power, they w ill be 
inspired with fresh confidence, and they w ill suppose 
, that they can gradually wring from the country in de- 
tail the full extent of their objects. • 

I confess, jt a()pears to me that Reform should have 
a two-f()ld object.; while it aims at a correction of the 
blemishes iftentioned above, it should guarantee the 
great body of tlie nation, ^all who have an interest in 
the |)ermanence of Government, or the tranquillity 
and re[)Ose of privatck^life, against the f)erpetual re- 
currence of this insatiable and recklestn spirit of change. 
Nothing can be clearer than that it w ill not stop of 
itself. It will cither go on till it completely sub- 
verts every national institution, or it must be arrested 
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by some stronger influence. The cmergy of the; 
poyernment is one principal agept* for this pur- 
pose, and the moral force derived from the good 
sense of the people the other. *The species of Se- 
curity against wuld innovations, whfch I allude to, 
must consist in discovering in what part of the com- 
munity this good sense exists in its purest and most 
unalloyed force, and in so adapting Reform as to, 
strengthen its expsession, and add to its weight in the 
Legislature. , • 

I would remark, that the innovating and revolu- 
tionary sjiirit of change I hold up as flangerous, is 
very distinct from that sober and rational desire of 
ameliorating ancient institutions, which has already 
produced such beneficial effects. The latter adheres 
to the outline of our venerable Constitution, takes it 
as the basis,# which must be preserved and strength- 
ened, and only seeks to adapt' it skilfidly to the al- 
tered circumstances and wants of the present age.’ 
The former is bent on destroying it. They are as 
different as Sir J. Wyatteville repairing ami beatt;ify-, 
ing Windsor Castle, is from Martin ihc incendiary, 
who burned York Minster. 

'file very worst government is perhaps bettfer than 
the constant agitation |froducetT by incessant changes 
in the most essential forms; at,any rate, it is the 
mosl freijuent termination of them*. England js so 
entirely unsuited for a Republic, that it needs no 
very extended political vision to foretell that the de- 
nouement of these ultra Reformers' political drama 
would be an ^lbsolute monarchy. In the incautimc, 
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what a wreck of n/jtional prosperity and ha[)pin^ss 
would not thfesp fierce party struggles^ occasjon,' 
Heaven avert the hour, when an l'’nglish Mini'^ter 
should re-echo the sentiment Iktely wafted to us 
across theIrish*Channel,and declare that “ England ^ 
wants repose.” 
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SECTION VIIL 


KNGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

AkiStocracy is a* particurarly sonorous and high 
sounding word. It is also a convenient one. It 
classes, ttiuler one general term, a variety of different 
meanings, and throws upon the hearer the burthen of 
dec\ pluiring the particular sense in which it is’used. 
It is likewise an expression agreeable to the feelings, 
and flijUcring to the self-love of a powerful and dis- 
tinguished dlass in the community. It has lately 
been converted into a term of abuse, a raljying point, 
a magic form of invocation of the angry and hostild 
passions j:)f a large portion of the population. In 
this latter acceptation it has teen the parent pf 
number of titles of a similarly classic deriva’tion ; 
such as the oligarchy, the squirearchy,* the par- 
sonarchy, and other compound woras, cotftaining 
an equal proportion of ’Greek and English, of De- 
mosthenes and Cobbett. It is quite intelligible, that, 
with such recommendations, it siiould have .been 
received into general currency, and should have 
become a favourite with the speakers and the writers 
of the day. It is nevertheless certain, that in the 
general and 'popular meaning in which it is now 
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used, it is a recent, importation into our vocabulary. 
It will appear too, that, like all forcij^n words,, ap- 
plied to the nice and peculiar characteristics of na- 
tional manners, like all those sweeping terms, which 
pretend to express every thing with five syllables,; 
it conveys indistinct and erroneous ideas. It is not 
iperely, that, it does not show us the shades anti dc- 
^ tails of the body of the picture, it is radically de- 
fective in the outline, which ‘it attempts to convey 
to us. The images that it pi;iesents to the wind, 
are confused, and false. I really believe, that much 
of evil, has arisen to the country from this word. It 
has led to unfounded and invidious views, and pre- 
hensions in one class. It has awakened morbid dis- 
satisfaction, sullen discontent, fierce and deadly re- 
sentment in others. It has been the apple of dis- 
cord among us. When we speak of tliu Aristocracy 
of ancient Ycoice, oV of Herne, any one acquainted 
•with the nature of those Republics, knows exactly 
what is meant, but nobody can annex' the same 
precise iqeaning to 'the term English Aristocracy. 
Its Vagueness, has been favourable to indefinite as- 
sumption* on the one hand, and to indefinite but 
virulent attadk Hj)on the other. In order to explain 
myself more clearly,' I wouKl induce my readers to 
follow me in soiye observations upon the nature 
and past history of the English nobility and gentry, 
and of their actual relations to tlie rest of the corn- 
munily. 

Wc all know that the order of the peerage traces 
its origin to the feudal times, and its 'earliest mem- 
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bers were the proud and powerful ’nobles of the 
middle ages. We know that in the wars of the ' 
Roses, and* dnder the tyranny of Henry the Eighth, 
the power of these Barons was broken, and the 
.families of many^ became extinct. Their ranks were 
recruited by Elizabeth and’ James from the flower 
of the gentry, but their independent, and almost 
princely authority, was Anally destroyed. An ih- 

terval seems to have •occurred between the'rcduction* 

« • 

of tills species of separate dpmimion, and the revival 
of their importance as a corporate political body. 
But during this period, when they wero the sub- 
missive vassals of Henry the Eighth, or the obe- 
dient servants of Elizabeth, there was still son)ethii\g 
that preserved the prestige of their name, and a con- 
siderable [lortion of their personal consequence. 
There ran ^ through all the monarchies of feudal 
origin a certain sympathy between the throne and 
the nobles. They were like husband aruh u ife ; how- 
ever they# might quarrel and Aght, they never could ' 
resolve ^o carry things to the last extremity; they 
always contrived to be reconciled in th*e end.* Nx) 
usurpation of the crown by a subject waj ever per- 
manently successful; and, howcv>v Henry and 
Elizabeth might determine* to subdue, they never 
sought to degrade their nobility. The political iin- 
pcfrtance, therefore, which they 'subsequently attained 
as a separate portion of the Barliament, v\ as grafted 
upon the recollections of theii; former greatness, and 
upon the dignity and estimation which they still 
preserved. , It was fortiAed too by the consideratioii 
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and favour of the crown, no longer jealous of th«ir 
distinct jurisdictions'; and it was supported by tfie 
reality of great wealth, of the most solM and 'en- 
during kind. When we consider, that the feudal 
system, wherever it was established, has left the \nost 
lasting traces in the habit.s and modes of thinking 
of the European nations; and when we observe, 
how many of the more modern elements of personal 
tonsefliuence were grafted upon, these ancient recol- 
lections, the importa»;e of the peerage, down to^our 
days, is a matter of easy explanation. 

But however this association of feudal recollec- 
tions, with the substantial attributes of weSlth and 
{V)litical power, may have invested the peerage, as a 
whole,* with much of its lustre, we roust not look to 
find them often united in the peerage individually. 
The peerages which survived the convulsions df the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were few in number; 
and of these'few some families became extinct in the 
course of nature. From the.se periods, do\^'n to our 
oun, the peerage has been largely recruited *in every 
age from the ranks of the landed gentry, of the most 
distinguished families, originally connected with com- 
merce, of the highest legal functionaries, of successful 
political intriguers, ami of those who rendered im- 
prirtaot services to t’ eir country in the senate and 
the field. Little of ifs original composition remains, 
although its original character is pr«served. We see, 
therefore, that, however di.stinguished, the peerage 
has never, in modern times, formed a body entirely 
separated from the gentry. It has constantly been 
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replenished froni uinong thena, it has, been connected 
«^th them by marriage, it has, pursued with thetQ 
,the,same objects, it has been unite(J tvith them by a 
thousand ties. 

If we next ask* the nature and limit of the term 
gentry, it is kss capable of an exa«t definition ; the 
;»recise boundaries are flot to clearly marked out. 
Like the peerage, it has a feiufal origin ; and as jhe 
first [leers were the Ilarons, the first gentlemen were 
the Knights, whQse ‘name recalls all the best and 
noWest part of thoge dark ond turbulent times. Less 
corri!|»tcd by the possession of uncontrouled and in- 
onlinatc^ power, and raised above the coarse bru- 
tality of an unenlightened age, by the singular insti- 
tutions and noble spirit of chivalry, this cUvss ajS- 
pears to have been the depositaries of ali the highest 
(jualities of their time. When the restraints of law 
were weak,# when each individual was surrendered so 
much to the dominion of his* own inclinations and 
passions, it would be loo much to suppose that the 
Knights H\ere always the representatives of the prin- 
ciples they professed. Violence, fraud, jind cruelty, 
the vices of their age, no doubt lyere abutAlantly 
frequent in their rtink. Still there was iilf the spirit 
and institutions of chivalry, a freedom from* selfish- 
ness, an elevation and delicacy of sentiment, a lofty 
and generous sense of personal respect, whicli in- 
vested them vvith a moral grandeur. They proscribed 
what was mean, Ijase, and sordid. They inculcated 
honour, truth, fidelity, and cohrage. They enjoined 
the protection of the weak, and the succcour of the 
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oppressed. Even in their tone of hyperbole, and 
exaggeration, there is something of dignity ; it is s\n 
imitation — a b6rjesque one if you will, of whaj; is, 
in itself great and noble. We may find a confir- 
mation of this in the inimitable 'work of Cervantes. 
The njost accomplished satire extan^, attacks it in a 
playful, not a hostile spirit. We smile at the cx»- 
tr^vagancies of the hero, but we respect and esteem 
his character. The author has depicted the aberra- 
tions o*f an amiable and generouS na/.ure. 

I have referred the origin of the gentry, like 
that of the peerage, to the feudal times. From 
those times they have inherited many of the (juali- 
ties w hich we usually annex to the idea of a gen- 
tlbmatv a grace and dignity of manner, a high sense 
of self respect, a peculiar delicacy of honour. Ihit 
like the peerage, even more than the jieerage, have 
they changed in the actual composition^ Much of 
the tone has b.een preserved, but the qualification has 
never been in the proofs of lineal descent. The human 
body, it has been supposed, changes every particle of 
its frame in, the course'^of seven years, yet the spiri- 
tual identity ren^ains. In the same nianner many of 
the best characteristics of ancient chivalry form the 
foundation of, ‘and still survive in the class of modern 
gentry, although few of their ancestors ever went to 
the crusades, or broke a lance in a tournament. 
From^this point, ?.nd in this clas.s, are we to trSce 
the great difl’erence between English manners and 
character, and that of the continental nations. While 
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the latter clung'to heraldic forms, to rigid proofs of 
descent, to artiHcial distinctions, and ’therefore only 
obtained from this stock of knighthood,^ and chivalry, 
a wit\iered, ’^ttinted offspring of provincial, petty, se- 
condary noblesse, wg took a totally different»course. 
The dfiginal foundation was common to all, but we 
built upon it very differegtly. Retaining a certain 
value for family and descent, we ■w isely rejected too 
close an adherence to these strict rules. Our patent 
of admission was morte in* the soul and spirit than in 
the cyjarterings, was more a mojal than an heraldic 
qualification. The ranks of the English gentry were 
vvicfely and liberally opened to receive all tiiose who 
became distinguished by successful enterprize and 
talent, who attained fortune by honourable nieans,^ 
who won eminence by intellect and exertion. Ours 
was an expansive, theirs an exclusive spirit. They 
decreed that no man who was not ‘‘ iiaitilhomme," 
should enter the army ; we resolved that every officer 
of the army and navy was de facto a' gentleman. 
They condemned the learned professions of law and 
medicine to a marked inferiority , — we paid a generous 
respect to the high talents they require. ’Theydis-* 
dained and rejected the least mixture oF conynerce, — 
we welcomed cordially those enterprising and en- 
lightened men, who, in acquiring great wealth to 
themselves, conferred great benefit on their country. 
They preserved the narrowness,* the prejudices of 
feudality, — we caught and diffused its best s^)irit. 
They copied the castes of the yiijdus, — we imitated 

u 
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the sagacious policy of the former, mistress of the 
world, who co*nferred‘upon the incorporated nations 
the lofty privileges 6f Roman citizens. * 

It followed,' from these different •cdurses, ' that 
while the great and little noblesse of the continent be- 
came an extremely obnoxious body, and wertj gra- 
dually undermined by the, increasing wealth and intel- 
ligence of the rest. of the community, the composi- 
tion of our gentry was totally different. Their ranks 
• inclu/ledMot merely all that.wa,s illustrious in descent, 
but the most afflu^t in fortune,*^ respectable in sta- 

« I 

tion, honourable in character, distinguished by pro- 
fessional .ability, pre-eminent in intellectual merit, 
throughout the country. They blended the highest 
acquirements of civilization with ennobling feelings, 
derived from their chivalrous parentage. There was 
in this distinction nothing that was invidious, nothing 
that was oppressive, nothing that curbed or injured 
freedom. It is a profoundly marked national line, 
and is vievned with no national hostility by any part 
of the people. In its most popular signifiption, the 
word gentleman is neyer used in a bad sen^, it never 
.conveys an unfavourable impression. It is so exclu- 
sively natjonal,' that it has no corresponding term in 
the other fan^jages of Europe, and all the niceties of 
expression must be lesgrted to, if we wish to explain 
its qieaning to a foreigner. The most violent dema- 
gogue seldom ventures to assail it with his tert\)s of 
inveotive nnd repfbach ; he knows^that he should not 
easily excite the sympathy of his hearers. The low- 
est classes always annex to it a mixed meaning of 
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character iiu<l ftf station. The r<;adie.st term of viil- 

» t 

gar abuse, is, to tell a person of respectable situation 
that he is no gentleman, meaning that he wants the 
moral qualities which ought to accompany his rank 
in life. They are right. An English gentlenftin gene- 
rall/justifies their impression of this jiecessary union. 
Were I, without previoua knowledge of the indivi- 
dual, oldiged to place boundless confidence in the 
honour and integrity of another, I would select 
through the world aiV English gentleman. ' • * 

I have been at all suqcesaful in de.^cribing my 
impressions of these characteristic divisions of the 
upper classes of English society, my ol^ections to 
the term aristocracy will be easily understood. A 
nobility so mixed and blended with the gentry, carv- 
not possess that separate and exclusive (juality neces- 
sary to complete the idea of an aristocracy. In a 
goverhment of a purely aristocratic nature, like Mo- 
liere’s “ Tout cc qui n'est pas vp's est prose," all who 

were not aristocrats would be democrat. But the 

• 

great body of the gentry is far too extended in num- 
bers, and* far too popular in jts composition, to be 
classed as an aristocracy. They are equafly removed 
from all affinity to democracy. We'musjf therefore 
reject the Greek derivatives, as not a\all applicable 
to the shades of our natiosal ranks, and recur to 
words of more familiar use. . 

The events of the last sixty ot seventy years have 
caused iraportantcUanges in the individual competition 
both of the Peerage, and of the gqntry, but their propor- 
tionate relations to each other, and to the rest of the 
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community, have not been substantially altered, 
Durina; this memorablc period, the conquest of our 
eastern empire, the vast extension of our national 
debt, the immense increase of our comm^t!^ and ma- 
nufacture, the various roads to distinction and prefer- 
ment opened hy^the late war, all thronged the r9nks 
of the gentry with a suddtij and prodigious accession 
of numbers and wealth. The same sudden and large 
infusion of new materials, has equally taken i)lace in 
the ranks tfr the peerage. The onuses were very simi- 
lar. The same acquisition of actded importance, 
wealth, and power, by the class immediately below 
them, the tame movement and action of the whole 
nation, through the exciting struggles of tfie war. 
P,erhaps something may be ascribed to the particular 
policy of Pitt. It may partly reconcile some of the 
opponents to the memory of that celebrated statesman, 
that lie seems to have been peculiarly free froni jirc- 
judices in favour of rank and title. Ilis lofty pride, 
like that of his distinguished father, appears to have 
' been of a strictly personal nature. Emerging from 
the ranks of the private gentry, and owing his great- 
n6ss to his' own vast powers, anti to the splendid 
talents of Ivjs father,* the dim coronet, which late, and 
in his decline, jrncircled the brows of the first Earl of 
Chatham, seems to have inspired no very lively 
sympathy for the order in the breast of his son. It 
is curious to mark the difi'erence, in this respoct, 
betwedh him and his great rival, arwl to note how va- 
riously passions, feelings, and opinions, are chequered 
in the mind of man. Pitt the idol, and the chain- 
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p’ion of the Tories, in the simple austerity of hi^ 
^manners, m his contempt for the adySntitious decora- 
tions of higfi station, in his ready appreciation and 
production of talents, reminds us, in some points, 
rather of the president of a Republic. Fox, the 
wjarm and eloquent defentler of popular rights, was, 
in private life, the assiduous votary of .the pleasures 
of rank and fashion, and seems to have had always 
greater leaning towards tlie advantages of higli birth 
and •connexion, thap he would* have cared to avow 
even perhaps to himself. It is certain, that, in fact, 
Pitt vvus^the firm and liberal patron of abilTty, u here- 
cver he discovered it. The names of Iluskisson, and 
of Canning, will attest his discernment to posterity*. 
In ihe opposition of that period, eminent talent was 
made the tool of party ; Pitt rendered it the asso- 
ciate and hejr of his power. 

In his lavish distribution of ‘ihe patronage of the 
crown, by tlie creation of new titles, Pitt was, per* 
haps, intlwenced in part by an indiflerence for the 
honours li^ gave. Certain it is,* that the composition 
of the House of Lords was materially altered liy the 
infusion of such a vast number of new peer^^. 

However, it must be owned, that, ns a bsdy, it 
was rather strengthened, than* injured, liy the ac- 
cession of so many recruits, generally chosen anmng 
indiv^iduals of large fortune, of ju)litical influence, 
or of eminent perst^nal qualities. As a whole, their 
consideration was rather augnfented : on the one 
band, it is true, that a peer was not quite so rare a 
phenomenon,, the diMinction was a less marked* one 
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than it had been fifty years ago ; but, on the other, 
they had acqaired the strength of numbers, and of 
added wealth. Their esprit de corps \cfo, was still 
preserved, and they had the force of union. 

From these, circumstances it has arisen, th3t the, 
indirect influence of the peerage, in the Lower Ilou^e, 
has sensibly augmeitted within the last twenty j'ears. 
The great riches of some of their body have been 
directed gradually to the ‘liuivhase of many close 
seats, formerly at th«^ disposal of private gentlgpien. 
A Radical Reformer would probably ol)serve, that 
so long a^ the corruption existed, it was immaterial 
to the people who exercised it. Practicafly, how- 
fever,, it is a matter of some consequence, that a great 
transfer has taken place from one class to another. 
The events of the same period have, I think, lessened 
the importance of the gentry as a politicaf body. 
The creation of so many peers, robbed them of se- 
veral influential members ; jealousies existed among 
themselves ; the transfer of close l)orongh.s to the 
peerage closed many of their avenues ttT consider- 
ation.; and the fastidiousness, and spirit of exclu- 
siveness, «’hich few, acquainted with our society, can 
have friiled ti notice, also was a powerful agent. 
It tended to destroy tlfeir identity as a class. The 
mo^t distinguished among them were enrolled, and 
incorporated with, ttie societies of the nobility ;* and 
the great mass, consisting of alh those who fill the 
unobstrusive ranks «f private life, the learned and 
liberal professions, the majority of the army and 
navy,* perha[)S became partially dividejl by a spirit 
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« i> 

of *this kind, from the more brilliant members of> 

« 

that class, of which they are essentially >a part. 

* Thos6 whof admire, in most of its parts, the cha- 
racter of the higher orders in this country* those 
who Teject with disdain the calumnjps which have 
lately been levelled against them ; those who know 
their talents, virtues, and public spirit, may yet 
apprehend, that they have fallen into an error in 
cultivating a spirit of* too great fastidiousness* and 
reserve. The real titles that .thay possess to respect, 
and estimation render it less necessary for them to 
hedge themselves round with these artificial de- 
fences. Their friends fear that they have not cho- 
sen w'isely for themselves, or for the system of which, 
they are so integral a part; when instead of en- 
circling themselves with the moral support of the 
most vjfluable portion of th6 nation, they have sought 
the distinctions, and the dangers of a solitary and 
attenuated elevation. * * 

The mo^t violent Reformers, and democratic 
writers, have, eagerly adopted « a classification so 
favourable to their views. Taking advantage* of ’ 
the added influence, obtained by’ th’e pgerage in 
the Lower House, and making no aHowanq^ for 
the counterpoise created by the increasing w'ealth, 
power, and intelligence of the other parts of the 
natioB, they represented us as goVerned by a mere 
junto of Aristocrats.* They have not adverted to* the 
fact, that the influence of the great families has been 
as much and as often exerted on the side of popular 
rights, as of ministerial power. In their frequent 
• » * II 4 • 
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panegyrics oJ” the independence and inteUigeacc 
of the middle ranks, and in their fierce attacks 
upon what they term the oligarchy, *’thcy either 
inadveltently, or designedly,, omit all mention 
of that most, important part of the natioiV, the 
gentry. So profound h ‘landmark in the feelings) 
opinions, and modes of life of Englishmen, could 
not be obliterated by their omission. Like the 
Holy Afiiance, they might trkce at pleasure new 
and capricious boundpries in the map of .jocial 
life, but they could not efface those moral affini- 
ties which unite and di.stinguish gentlemen. ' It 
may justly be complained of, that in all* the dis- 
kCUssions and plans which have recently been 
broached upon the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form, the interests and claims of this most valua- 
ble portion of the comtliunity should hav'e been 
overlooked. Placed in right, both* of property 
and intelligence, in the foremost ranks of the peo- 
ple, supplying that demand for intellec^tual ability 
by which, in all tlve professions, the ftnest opera- 
tioi\s ofthe social machinery are conducted, so 
numerous, iridej^endent, and enlightened, as to 
preclude thft possibility of their being classed as 
an oligarchy, or rendered the willing tools of 
power, this body has every title to the first consi- 
deration in any ‘question of Reform. No reform 
indfeed could be otherwise than deeply injurious to 
the welfare of the State, which should tend in the 
least to displace them from their proper situation 
in the community. 
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, We are sensible both of the honfesty and indus- 
try of the middle classes, and of the great ad- 
' vahces tlVey have recently made ra education and 
mental acquirement; still, any reforip which 
cither intentionally, or otherwise, should have 
the effect of fransferrijig the borough influence 
now possessed by individuEjs, to these ranks, 
over-stepping the gentry Entirely,* would be a 
complete inversion of the natural agd existing 
order of society. The practical excellence of a 
House of Commdns, depends not upon its confor- 
mity to any theory of representation, it consists in 
it.s uritting the largest portion of the intellect, in- 
dependence, and patriotism of the country, within 
its walls, its structure should be such as to render 
the attainment of a seat in it of not too difficult 
acquirement. A mode of election, securing these, 
important results, could not be pronounced radi- 
cally bad, however it might be susceptible of im- 
provement in the detail. • . 

I wil^ not disguise my impression that a very 
considerable influence of the gentrjkin elections, 
— a hiir and natural influence, bait understood, is 
essential for accomplishing this plfrpose; still 
more must 1 believe that 4t is arnong tlit body of 
the gentry, that the members of the Hou.se of 
^lommons must be selected- I have already, I 
hope, shewn, jthat I mean nO narrow an^ exclu- 
sive limit by this line, their ranks are ever open 
to receive superior merit, and acquired conse- 
quence. Within their wide circle is chiefly con- 
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fined all the retdity of talent, integrity, and libe- 
ral feeling, which render them the best fitted to 
be the depositaries of this sacred trust* 

We might rejoice at a reform which should im- 
prove our modes of election, or curtail the influence 
of our great fanlilies. T,hat reform would be in- 
deed fatal to tke best interests of England, by 
which the House of* Commons should c'ease to 
ronstitute an assemblv of frentlemen. 
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SECTION IX. 


CONQLUSION. 

• • 

The most sincere friends of the great cafuse of 

rational freedom ‘may bd Excused for mingling 
an almost extreme caution with the warmth of 
their devotion. The experience of &11 history 
proves, that nothing is more difficult, particularly 
in large States, than to combine liberal instil^utions 
with order, stability, and a necessary strength in 
the executive. The pq^t, indeed, affords us, with* 
a few brilliant exceptions, (the first and most 
splendid of which is our own constitution,) little 
more than a melancholy detail of a series of oscil- 
lations jj^ween anarchy and despotism, ending, 
for the most part, in the latler. ^ 

The path of real freedom is a strait and»a nar- 
row one ; and it must always be preiSent to the 
minds of its advocates, th^ it is beset wiih equal 
and formidable dangers oh both sides. A very 
slight deviation from its proper track, will* occa- 
sion its being lost fn absolute power on one side, 
or in disorder and confusion on the other. 

The chief cause, indeed, ’of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in the attainment of this great blessing 
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is, that, both* in its pursuit and preservation; a 
degree of moc^eration and exemption from passion 
is necessary, exceeding the average proportion of 
these cjualities in the breast of man. Thus, it 
may be observed, that visionary theorists upon , 
these points, are always »driven to suppose sorpe 
very extensive improvement in our species in 
these particulars. I’liey -constantly assume that 
.wc haye hecome infinitely 'better fitted to govern 
ourselves than we \^ere heretofore, and that , the 
deductions of experience are not, therefore, ap- 
plicable tQ our present state ; but it has uniformly 
been found that they have been over sanguine in 
such views. 

The improvements of the human race, and they 
have been great and real, have not extended yet 
' to give to their reason any strong additional power 
of self-controul ; a variety of fierce and lawless 
passions still • slumber in our breasts, disciplined 
• in'deed, but not destroyed by the steady ^hand of 
legal government. T^iere seems no jiisCground 
to,ass/mie tliat less than the degree of restraint 
which ‘has always 'been necessary to deter men 
from the comnwssion of actions injurious to others, 
would now suffice. \ 

If \ye cast our eyes over the present state of 
Europe, we shall see little reason to apprehend 
immediate danger *to constitutional 4iberty from 
any direct attacks of z^bsolute power. The latter 
principle is universally on the defensive, and is, 
perhaps, not indisposed to seek some co/n promise 
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with its antagonist, but we have not the same' 
secairity against the assaults of the f^qually hostile 
and dangerous spirit of anarchy. ’ 

* So manj^cfuickly succeeding rcvSlutions taking 
place among people not yet in a high state of 
intellectual improvement, and, perhaps, com- 
fnenced, in some cases, without any elevated or 
patriotic views, must cause extremb anxiety, not 
merely to the partizans of absolute power, but t6 
the most sincere friends of constitutional A'cedom. ' 
It^is impossible to feel^y^ assured, that the 
continental nations* in shaking oft' the arbitrary 
swhy of their ancient governments, will Jiave the 
good sense to replace it by institutions of a more 
free but equally permanent and regular nature. 
Should they deviate from this rational and m^)de- 
rate course, we must be prepared to witness the 
groat body of European* civilization surrendered 
to a series of convulsions of a fearful character, 
and unknown termination. * We derb'e, indeed, 
great hope from the example of France, from the* 
admirable«^j^ temperate use she has made of her 
power, and Irom the great moral influence ehe* 
possesses over the other nations of the Continent ; 
but as this inflence is reciprocal, there seems, 
likewise, some risk that tl^se elements ot dis- 
order which lurk within her own bosom, ^lay 
acquire an unfortunate preponderance from the 
added momentum^they may recefve from without ; 
and thus the whole state of the Continent, if not 
one of unmixed gloom, is yet full of causes of 
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great solicitu<5le. In many places it may be clearly 
perceived that the struggle is not less between 
the principles of constitutional liberty and of 
anarchy, than between the former'' and that of 
absolute power. 

The close sympathy which unites even ourselves 
with the other parts or the great European Com- 
monwealth, gives this state of things an important 
connexion with the consideration of the (jiiestion 
of Reform. With us, iiklee'd,^the contest with 
absolute power has been long over, and we .have 
only to watch with jealousy the encroachments of 
the- other great foes to liberty and to happiness. 
We ought not, indeed," to reject temperate and 
judicious ameliorations in our civil institutions ; 
but we should bear it always in mind, that tho.se 
modifications are introduced in the presence of a 
watchful enemy, as anxifius to subvert as we are 
to amend. 

A strong impression of the actual existence of 
such a state of things, has chiefly dictated the 
preceding pages ; thpy have been inspiicd by no 
wish to rb\ard the progress of hulnan improve- 
ment, buj^ by a fervent desire that its secure and 
steady^ marcl> should not be rashly and precipi- 
tately compromised. 11, am conscious, that in the 
irregular and heterogeneous compound of our 
representative syslfem, there exist considerable 
imperfections, and much that, with a temperate 
sagacity, may be advantageously amended ; but 
it is a difficult and dangerous task, and appears to 
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have been rcwiered more so, by t^e clouds of' 
error and misrepresentation with which the subject 
•Ixas been surrounded, 

‘Reform iftay be compared to one of those com- 
plicated and delicate, operations of surgical science, 
by wftich some diseased portion of the human 
frame is removed from the%very .midst of all those 
beautiful organs, upon which vitality immediately 
depends. * Should such an operation be success- 
ful, a source of irritation and uneasiness i^ re- 
moved, the frame* acquires^ad^itional health and 
strength, and the result is a glorious triumph of 
the* science of man ; but it must be pprfornied 
upon the raaturest deliberation, with a profound 
knowledge of the anatomy of our structure. The 
hand that directs the knife through all the intrica- 
cies of this wonderful machine, must be firm, 
bold, abd skilful, yet caatious and tender. One 
trivial error,* one false direction of the edge, and 
life is gone ! • . 

In the prosecution of a task requiring the high-* 
cst degreesj^oolness,' moderation, sagacity, and 
accurate know>edge, and in which such4rami4eni 
risk is incurred by the absence of these qualities, 
it is disquieting to perceive how mudi tlTe temper 
of the public mind seems im^ed with their Ilirect 
reverse. A state of strong and feverish ex 9 ite- 
menJ;, exaggerated and ill defined expectations, 
appear, of all ot|jers, the dispositions to whose 
guidance we should least willingly surrender our- 
selves in such a path. They are most favourable, 
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indeed, to die views of those *who seek only 
change, and would unhesitatingly sacrifice all that 
we possess to the blind chances of a complete lot- 
tery. But those with whom conservation is tile 
first pynciple, and improvement the second, na- 
turally feel that the difficulty of blending thtm in 
any course of action, much increased by the. 
hostile influence of feelings so irritable, and expec- 
tations so eiaggerafed. » 

Without venturing myself .to attempt the detail 
of any precise plan of reform, 1 have been in- 
duced to offer to the public the' remarks contained 
in the foregoing pages, from an earnest desire' to 
allay this heated and vague excitement! I am 
sure that the chances of a beneficial result will be 
increased in proportion as we approach it in a 
sober and temperate spirit. Many of my oj)inions 
will differ materially from those of numbers'of in- 
dividuals : I hope that I am free fro'm the dog- 
matism of ib'elieving in the infallibility of my owm 
6onvictions ; I cannot help thinking, how'ever, the 
difference betw'een ^myself and the rg*>iders who 
diss{!nt fr«n me w'ill be diminished,' if, dismissing 
previous bias, ‘they ask themselves candidly and 
dispassionate^ the precise ideas they associate 
with tlie word reform 

Let them examine w'ith their own minds the ex- 
tent to which they*really wish change to be tsar- 
ried, .let them endeavour to estiijjate the probable 
consequences to society of any Parliamentary Re- 
form they might wish to introduce, and let them 
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anfwer whether, in a question upon which they, 
feeljperhaps so strongly, they see t^ir way clearly 
5nd plainl^ tt) the secure attainment of practical 
good. When reform is entertained in tins calm 
,and deliberate spirit, I have little jjoubt that its 
results will be advanta^dus to the community. 
It is to be feared, however, that the public mind 
is far from Vonsidering ft in such a temper, anS 
that no plan of refornt eftn have the effeef of satis- 
fying its 'present hopes. ,W^ must never forget 
that the English Constitution is an amalgamation 
of *the popular and monarchical elements of go- 
vernment. It is no easy problem to balance these 
as they have been balanced. The nicest discrimi^ 
nation and judgment arc requisite in addiiig to 
the weight of the popular scales. Give it a little 
too much, and the transition to a Republic, of a 
peculiarly w*ld and unsettled character, would be 
inevitable. 

To those whose ardour for Reform has effaced 
all regardSy^hat Con^itutiog which was so long 
the object of ohr pride and affection, fTnd wImcI^ 
we so long believed to be the sotirdb of j^ur pros- 
perity, I w'ould cite one high authoritj. To those, 
who, in pursuit of their idol a pure and perfect 
representation, would unhesitatingly eudanges or 
sacrifice every othor^ political fnstitution in the 
state, I would op|>^se one great name. To tlmse, 
who, like myself, think our. Constitution as a 
whole so excellent, that the spirit of jmprovement 
must always remain subordinate to the principle 
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of conservation, I would secure one miglity |pp- 
port. On tl^^s very subject,' in the face of the 
assembled Commons of England, tn*almost ttte 
last display of his splendid powers upon this great 
theatre of histcloquence and his ^talents, proclaim; 
ing it with the departm^- tones of that voice whicli 
for twenty years had exercised so powerful a sway 
within its walls, — when he left them for a loftier, 
but scarcely a more brilKan? station, the present 
Lord Chancellor d'Jclared, what I trutt mjllions 
of his countrymen will rh-echo, that he would 
infinitely rather perish beneath the ruins of the 
Constitution, than survive to lament its destruction. 


TILLiNOy PRtNTEB^ CIlBLSeA^* 






